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Editorial 


OH ACADEME! 


HIS MONTH SEES THE APPEARANCE OF A RE- 

MARKABLE BOOK, The Bloody Crucible of Courage 

by Brent Nosworthy. In a very real sense it marks the 
beginning of our understanding of the Civil War battlefield, in 
all its complexity. It also marks the beginning of significant 
debate about the relationship between such variables as weap- 
ons technology, doctrine, terrain, training, and the psychol- 
ogy of combat. Joe Bilby, author of Civil War Firearms, is quoted 
as saying, “No future Civil War campaign or battle study will 
be written without extensive reference to The Bloody Crucible 
of Courage.” Certainly none should be. 

It would be nice to think that a dozen or more bright young 
Ph.D. candidates will immediately seize the chance to explore 
some of Nosworthy’s tentative conclusions—conducting in- 
depth research into different aspects of the subject. Unfortu- 
nately this probably won't happen, for military history is out 
of fashion in academe. (It is noteworthy that much, perhaps 
most, of the groundbreaking work in military history is being 
done not by academics, but by independent scholars such as 
Nosworthy, Stephen Sears, and Gordon Rhea.) Quite recently 
I spoke with a graduate student who wished to research a mili- 
tary topic for his Ph.D. but was told that doing so would blight 
his career! And an academic of my acquaintence recently char- 
acterized military history as “piss-ant antiquarianism.” 

Don't misunderstand me. I am all in favor of the inte- 
grated study of social, political, and military history (not to 
mention the economic and diplomatic aspects). But the present 
dearth of ongoing academic research into the military history 
of the Civil War is asinine. The conflict of 1861-65 was the 
central event of U.S. history. To add dimensions other than the 
military to its study is an excellent thing. To lose sight of the 
military aspects is not. Hopefully there will be some brave doc- 
toral candidates who will insist on researching military topics. 
Actually I wouldn’t mind betting that—as intellectual fashions 
change—it might even be a good career move to do so. Twenty 
years from now they will stand out from all those who went 
with the tide and opted to spend three or more years research- 
ing “Quilting in Wartime Tennessee” and the like. 

I devoted an earlier editorial to the importance of mili- 
tary history. Be assured that North & South will continue to 
practice what these editorials preach. In addition to two ar- 
ticles from Brent, we have also commissioned one from Greg 
Biggs on why cavalry was generally denied its traditional role 
on the battlefield in the Civil War (it wasn’t just that there were 
too many trees!), and one from Steve Fratt comparing and con- 
trasting Napoleonic and Civil War uses of artillery (taking as 
the Civil War example, Pickett’s Charge). We are all of us, I 
think, going to be throwing away some long-held assumptions. 


Moc Mate 


CONFEDERATE BIAS? 
I am disturbed by your apparent Confed- 
erate bias. Your article “Robert E. Lee and the 
Hand of God” was simply propaganda on be- 
half of “Saint Robert,’ and now I see you plan 
an article exonerating the murderer Henry 
Wirz, and intend to give space to Thomas 
DiLorenzo’s extremist views on Abraham Lin- 
coln. What has happened to your objectivity? 
—John Leman, New York 
ED.: As editor I have never laid claim to objec- 
tivity. However, it is my policy to include con- 
tributions from many perspectives. My goal is 
to explore the historical record in order to get 
as close to the truth as possible. This issue’s 
article on Andersonville does not exonerate 
Henry Wirz (neither does it condemn him), it 
simply argues that there was a medical reason 
for a very large number of the deaths at the 
camp. As for DiLorenzo, the article you refer 
to will pair him with Gerry Prokopowicz, and 
the two will debate the pros and cons of 
Lincoln’s presidency. What could be fairer? 


PAROLE SYSTEM 
Regarding Gerald Prokopowicz’s article 
(“Word of Honor,” vol. 6, #4] on the parole 
system during the Civil War, his interpretation 
of Colonel August (not “Augustus”) Moor’s 
behavior at South Mountain is questionable. 
Prokopowicz correctly cites General Jacob 
Cox’s account, but rather than “allowing his 
comrades...to ride into the teeth of a Confed- 
erate ambush,” Cox took a cue from Moor’s 
surprised exclamation and acted to avoid at- 
tacking the well-placed Confederates, who had 
no particular ambush planned. Technically, 
Moor did violate his parole by asking a mili- 
tary question and reacting to the answer. Cox, 
and the Union advance, benefited from Moor’s 
poor judgment. 
—Tom Clemens, Keedysville, Maryland 


I'M JUST WONDERING 

I just read James M. Gillispie’s “Postwar 
Mythmaking” in volume 6, #3, and have a ques- 
tion. On page 48 the picture of the Wirz hang- 
ing includes a caption that states “he is often 
erroneously described as the only individual 
executed for war crimes after the Civil War.” 
How many others were there and who were 
they? 

I have one other question. The Teaser 
Question in volume 5, #3, asked why Lieuten- 


. Crossfire 


ant Marcellus E. Jones is famous. The answer vantage by sending the cavalry off on its own, 


given was that he was the last commissioned 
officer killed in the Army of the Potomac. 
While reading the book Gettysburg by Noah 
Andre Trudeau I ran across the name 
Marcellus E. Jones on page 160. Trudeau states 
that on July 1 at 7:30 a.m., Lieutenant Jones 
fired a shot at the approaching rebel 
column, and thus fired the first shot 
of the Battle of Gettysburg. Would 
this also have been an acceptable an- 
swer? 
I thank you for your time and 
your most informative magazine. 
—Charles Archambault 
Yonkers, New York 
ED.: The two executed for war crimes 
after the war that I had in mind were 
“Champ” Ferguson and Thomas 
Martin. Ferguson was hanged on Oc- 
tober 25, 1865, for his part in the massacre of 
black prisoners at Saltville. Martin was a nine- 
teen year old from Kentucky who was shot on 
May 18, 1865, for his part in guerrilla activity. 
Strictly speaking, of course, this was not “after 
the war,” which did not officially end until June; 
however, it was after the surrender of all sig- 
nificant Confederate forces and after the ces- 
sation of formal combat. Watch out for the up- 
coming article, “I Will Die Like a Man: The 
Hard Fate of Thomas Martin.” 
Your alternative answer regarding Jones 
would have been acceptable. 


WAS STUART AT FAULT? 

Many “clarifications” could be added to 
Patrick Brennan’s vivid essay on Stuart and 
Gettysburg [“It Wasn’t Stuart’s Fault,” North 
& South, vol. 6, #5] but one point is particu- 
larly key—the reality of the missing “third” 
order from Lee to Stuart reported by 
McClellan. Lee sent two orders to Stuart con- 
cerning his northward movement with the 
army, one on June 22 and another on June 23. 
Marshall, who drafted these orders for Lee, 
saved copies and these are in the Official 
Records. The missing third order, supposedly 
also written on the 23rd, is not in the OR, and 
Marshall denied ever drafting it. This third 
order supposedly instructed Stuart to proceed 
directly over one hundred miles north to the 
Susquehanna to link up with Early’s division 
at York. Stuart thus was ordered to be out of 
touch with the main army en route north, a 
drastic change in Lee’s original plan for the 
campaign. There would be two invasions of 
the North, one by Lee and one by Stuart, the 
two to join up deep inside Union territory. 

Stuart’s work screening and scouting for 
the army had given Lee an enormous advan- 
tage in battlefield intelligence in earlier cam- 
paigns. Would Lee have thrown away this ad- 


many miles from the main army? Lee surely 
remembered Hooker’s costly mistake in the 
Chancellorsville Campaign by sending his cav- 
alry off on a pointless raid toward Richmond. 
Is it really conceivable that Lee issued an order 
making the same mistake? 


IT WASN°’T STUART’S FAULT 


The timing and content of the third order 
as reported by McClellan also seem dubious. 
The second order, which we know to be real, 
was dated June 23, 5:00 p.m, It rained fiercely 
the night of the 23rd and Lee’s messenger could 
not have reached Stuart before 9:00 or 10:00 
p-m. But the hypothetical third order must have 
been drafted and sent within a few hours after 
the second one in order to have arrived that 
same night as well. This means that sometime 
after 5:00 p.m. Lee revised completely his in- 
vasion strategy and notified no one, including 
his own staff or his corps commanders, of this 
except Stuart. 

The missing third order supposedly or- 
dered a link up with Early’s division at York. 
But on the 23rd Lee could not possibly have 
known that Early would be the advance along 
the Susquehanna. Early’s, in fact, was the last 
of Ewell’s divisions to ford the Potomac and 
did not cross over to the right wing until he 
was halfway up the Cumberland Valley. Both 
Early and Ewell later denied any knowledge of 
a meeting with Stuart. Attributing to poor staff 
work by Lee’s headquarters the fact that only 
Stuart had been informed of these new plans 
and the meeting in York cannot be taken seri- 
ously. 

The inescapable truth is that the only per- 
son, in either headquarters, who vouched for 
the existence and content of the missing third 
order was McClellan. Stuart’s official report on 
the campaign could imply the existence of the 
third order since he states that he was told to 
make contact with Early in York, and neither 
the first nor the second orders contain such 
instructions. However, Stuart’s account of the 
campaign is famously suspect. Wade Hampton, 
writing later to Tom Rosser, said: “Lately, I saw 
for the first time Stuart’s report of the 
Gettysburg campaign and I never read a more 
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erroneous-to give it no harsher name-one than 
it was.” So Stuart’s recollections are poor sup- 
port for the existence of the third order. 

One can imagine a different explanation. 
Stuart discovered that he had just missed Early 
in York and found it very convenient to “re- 
member” that he and Early were supposed to 
meet there. It was Early’s fault for not waiting, 
since that had been the plan the whole time! 
McClellan, writing much later, decided, in all 


honesty, that the order he had awakened pe 


Stuart to read the night of the 23rd must 
indeed have ordered the cavalry to meet _ 
Early in York, since this was what Stuart’s < 
report said. Historical confusion ensued 
and continues to this day. a 

Brennan argues that Stuart has been 
the victim of a vast conspiracy orches- 
trated by Marshall to shift blame for Lee’s 
poor showing at Gettysburg onto Stuart. 
But, Fitzhugh Lee wrote: “As soon as the 
Federal army began to cross the river, he 
should have marched to the west side of 
the Blue Ridge, crossed also, and moving 
rapidly to General Lee’s front, have placed 
himself in direct communication with 
him. His bold activity would have developed 
the enemy’s position, which, General Lee be- 
ing no longer in ignorance of, could have then 
made his plans accordingly...” And Tom Rosser 
wrote: “Stuart was a cavalry general of great 
ability, and of exceptional enterprise, courage 
and energy...[but] he was like all other men, 
human and liable to err, and did, in my opin- 
ion on this campaign, undoubtedly, make the 
fatal blunder which lost us the battle of Gettys- 
burg.” Were they part of the conspiracy too? 

—Warren C. Robinson, Professor Emeritus 

The Pennsylvania State University 
PAT BRENNAN RESPONDS: 

Thanks for letting me clarify a few things. 
The fact that the “confidential” order delivered 
to Stuart late on June 23 is not in the OR means 
nothing. None of the June 25-29 correspon- 
dence between Lee and Beverly Robertson is 
in the OR, yet we know there was much com- 
munication between them. Certainly we can 
surmise the gist of much of it simply by ana- 
lyzing Robertson’s actions. I might also add 
that early studies of Brandy Station suffered 
because of the dearth of reports from the Regu- 
lar cavalry units in the OR, a shortcoming rem- 
edied by their discovery elsewhere. 

Lee’s 5:00 p.m./June 23 communique al- 
lowed Stuart to pass around the enemy army, 
cross the Potomac and feel Ewell’s right. To “feel 
Ewell’s right,” Stuart would have had to angle 
toward the Susquehana River. Additionally, I 
have to assume that Lee knew Stuart would be 
out of touch for a period of time. Since Lee, 
Longstreet, and Stuart discussed this variable 
at some length for some time, I find it difficult 
to label the raiding proposal a “drastic change 
in Lee’s original plan” 

I would remind the reader that Lee em- 
ployed the cavalry raid extensively throughout 


the first two years of the war. The Peninsula 
Campaign, 2nd Manassas, the retreat from 
Sharpsburg, the Second Ride around 
McClellan, and the late December 1862 
Dumfries Raid were all Lee-sanctioned opera- 
tions, some of which Lee himself requested. 
Almost all of these operations involved Stuart 
being out of touch with Lee for some period 
of time, so this could hardly be considered a 
unique happenstance. 


MANSFIELD 


Volume 6, #2 


Volume 6, #3 


Could Lee make the same mistake as 
Stoneman’s Chancellorsville Raid? I reply only 
half-facetiously that Gettysburg found Lee 
making the same mistake as Burnside’s assault 
on Marye’s Heights at Fredericksburg, so any- 
thing is possible. 

On June 23 Lee and Stuart were eight miles 
apart. Even in a fierce summer storm, it would 
not take a rider five hours to travel eight miles. 
I would hazard a guess of two hours tops, 
meaning that the 5:00 p.m. orders easily arrived 
before darkness, certainly before seldom-fa- 
tigued Stuart fell asleep. McClellan said the 
“confidential” order came quite late. The tim- 
ing would indicate rather clearly that the 5:00 
p-m. missive was not the “confidential” com- 
munique. 

Ewell was ordered to the Susquehana on 
June 21. Early was ordered to York on June 25. 
This would fit in nicely with Lee’s final orders 
to Stuart. 

I'm afraid I wouldn't consult either Wade 
Hampton or Tom Rosser for an objective analy- 
sis of Jeb Stuart. 

I certainly said nothing about a vast con- 
spiracy orchestrated by Charles Marshall. I 
stated very clearly that Marshall attempted 
quite successfully to control the debate by, as I 
put it, “massaging the facts,” even as other Con- 
federates rose to Stuart’s defense. I also stated 
that most of the members of Lee’s staff adopted 
Marshall’s arguments. If the reader thought I 
implied that a conspiracy existed, then I apolo- 
gize for being imprecise. 

I’m glad that the reader quoted Fitz- 
hugh Lee and Rosser on this matter. Each 
officer’s rather simplistic explication dem- 
onstrates both Marshall’s effect on the de- 
bate and the hollow shell of this line of rea- 
soning. As I attempted to show in my article, 
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following Fitz’s advice in fact held little if 
any promise of success, yet Stuart’s attack- 
ers repeat it as though it is some historical 
given. It most certainly is not. 

As I see it, the remainder of the reader’s 
argument seems to center around the relative 
reliability of either Charles Marshall or Henry 
McClellan. After perusing the pattern of de- 
ceit employed by Marshall—beginning imme- 
diately after the battle and continuing to the 
end of his life—I happily choose to 
~ hang my proverbial hat on Henry 

& McClellan’s peg. 


WHAT’S IN A NAME? 

I thought Richard Rollins’ 
article “Lee and the Hand of God” 
[NeS, vol. 6, #2] was very good, 
though somewhat marred by what 
I consider to be an offensive term. I 
am an SCV member, and I’m sure 
that I would qualify as one of those 
whom Mr. Rollins would call “neo- 
Confederate.” The phrase bears too 
much of a resemblance to that other 
term, “neo-Nazi.” If SCV members 
were wanting to restore the antebellum South, 
slavery and all, like neo-Nazis wish to restore 
Nazi Germany, then I would think the term 
“neo-Confederate” would apply. But I don’t 
think a desire to celebrate our Confederate 
heritage should be scoffed at. 

Understand (and I'll try to make this short), 
my Union ancestor was a slave owner, my Con- 
federate ancestor wasn't. I don’t deny slavery 
as the cause of secession and the armed con- 
flict that followed, but obviously my Union an- 
cestor was not fighting to free the slaves, nor 
was my Confederate ancestor fighting to be al- 
lowed to own them. I just wish that Northern 
(or Unionist) racism wasn’t so downplayed, 
while Southern (Confederate) racism is so 
heavily emphasized. 

—Thomas Westbrook, via email 


+ + 


In a recent issue of North & South, I no- 
ticed the descriptive term “neo-Confederate” 
used by at least four different writers, includ- 
ing the editor. Used as both an adjective and a 
noun in this issue, it appears to be a new “buzz 
word.” 

Would you kindly provide a definition for 
this term? What would be the appropriate term 
and definition for the opposite of “neo-Con- 
federate”? 

—D. Michael Thomas, Midlothian, Virginia 


+ + 


Professor David W. Blight’s revisit to his 
book Race and Reunion: The Civil War in 
American Memory [volume 6, #3] comes at a 
good time. There has been much said in the 
“Crossfire” section of North & South about how 
to determine the politics of the readers. Many 
names are batted about and Professor Blight 


adds three new ones to consider: (1) recon- 
ciliationist; (2) white supremacist; and (3) 
emancipationist. 

Which name fits—neo-Confederate, white 
supremacist, or pro-Southern? These are the 
only choices allowed to southerners! I have been 
called a number of things because I believe that 
the War Between the States should not have been 
fought and that Lincoln had the power to pre- 
vent it. I also believe that the men and boys of 
the South did not join the ranks of the South- 
ern army to preserve slavery. 

I don’t consider myself a white supremacist, 
and since I have no clear understanding of be- 
ing part of a “Confederate culture” I don’t con- 
sider myself a neo-Confederate. That leaves pro- 
Southern. Professor Blight does not offer a 
solution. 

The professor states that the mere fact that 
the Negro was left out of the healing process and 
was ignored by the white population is the cause 
of his hatred of everything Southern. The con- 
sequences in vogue today are to label everything 
Southern as racist. This is especially true of the 
words Confederate and Dixie. Any emblem of 
Confederate history is considered to be racist 
and must be removed from public property and 
public view. Professor Blight can say that any- 
thing dealing with the Confederacy is now in 
bad taste at best and bad politics at worst. The 
name-calling will continue because there is no 
need for public dialogue on this subject: 
academia had decided what is politically cor- 
rect. The truth has no function in this process. 

—David N. Weber, Taylor, Texas 


ED.: Let me make a number of points in re- 
sponse to the three proceeding letters: (1) I too 
have no time for the sectional discrimination 
which emphasizes southern racism to the ex- 
clusion of that of the North; I would go fur- 
ther—northern racism is made more repugnant 
by a strong element of hypocrisy. (2) “South- 
ern” and “Confederate” are not synonymous. 
Many white southerners remained loyal to the 
USA in 1861, and many today do not identify 
with a Confederate past. (3) The term “neo- 
Condederate” is problematic. To me it simply 
denotes someone who identifies with the Con- 
federacy, and wishes to celebrate its heritage, 
usually because their ancestors served in the 
ranks of the Confederate army. I suppose the 
opposite would have to be “neo-Unionist,” but 
that doesn’t make much sense—because the 
Union is here with us in the present. (4) I have 
re-read David Blight’s article carefully and no- 
where does he express hatred of everything 
southern. If anything, the focus of his criticism 
was northerners who lent themselves to recon- 
ciliation between North and South at the ex- 
pense of engagement between black and white. 


GODS AND GENERALS 

I think one thing everyone has missed in 
the critiques of the movie “Gods and Gener- 
als” is the fact that the source material was ex- 
tremely poor. 


I felt the book was poorly written and of 
little meaningful use to students of the war. It 
provided little more than a fluff afternoon’s 
reading. 

It is hard to make a silk purse out of a 
sow’s ear! —Todd J. Janus, Ph.D., M.D. 

Valparaiso, Indiana 


* OF 


I have read with great interest the letters 
regarding Ron Maxwell’s “Gods and Gener- 
als.” While I have no comment to make re- 
garding those letters, I do question Mr. 
Maxwell’s use of an 1870-era steam engine in 
his Civil War setting. The locomotive in ques- 
tion (about which I have yet to see any criti- 
cism regarding its ill-planned use) was built 
in 1875 and served on the Virginia & Truckee 
Railroad here in Nevada as their #20, the 
“Tahoe.” Currently, it resides at the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Museum in Strasburg, Penn- 
sylvania. The fact that it carried its original 
ownership “papers,” i.e., “V&T RR,” on the 
tender during its brief appearance in the late 
stages of the movie, compounds the error two- 
fold. It would have been a far easier task ei- 
ther to cover up its initials, or not to show the 
tender portion. I shall not criticize the absurd 
use of the huge yellow-painted coach coupled 
directly behind the engine. All in all, whoever 
was in charge of props failed miserably. 


(continued on page 93) 
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Albert A. Nofi 


Knapsack A CIVIL WAR DIGEST 


FROM THE GRAPEVINE 


> In 1825 Sam Houston, then a ris- 
ing politician from Tennessee, 
briefly courted Mary Parke Custis, 
who much preferred a young West 
Point cadet whom she later mar- 
ried, Robert E. Lee. 

Artillery pieces were in such short 
supply in the Confederacy in 1861 
that some batteries received Brit- 
ish 3-pounders, 6-pounders, and 
8-inch howitzers captured during 
the War of 1812. 

The turret of U.S.S. Monitor, just 
recently recovered from the deep, 
was made by the aptly named Nov- 
elty Iron Works. 

When John Brown was hanged at 
Charlestown, Virginia, on Decem- 
ber 2, 1859, one of the Virginia 
militiamen present was Private 
John Wilkes Booth. 

The personal intervention of Abra- 
ham Lincoln was required before 
Congress would authorize the ap- 
pointment of regimental chaplains 
of the Jewish faith. 

Very late on the night of May 31, 
1861, then Lieutenant Colonel Ri- 
chard Ewell led a company of in- 
fantry in a hasty relief of a belea- 
guered Confederate outpost near 
Fairfax, Virginia, clad only in his 
nightshirt. 

While commanding a division in 
Phil Sheridan’s “Army of Observa- 
tion” on the Rio Grande in the 
summer of 1865, George Arm- 
strong Custer stirred up so much 
discontent in the ranks that out- 
right mutiny seemed imminent 
and it was rumored that he might 
be murdered. 


Note: We make every effort to check the 
accuracy of anecdotes published in 
“Knapsack,” but many were written 
down years after the event and in some 
cases are undoubtedly folk tales rather 
than genuine reminiscences. 


SHORT ROUNDS 


| “Aim Low!” 


The 74th Ohio was organized dur- 
ing the winter of 1861-1862. Mustered 
in for three years on December 10, 1861, 
the regiment was commanded by fifty- 
year-old Granville Moody (pictured 
right). Although sometimes cited as a 
“German” regiment, Germans were 
never more than a significant minority 
in the ranks. On the other hand, there 
was an unusually large number of nota- 
bly devout men in the 74th, earning it 
the nickname of “Preacher Regiment,” 
one of several so named in the Union 
army. 

The regiment served on garrison 


and occupation duty in the spring of | 


1862. But in November it was assigned 
to the Army of the Cumberland, and 
took part in the advance on Murfrees- 
boro and the ensuing Battle of Stones 
River. 


devoutness, on December 31, 1862, as 
the regiment prepared to go into action, 
Moody gathered his men together for a 
prayer. As they bowed their heads, the 
good colonel began, “Now boys, fight for 
your country and your God....” 

At that moment a tremendous vol- 
ley of Confederate musket balls snapped 
by overhead, interrupting the colonel but 
overshooting the gathered men, so that 
they suffered nary a single injury. Colo- 
nel Moody paused hardly an instant be- 
fore adding,“ .. and aim low!” With that, 
the regiment went into action. 

The regiment fought in both seg- 
ments of the Battle of Stones River (De- 
cember 31, 1862, and January 2, 1863) 
and went on to take part in the Tulla- 
homa Campaign in June and July 1863. 
It was engaged at Chickamauga and 
during the siege of Chattanooga in Sep- 
tember and November, and fought at 
Missionary Ridge on November 25. Re- 
enlisting on January 1, 1864, the veter- 
ans of the 74th took part in Sherman’s 
operations against Atlanta, the March to 
the Sea, and the Carolinas Campaign. 
After participating in the Grand Review 
in Washington in May 1865, the 74th 
Ohio was mustered out of federal ser- 
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| vice on July 11, having lost fifty-three 
personnel killed in action or mortally 
wounded, and a further 105 dead 
from disease. 

As for Colonel Moody, well, his 
little prayer earned him the nickname 


Roger D. Hunt Collection 


_ General Inflation 
In keeping with its reputation for | 


During the Civil War the two sides 
created what seems like an enormous 


| number of generals. Just taking the “ca- 


nonical” listings in Ezra Warner’s clas- 
sics Generals in Blueand Generals in Gray 
we get 1,008—583 of the former and 425 
of the latter. Of course, the job of gener- 
als is to lead the troops, so the ratio of 
troops to generals in the armies is per- 
haps of some interest. 

Of course, only troops and generals 
in federal—or “confederal”—service 
have been counted. All states had militia 
forces, which had their own generals, and 
some states even had “state troops,” men 


| on state active duty, with appropriate 


generals. 

As can be seen, Union forces had 
rather higher ratios of troops to gener- 
als than did the Confederates. This was 
to a great extent a reflection of the 
Union’s relative parsimony with regard 
to the awarding of higher rank. Although 
in both armies colonels often held posts 
that were more appropriate to generals, 
this was much more common in the 


| Union army. 


Both armies suffered a decline in the 
ratio of troops to generals during the 
course of the war. This was partially a re- 


“Let us pray that the terrible historic tragedy of our time may not have been 
enacted without instructing our whole beloved country through pity and terror.” 


—Herman Melville 
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“Aim Low,” which he bore until he re- 
signed from the service on May 16, 
1863. 


Mrs. Dabney’s Code 

The Dabneys were an African- 
American couple who served as spies 
for the Union army in Virginia during 
the spring of 1863. Mr. Dabney was 
with the Army of the Potomac north of 
the Rappahannock River, while Mrs. 
Dabney worked as a cook and Jaundress 
at the headquarters of a Confederate 
general south of the river. This put her 
in a good position to overhear impor- 
tant information. 

Although the intelligence supplied 
by the Dabneys proved excellent, some 
Union officers wondered how they ob- 
tained it, since Mr. Dabney rarely 
seemed to disappear for any protracted 


sult of casualties. But both armies also 
found it expedient to keep sometimes 
inept or unlucky commanders on ac- 
tive duty with token assignments, right 
through to the end of the war. 

While these ratios may suggest that 
the armies were rather top heavy with 
generals, in fact they were by no means 
unusual. At the peak of American 
strength in World War II (some twelve 


periods. Shortly before the Chancel- 
lorsville Campaign, someone asked him 
how he received information from his 
wife. Dabney answered by pointing to a 


| clothes line that could be seen through 


a telescope: 

That there gray shirt is Longstreet; 
and when she takes it off, it means 
he’s gone down about Richmond. 
That white shirt means Hill, and 
when she moves it up to the west 
end of the line Hill has moved up- 
stream. That red one is Stonewall 
[Jackson]. He’s down on the right 
now, and if he moves, she will move 
that red shirt. 


PROFILE 


The “Long Tom Rebellion” 
At the time of the secession crisis, 
Oregon had been a state little more than 


million men and women) the ratio of 
troops-to-flag officer (generals and ad- 
mirals) was about 5,380 to one. And in 
1815 the army with which Napoleon 
marched on Waterloo had about one 
general for every 750 of its 123,000 men. 
So the Confederacy’s January 1865 ra- 
tio is not that out of line, once one dis- 
counts generals still on active duty 
though without assignments. 


TROOPS PER GENERAL, 1861-1865 


TOTAL NET 

4091.8..... 3665.8 
4113.7..... 3765.7 
2646.1..... 2013.8 
2364.7..... 1679.3 
2551.8..... 1651.3 


GENS 


GENS 


NET 


TOTAL 
3844.3 .....2767.9 
2191.4... 1490.8 
1836.5..... 1101.9 
TSTRS okies 731.8 


YEAR 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 


CONFEDERATE 


Note: Figures are for the beginning of each year. Gens = the number of generals of the line on active duty. 


Total = the number of troops per general based on the number of men enrolled. 
troops per general based on the number of troops actually “Present for Duty.” 


Net = the number of 


two years. And the young state had im- 
portant internal security problems— 
not only were there some very rowdy 
gold rush settlements, but there was also 
what was quaintly termed an “Indian 
problem.” With the coming of Civil War, 
Federal troops were summoned east, 
leaving Oregon without military protec- 
tion, a situation made more difficult 
because of the activity of pro-Confed- 
erate elements. Before the war the ter- 
ritory had held a “popular sovereignty” 
referendum on whether it should be- 
come a “free” or a “slave” state, and 
about twenty-five percent of the voters 
had opted for the slavery option. 

To provide protection from Indian 
attacks and maintain order among un- 
ruly miners, not to mention keep an eye 
on the pro-secession element, the fed- 
eral government raised several compa- 
nies of volunteers in California, who 
manned a number of posts in the state. 
In addition the state legislature coughed 
up money to raise two regiments of vol- 
unteers, the 1st Oregon Volunteer Cav- 
alry (1862-1865) and the Ist Oregon 
Volunteer Infantry (1864-1867). These 
troops, and an occasional call up of mi- 
litiamen, managed to take care of prob- 
lems inside Oregon and some neighbor- 
ing areas of Washington and Idaho. 

The troops generally had a boring 
time, conducting routine patrols and 
expeditions to overawe unruly miners 
and restless Indians, with whom they 
had about two dozen tiny skirmishes, 
usually without much blood being shed 
on either side. 

Surprisingly, secessionist sympa- 
thizers proved rather quiescent. To be 
sure, there were rumors that the 
Knights of the Golden Circle were se- 
cretly raising secessionist militia com- 
panies in order to capture Fort Van- 
couver, the principal military post in 


| Washington Territory, but this action 
| never materialized. Secessionist slogans 
__ were sometimes scrawled on buildings 
| or uttered in barrooms. Occasionally 


Southern sympathizers raised the Con- 
federate flag, but they were usually 
quickly convinced of the error of their 
ways by local Unionists. 
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Oddly, the only “serious” secession- 
ist outbreak took place after the war, at 
Fort Eugene, in Lane County. Apparently 
secessionist sympathizers were unusually 
numerous in the county. Local newspa- 
pers had often run pro-Confederate 
items, and Confederate flags had fre- 
quently been displayed along the Long 
Tom River. 

Word of Lee’s surrender had damp- 
ened the spirits of Oregonian secession- 
ists, but the news of Lincoln’s assassina- 
tion appears to have heartened some of 
them. After all, there were still Confed- 
erate forces in the field, and Jefferson 
Davis remained at large. 


The “Long Tom Rebellion,” 
the only “serious” secessionist 
outbreak in Oregon, was a 
most quixotic affair. 


At Eugene on May 6, 1865, Philip 
Henry Mulkey, one of the most ardent 
secessionists in the state, apparently hav- 
ing had a mite too much to drink, began 
shouting, “Hurrah for Jeff Davis, and 
damn the man that won’t!” Mulkey kept 


_ up in this fashion for about an hour, wan- 


dering the streets of the town, while gath- 
ering a small crowd of sympathizers. 
Mayor J. B. Underwood requested assis- 
tance from Captain William V. Rinehart 
of the 1st Oregon Cavalry. Rinehart dis- 
patched some troops under Lieutenant 
Ivan D. Applegate, who promptly took 
Mulkey into custody, locking him up in 
the town jail. 

Brandishing ropes, a Unionist mob 
soon gathered at the jail demanding that 
Mulkey be handed over. When the troops 
refused, the mob attacked. Led by “a 300- 
pound German,” they broke through the 
front door of the jail. There followed a 
struggle between the troops and the in- 
truders, during which Mulkey slashed 
one of the Unionists with a knife, before 
the lynch mob was ejected and dispersed. 

Meanwhile, some of Mulkey’s 
friends and some other Confederate 
sympathizers had begun to gather. On 
the 7th a delegation of “Mulkeyists” de- 
manded that their hero be released. Cap- 
tain Rinehart demurred and the seces- 
sionists went away. Over the next few days 
tensions continued high. As the “Long 
Tommers,” rumored to number as many 


as five hundred, were openly collecting 
arms and talking about “doing some- 
thing,” Mayor Underwood handed mus- 
kets out to local loyalists, and, accord- 
ing to one tradition, even procured a 
cannon. Meanwhile, Colonel George B. 
Currey, commanding Fort Hoskins, 
about eighty-five miles to the northwest, 
ordered two companies of the Ist Oregon 
Cavalry readied for immediate move- 
ment to Eugene. 

Finally, on May 17, Captain Rine- 
hart received orders to transfer Mulkey 


| to Fort Vancouver by steamer. As the 


Long Tommers had threatened dire con- 


| sequences if Mulkey were removed from 
Eugene, Rinehart’s men spent the day | 


preparing for battle. Mulkey’s captivity 
had hardly been severe. He had been al- 
lowed daily walks each evening outside 
the jail, though within the company 


| compound, on the banks of the Will- 


mette River. On the evening of Wednes- 
day, May 17, Mulkey was permitted his 
customary stroll. There were only three 
guards posted. As they marched their 
posts, their routine at times left only one 
of them within sight of the prisoner, on 
this occasion James Burnap, a sixteen- 
year-old recruit. Seeing his chance, 


Mulkey casually positioned himself | 


along Burnap’s route. When the young 
soldier approached, Mulkey jumped 
him, threw him to the ground, and made 
a run for it. Unfortunately for Mulkey, 
some off duty soldiers had been playing 


| horse shoes nearby. Forty or fifty of these 


men were soon after the escapee, who 
was promptly recaptured. 

At 6:00 a.m. on May 18 two dozen 
soldiers under Sergeant James Apple- 
gate—a kinsman of the lieutenant—es- 
corted Mulkey out of town toward 
Lancaster, where they were to board a 
steamer at 3:00 p.m. At about 8:00 a.m. 
Captain Rinehart and Lieutenant 
Applegate discovered that the telegraph 
line to Lancaster had been cut. Soon af- 
ter, they were warned that two hundred 
armed Long Tommers had gathered at 
Lancaster, determined to free Mulkey. 
Lieutenant Applegate was dispatched on 
horseback to take command of Mulkey’s 
escort, by then about nine miles down 
the road, while a second detail of fifteen 
men was organized to reinforce them. 

Upon reaching the escort, Lieuten- 
ant Applegate ordered it across the 
Willamette River at Maxwill’s Ferry, the 
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only practical crossing for some miles. 


Then, posting a guard at the ferry, he 
pressed on. He left the prisoner and es- 
cort at Harrisburg, about two miles from 
Lancaster, and then proceeded ahead 
alone to reconnoiter. Discovering no 
Long Tommers at Lancaster, Lieutenant 
Applegate met the steamer and arranged 
for it to pick up the prisoner at Harris- 
burg. He then rode north about two miles 
to Ingram’s Ferry to reconnoiter. There 
he found about a dozen Long Tommers. 
He quickly returned to Harrisburg, and 
resumed command of the escort, which 
by then numbered about forty men, in- 


| cluding the addition of the second detail 


from Eugene. The troops spent an anx- 
ious night at Harrisburg, but the forty or 
so Long Tommers who had mustered at 
Ingram’s Ferry made no moves against 
them. At 7:00 a.m. on the 19th, the 
steamer Enterprise arrived, and Lieuten- 
ant Applegate and his prisoner were 
swiftly on their way to Fort Vancouver. 
The Long Tommers soon dispersed. 
Mulkey was held without charge for 
about three months. When he returned 
to Eugene he was given a tumultuous 
welcome by the Long Tommers. He also 
promptly sued Captain Rinehart for false 
arrest, demanding $10,000 in damages. 
The case dragged on for over two years, 
as the courts effectively refused to hear 
the case. Finally in 1867, after fourteen 
court appearances, Mulkey settled for 
$200. This, together with his court ex- 
penses, meant Rinehart was out of pocket 


| to the tune of $1,200, for which Congress 


graciously refused to compensate him. 
Thus ended the “Long Tom Rebel- 
lion,” the only “serious” secessionist 
outbreak in Oregon, a most quixotic 
affair. 3 


Note: Perhaps Captain Rinehart didn’t 
wait long enough for Congress, in its in- 
finite wisdom, to get around to settling 
his claims. Or rather, perhaps he just 
didn’t live long enough. He was not the 
only Oregonian to seek redress for ex- 
penses incurred as a result of the Civil 
War. In fact, the state of Oregon itself had 
spent a good deal of money keeping ele- 
ments of the militia on active duty to 
watch over the Indians early in the war. 


| The state’s petition for redress only took 


about 120 years before Congress saw fit 
to cough up the money, albeit without 
interest or adjustment for inflation. 
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SMALL ARMS AND THE 


Part I: The Prewar Debate 


There has been much debate as to what effect—if any-—the rifle musket had on the tactics employed 
in the Civil War (see for example the special issue of North & South on infantry tactics: Volume 4, #6). 
In this first of two articles, Brent Nosworthy discusses the evolution of European military thinking on 


this subject in the decade prior to the war. A second article will look at the actual impact of the new 
weapons on the battlefields of 1861-65. —ED. 
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WHEN VIEWED FROM THE PERSPECTIVE 
OF TACTICAL DIRECTIVES issued before 
an engagement, Civil War commanders 
often exhibited noticeable conservatism. 
Rather than prescribing tactics based on 
the “scientific method of rifle firing” and 
the long-ranged capabilities of the rifle 
musket, they consistently required their 
men to remain calm, withhold their fire, 
and, when they finally fired, to aim low. 
The other key element to their thinking 
was the judicious use of the bayonet. Be- 
fore the Battle of Bull Run, for example, 
General P.G.T. Beauregard predicted 
“great reliance will be placed on the bayo- 
net at the proper juncture,”! while the 
next year George McClellan emphatically 
instructed his men, “above all things rely 
upon the bayonet.”* William Rosecrans 
gave similar advice to his troops before 
the Battle of Murfreesboro: “Close 
steadily in upon the enemy, and, when 
you get within charging distance, rush on 
him with the bayonet.”? Even as the war 
continued, and a trend toward en- 
trenching emerged, high-ranking of- 
ficers continued to advocate the use 
of cold steel.* 

Many of the traditional meth- 
ods—such as bayonet charges and 
stolid marches into withering defen- | 
sive fire—strike the modern reader 
as absolute folly, an absurd holdover 
from an earlier age where less effec- 
tive weapons had made reliance upon 
such seemingly crude methods unavoid- 
able. Such a view is misleading, however. 
A thorough investigation of the various 
trends in tactics shows that by the late 
1840s the more progressive among the 
European military intelligentsia had ac- 
tually begun to move away from tradi- 
tional methods and started to explore 
formations and tactics that better ac- 
counted for the increased capabilities of 
new small arms then being cautiously in- 
troduced. It is also apparent that many 
influential persons in the U.S. military 
were aware of such trends. The full story 
of how the tactical reform movement 
was derailed in the late 1850s by Napo- 
leon III’s return to classical bayonet doc- 
trine, and how this greatly influenced 
military practice in the Civil War, is in- 
teresting and more complicated than 
usually depicted. 


Overleaf: First Bull Run—J.E.B. Stuart's 1st Virginia 
Cavalry attack the 11th New York Fire Zouaves, 
reproduced from Deeds and Valor (1906). 


THE MOVEMENT AWAY FROM 
NAPOLEONIC WARFARE 

The Swedish army was the first in 
Europe to consider breechloaders seri- 
ously, when it evaluated the Norwegian 
rifle in 1839. The Prussian army was not 
far behind, and in 1843 several of its in- 
fantry regiments adopted the “needle- 
gun” developed by Johann von Dreyse of 
Sémmerda. Rushing into the disputed 
duchy during the 1848 Schleswig Revolt, 
Prussian troops confronted a Danish 
force at Ilstedt. Armed with the needle- 
gun, a small body of Prussian infantry 
| was able to resist a series of determined 
efforts by Danish cavalry, infantry, and 
artillery to dislodge them from a 
bridge under which they had taken 
cover. In fact the small but audacious 
force was able to kill the Danish com- 
mander, inflict numerous other casu- 
| alties, and even take two guns.” 


ederacy 


Museum of the Confe 
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Prussian military authorities had 
foreseen the weapon’s effectiveness and 
immediately started to modify their own 
tactics to accommodate more deadly 
hostile small arms fire. The regulations 
of 1843 called for traditional battalion 
| columns to be replaced by smaller and 
| less vulnerable company columns. Some 
officers felt that the new small arms 
would soon effect more dramatic 
changes. In 1849 Captain Wittich of the 
Prussian infantry, for instance, published 
a controversial pamphlet, in which he 
argued that infantry armed with 
needlegun breechloaders would be able 
to unleash a hitherto unheard of six 
rounds per minute. Opposing sides 
would no longer approach to within two 
hundred to three hundred paces, but 
would be forced to halt when about six 
| hundred to eight hundred paces distant, 
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| whereupon a short but deadly fire fight 
would erupt.® 
These changes to basic battlefield 
rhythms would in turn produce tactical 
changes. Now that the defender would 
have the advantage, the attacker would 
| no longer able to rush in and overthrow 
| the defender with a show of bravado, but 
| would instead have to deploy and send 
| out numerous skirmishers. They would 
| also have to rely on much smaller attack 
formations, for use of the larger battal- 
ion-size columns associated with the 
Napoleonic era would be tantamount to 
suicide. 

Wittich felt that because of the in- 
creased effectiveness of rapid-firing 
| small arms both cavalry and artillery 
| would havea much more limited role on 

the battlefield of the future. The longer 
range and high rate of fire of the new 
| weapons meant that even small groups 


Library of Congress 


Generals Beauregard (left), McClellan (center), and Rosecrans 
were all enthusiastic advocates of the bayonet. 


of skirmishers would be able to with- 
stand a cavalry assault. Gone would be 
the days of daring hell-for-leather cav- 
| alry charges; the only chance cavalry 
would have was if it caught infantry 
completely by surprise. Denied their tra- 
ditional role, the number of cavalry as- 
signed to an army would be reduced. 
This smaller equestrian force would ei- 
ther be limited to a reserve function or 
transformed into mounted infantry, the 
troopers after quickly moving into posi- 
tion fighting on foot. 

Wittich also thought that the utility 
of field artillery would be curtailed. Be- 
lieving the range of breechloaders was 
| now greater than that of canister, adept 
| skirmishers would be able to pick off 
artillerymen before the latter were able 
to reply effectively. Although acknowl- 
edging that horse artillery might still 
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prove useful, Wittich opined that, like 
cavalry, the amount of field artillery 
would greatly decrease. 

Wittich certainly was not alone in his 
opinions, and within several years other 
European tacticians expressed similar 
views. Writing in 1856 Captain Gilluim 
of the Belgian artillery took an even more 
extreme stance, arguing that the very ba- 
sis of conventional methods was obso- 


lete. Gilluim theorized that the deadly | 


long-range fire of breechloaders or 
French Minié-style rifle muskets would 
make it impractical to employ close or- 
der formations, including line. Instead, 
entire armies would fight as long, serpen- 
tine lines of skirmishers.’ 


The French military was also opti- 
mistic about the impact of the rifle mus- 
ket it had pioneered during the 1830s 
and 1840s. The same year Wittich pub- 
lished his pamphlet, the French Ord- 
nance Department conducted trials with 
the Minié bullet at Vincennes. This pro- 
jectile penetrated two two-third-inch 
wooden boards at ranges in excess of one 
thousand yards. The Minié Pattern 1850 
rifle muskets distributed to the French 
infantry in the early 1850s incorporated 
backsights that could be adjusted up to 
nine hundred yards. They were clearly 
expected to conduct long-range fire.® 


THE NEED FOR MORE POWERFUL 
ARTILLERY 

There was one prediction that cap- 
tured everyone’s attention: infantrymen 
with breechloaders or Minié-style rifle 
muskets would be able to pick off 
artillerymen before they could effectively 
respond. The debate, in which infantry 
and artillery officers naturally took op- 
posed positions, resonated throughout 
military circles right up to the firing on 
Fort Sumter. However, one former Swiss 
artillery officer, Louis Bonaparte (later 


| Napoleon III), decided that the capabili- 
| ties of artillery had to be enhanced if this 
| arm was to be able to cope with the an- 


ae 


Hand-to-hand fighting in the Spanish-Moroccan wars. 


ticipated infantry threat. When he as- 
sumed power in France he im- 
mediately set about to solve a 
problem that had long bedev- 
iled artillery engineers—cre- 
ating an artillery piece that 
4 could fire shot and shell with 
equal facility. 

Bonaparte’s idea was to 
exploit the stronger shells then 
becoming available so that 
they could be fired along rela- 
tively straight trajectories 
from a gun, rather than along 
a parabolic trajectory from a 
howitzer. Guns fired solid shot 
along relatively flat trajectories 
at about 2,000 feet per second. 
Hitherto, sheets of cast iron 
had not been durable enough 
to withstand the enormous 
pressures experienced at high 
velocities. Shells had to be 
fired at no more than 700 fps 
so that the piece had to be 
angled up slightly, causing the 
projectile to follow a parabolic 
trajectory. The heaviest pro- 
pellant charge that could be 
used in a howitzer was about one-seventh 
of the weight of the shell, and usually only 
about one-fourteenth of its weight. Louis 
Bonaparte realized that the new shells 
could be propelled with a charge weigh- 
ing as much as one-quarter of this weight, 


| and that the resulting higher initial 


muzzle velocity allowed a flat trajectory. 
Guns now could be constructed that fired 
both shot and shell. He and several of his 
associates immediately set about design- 
ing a new artillery piece, which they 
dubbed the 12-pounder gun howitzer. In 
the late 1850s this handy piece would be 
introduced into the American army as the 
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light 12-pounder, but during the Civil 
War would be immortalized as the “12- 
pounder Napoleon.” 

Louis Bonaparte was still not satis- 
fied. He felt future models of breech- 
loaders and rifle muskets would eventu- 
ally possess even greater range and 
accuracy. The gun howitzer was a stop- 
gap measure and the only long-term so- 
lution was to develop longer-ranged, 
more accurate artillery. During the 1830s 
and 1840s several inventors tried to stir 
up interest in rifled artillery among the 
European military: M. Ponchara in 
France; Joseph Montigny in Belgium and 
Russia; Cavalli in the Italian states; and 
Baron Wahrendorf in Sweden. Bonaparte 
asked his ordnance department if they 
had any plans for rifled artillery; the of- 
ficials remembered an unsolicited pro- 
posal they had received from a Colonel 
Treuille de Beaulieu. It was decided to test 
Beaulieu’s system against that of Eng- 
stroem and Wahrendorf, and trials dem- 


| onstrated the superiority of Beaulieu’s 


ordnance. Several pieces were sent to Al- 
geria, where they proved successful. But 
the real test came during the Italian War 
of 1859, when at Solferino (June 24) 
French rifled artillery disrupted an Aus- 
trian cavalry charge with a few puffs of 
smoke. In one form or other the Beaulieu 
system was also successfully used during 
the Second Opium War (1856-60) and 
the Spanish-Moroccan War of 1860. The 
writing now clearly on the wall, most 
European military establishments rushed 
to adopt either the Beaulieu or 
Wahrendorf systems, a process generally 
completed by 1862.!° 


BRITISH REACTION 

Not everyone bought into this radi- 
cally optimistic assessment of the new 
small arms, however. Despite their will- 
ingness to examine the Minié-style rifle 
muskets then being introduced in France, 
the British military continued to adhere 
to a more traditional tactical view. From 
the moment the Hardinge Committee 
started to look at the new rifle muskets 
in 1852, one British captain, Charles 
Chesney, lost no time writing about the 
new firearms and the changes they would 
necessitate. In Observations on the Past 
and the Present State of Fire-arms, Ches- 
ney translated portions of Wittich’s text, 
and this otherwise obscure work thus 
gained a wider European and North 
American audience. 
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British skepticism stemmed from an_| 


appreciation of an important character- 
istic of all Minié-style rifle muskets. Near 
the end of his tenure as commander-in- 
chief of the British army, the Duke of 
Wellington took an interest in the P51 
Minié rifle, but demanded large bullets 
that could also be fired from a Brown 
Bess. After his death the Hardinge Com- 
mittee recommended a lighter .577 cali- 


ber Enfield. This was officially adopted | 


and a School of Musketry was established 
at Hythe in 1853 to teach British infan- 
trymen how to fire this weapon “scien- 
tifically.” Although trials with the Minié 
rifle and the Enfield established that ac- 
curate fire at one thousand yards was 
possible, it was found that ordinary in- 
fantrymen had difficulty obtaining such 
results in the field. The problem was the 
relatively slow initial muzzle velocities of 
bullets fired from rifle muskets. Belgian 
trials found that a Minié ball possessed 
an initial velocity of 1023.6 fps compared 
to 1408 fps for that fired from a Thou- 
venin “stem” rifle.'' The initial muzzle 
velocities of the old style rifle, Brown 
Bess, and pistol were 1750, 1500, and 947 
feet/second, respectively. ! 

If two bullets travel at different 
speeds, the faster bullet drops less per dis- 
tance covered. Military men referred to 
the relatively straight line traveled by a 
fast projectile as a flat trajectory and the 
curved line of a slower projectile as a rain- 
bow trajectory. When someone with a 
Minié-style rifle musket used his 
backsight, the bullet following a rainbow 
trajectory would only hit the target if he 
had estimated the range accurately.!? The 
target would only be hit if it was within a 
narrow band called the “dangerous 
space.” If the infantryman sighted the rifle 
for a slightly shorter or longer range, he 
missed. Experiments with the Minieé rifle 
showed that if a shooter adjusted his 
backsight for 273 yards, the target was 
only hit if it was between 218.5 and 306 
yards distant. If the shooter adjusted his 
sights for 993 yards, the enemy had to be 
between 986.5 and 997.25 yards to be 
hit.'4 The British found that a bullet from 
an Enfield traveling toward a target two 
hundred yards away would be twenty- 
one inches above the line of sight at its 
highest point, compared to 42.5 inches 
for a bullet fired at a target three hun- 
dred yards distant. In other words, if the 
Enfield was well aimed at an enemy three 
hundred yards off, the bullet would pass 
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over the heads of enemy soldiers between 
one hundred and two hundred twenty- 
five yards distant.!> 

The British were therefore generally 
skeptical about the new weapons, and felt 


that neither the Minié nor the Enfield 
| would live up on the battlefield to the 


theoretical capabilities established on the 
testing range. At the heart of the debate 
was the question of infantrymen’s behav- 
ior under fire. Gilluim and Wittich 
strongly believed that infantrymen 
armed with these longer-ranged, more 
accurate shoulder arms would exhibit an 
unheard of presence of mind under fire. 
Gilluim argued that the soldier, imbued 
with newfound confidence, would be 
transformed into a much more effective 
fighter. The constant need to estimate 
ranges and adjust the backsight would 
distract the combatant from the danger 
that surrounded him. “At great distances 
he will adjust his sights instead of firing 
at random: close to the enemy he will fire 
with more sangfroid than formerly, since 
he will feel confidence in his arm.”!® 
Those more cynical, however, denied 
that the new weaponry would impart 
these positive psychotropic effects. In 
1857 the Royal (British) United Service 
Institute (RUSI) was established. Its halls 
graced monthly meetings of officers from 
all arms to debate the implications of the 
latest developments in weapons and 
fighting methods. Although there was 
disagreement, it was unanimously be- 
lieved that the extreme supporters of the 
new weapons had grossly overestimated 
their practical capabilities, since they 
failed to appreciate how men actually 
performed under fire. In a June 26, 1857, 


lecture Lieutenant Colonel Dixon of the 
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ETF a 
British infantry firing Enfield rifles in 1855. 


| Royal Artillery reflected that although it 


was comparatively easy to train individu- 
als to achieve accurate fire on a firing 
range, it was almost impossible to repli- 
cate this on the battlefield. The soldier’s 
line of sight was frequently restricted by 
hills, woods, or the dust and smoke that 
accompanied battle. The confusion of 
battle also undermined the calm, mental 
discipline required to use these weapons 
effectively. Hurrying from one position 
to another, the shooter was as much the 
hunted as the hunter, and invariably 
would be “excited by every circumstance 
which ...operates so powerfully to distort 


a man’s judgment or his aim.”!” Sur- 


rounded by smoke, most soldiers would 
be affected by the whistle of shells and 
bullets flying overhead, while shell, shot, 
and bullet decimated the ranks. Add to 
this the groans and shrieks of the dying 
and wounded.!® 

Lieutenant Colonel Dixon was cau- 
tious about the probable effect the new 
small arms would have on tactical and 
grand tactical issues. Feeling that their 
practical ranges had been greatly overes- 
timated, Dixon believed opposing armies 
would still be able to approach to within 
four hundred yards of one another. Field 


| artillery and cavalry would continue to 


| play an important role, although Dixon 
| conceded cavalry would initially have to 
| remain in the background and await any 


opportunities that might arise during a 
hard-fought contest. Although he felt that 
artillerists would be able to respond ef- 
fectively to long-range sniper fire, they 
would have to be more cautious than for- 
merly, avoiding needlessly exposed posi- 
tions and close range confrontations with 
infantry.!? 


During the siege of Delhi in 1857 the efficacy of the rifled musket 
in trained hands was demonstrated, British troops are pictured 
demolishing the Cashmere gate prior to assaulting the city. 


Less than two weeks after Dixon’s ad- 
dress, Lieutenant Colonel Wilford, chief 
instructor at the School of Musketry, de- 
livered a talk at RUSI. A leading expert 
in the use of the new rifle muskets, it is 
hardly surprising Wilford gave a more 
optimistic assessment of their probable 
impact. Although, like Chesney and 
Dixon, he believed traditional formations 
and grand tactics were still viable, he felt 
that infantry fire fights would sometimes 
occur at one thousand yard ranges. Pos- 
sibly out of diffidence to cavalry and ar- 
tillery officers in the audience, he did not 
elaborate upon how these arms hence- 
forth would fight, except to say that in- 
fantry would no longer require as much 
artillery support.” 


WAR INTRUDES UPON THE DEBATE 

This was the debate as it existed by 
the mid-1850s. However, a number of in- 
ternational conflagrations erupted dur- 
ing the decade, involving several leading 
European nations in war. The resulting 
experiences would lead military authori- 
ties in Britain and France to draw oppo- 
site conclusions regarding tactics. 
Enfields began to be distributed to Brit- 
ish eastern troops in 1857, the year the 
Great Mutiny erupted in India. British 
officers did not have to wait long to see 
its superiority over traditional small 
arms. During the fighting for Delhi (Sep- 
tember 14-20, 1857) Corporal O'Flaherty 
of the 75th Foot would show what the 
weapon was capable of in competent 
hands. Noticing a crowd of Indian muti- 
neers in the distance, his commanding 
officer, Captain Richard Barter, promised 
O'Flaherty a large glass of grog if he could 
pick off the leader. O'Flaherty had re- 


ceived his assistant mus- 
ketry instructor certificate 
at Hythe and had mastered 
the “scientific method” of 
aiming a rifled musket. He 
set his sights at nine hun- 
dred yards and a shot 
whistled over the startled 
enemy, who thought them- 
selves safe. O'Flaherty ad- 
justed his backsights down 
to eight hundred yards, 
and with the next shot the 
leader fell over and the 
mob dispersed.”! 

Perhaps influenced by 
British experience during 
the Mutiny, a Captain Tyler 


| delivered a lecture on April 1, 1859, en- 


titled “The Rifle and the Spade, or the Fu- 
ture of Field Operations,” in which he 
painted a more optimistic picture of the 


| effective use of small arms than had his 
| predecessors at the Institute. Unlike 


| Dixon, who believed infantry would be 


restricted to fighting within four hundred 
yards of the enemy, Tyler thought effec- 
tive small arms fire could take place up 
to nine hundred to one thousand yard 
ranges. Like some Prussian and Belgium 
tacticians, he believed that field artillery 
and cavalry could not continue to use tra- 
ditional tactics. Field artillery could only 
be employed from protected positions or 
when covered by heavy iron mantelets, 


/ and henceforth would be used more 


against fixed positions than enemy for- 
mations.”” 

Driven by a different set of experi- 
ences French military thought headed in 
the opposite direction. French authori- 
ties at first had been extremely optimis- 
tic about the new small arms. The back- 
sights on the Minié rifle had been sighted 


up to nine hundred yards, and infantry | 
had been expected to use their weapons | 


up to this range. However, by 1858 the 
maximum range of the backsight was re- 
duced to six hundred yards, and the next 
year to only four hundred yards.”* When 
the chasseurs and zouaves were given a 
new carabine a tige that year, the “elevat- 
ing” backsight had disappeared alto- 
gether; the men were simply shown how 
to use their thumb as a crude backsight.”4 
Dragoons armed with a rifled carbine 
were not expected to estimate ranges, but 


were to use the old system of leveling | 


their firearms according to the distance 
of the target.’° 
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By the outbreak of the Italian War 
| of 1859, the French, who had pioneered 
| the scientific method of range estimation 
and precise aiming of the rifle muskets, 
had abandoned a systematic approach to 
aimed infantry fire. Before the start of the 
campaign, Napoleon III cautioned his 
| men against an unthinking over-reliance 
upon rifle muskets, which he claimed 
were “formidable only at a distance.” 

What had motivated such a reversal 

of opinion? Apparently it stemmed from 
the impact of the other major tactical de- 
velopment in French military thought 
during the 1840s and 1850s, the intro- 
duction of new “light infantry” tactics 
employed first by the Chasseurs d’Afrique 
and then by the fierce North African 
| zouaves with whom they were brigaded 
| during much of the Algerian Wars (1830- 
| 47). Although this new tactical system 
differed from the earlier Napoleonic sys- 
tem in a number of ways, two particular 
features are of interest here. The com- 
mands employed to switch troops from 
one formation to another were greatly 
simplified, a single command being is- 
sued instead of a series of eight to ten sub- 
commands. Going from column to line, 
the men now simply ran to their final po- 
sition instead of slowly going from one 
intermediate position to another. The 
march at the double was replaced by a 
“gymnastic pace, 165 paces per minute, 
which could be further increased to a 
_ staggering 180 paces per minute.”” 
The difference between the tradi- 
tional Prussian school of tactics”* that the 
British continued to employ and the new 
French light infantry tactics became ap- 
parent during the Battle of the Alma 
(Sept. 20, 1854) during the Crimean War. 
Describing the British methods, a con- 
temporary writer noted: 

The English, in admirable line of 
battle, marched with their ha- 
bitual step, receiving the fire of the 
formidable positions which they 
had to carry, without hastening or 
slackening their gait.... Heroic er- 
ror which inscribes many glorious 
names in the annals, but inscribes 
them in the register of the dead. 

Needless to say, the British suffered 
enormous casualties. In contrast, the 
French fared better. Marshal St. Arnaud, 
commander of the French forces, was 
quick to attribute the reason for this dis- 
| parity: “I have lost less men than they 
because I moved faster.’’? Not surpris- 
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ingly, French military authorities were 
extremely impressed with the new light 
tactics that seemed not only to reduce 
casualties during an assault but also si- 


multaneously increase the likelihood of | 


success. Of course the use of chasseur tac- 
tics, with their emphasis on an aggressive 
posture and speed of advance, did not 
mesh well with the “scientific method” of 
firing the rifle musket, which demanded 
the troops remain stationary as they care- 
fully estimated the enemy’s range. Caught 
between these conflicting priorities, the 
French decided to go with the swift, ag- 
gressive assault. Before starting the cam- 
paign of 1859 French soldiers were en- 
joined to advance quickly and with 
determination to decide the issue, as in 
their grandfathers’ time, with the threat 
of cold steel, that is, by the “suddenness 
of the attack and the unabated vigor of 
practiced hands, lungs and legs.”*° Events 
on the battlefield appeared to vindicate 
the emperor’s choice of tactics. Though 
a long-range exchange did occur between 
opposing riflemen at Montebello (May 
20, 1859), the action was only decided 
when the French infantry rushed in and 
expelled the Austrian defenders from 
their position at the point of the bayo- 
net.*! The same tactics were employed 
even more spectacularly by zouaves dur- 
ing the Battle of Magenta (June 4).*” 


REACTION IN AMERICA 

Neither these tactical theories nor 
the weapons and wars that helped mold 
them were any secret to the higher ech- 
elons in the U.S. War and Ordnance De- 
partments. Copies of Chesney’s Obser- 
vations on the Past and the Present State 
of Fire-arms were purchased in America, 
so Wittich’s views were not unknown on 
this shore. Much more importantly, Sec- 
retary of War Jefferson Davis made ev- 
ery effort to stay abreast of the latest de- 
velopments in weaponry and their 
employment. Following the lead of the 
Hardinge Committee, which in 1853 had 
recommended the adoption of the 
Enfield by the British army, Davis in 1854 
initiated experiments with what would 
become the M1855 Springfield. When 
the War Department published the Re- 
port of Experiments with Small Arms for 
Military Service, discussing the recent ex- 
periments at Springfield, its appendices 
included the French theory of motion of 
elongated projectiles, descriptions of 
British trials with the Enfield, and Gen- 


| 


Left: Colonel William J. 
Hardee, who in 1854 was 
selected to translate the 

French manual for 

light troops. 


Right: Raleigh 

Edward Colston, 

author of the 1858 
article “Modern Tactics,” 
pictured as an officer of 
the Egyptian army. 


eral Howard Douglas’ Treatise on Nor- 
mal Gunnery. 

There was even greater attention 
paid to European developments on the 
doctrinal side. Based on his earlier effort 
to teach the Second Dragoon regiment 
new French cavalry methods, Colonel 
William J. Hardee in early 1854 was se- 
lected to translate the Ordonnance du Roi 
sur exercise et les manoeuvres des 
bataillons de chasseurs a pied, the French 
manual for light troops used by both 
chasseurs and zouaves. (The New York 
Courter and Enquirer attributed the ac- 
tual translation to First Lieutenant 
Stephan Vincent Benét, grandfather of 
the well-known poet.)*? Interest in 
French light infantry tactics in the United 


| States would greatly increase with the 
| appearance of a semi-anonymous article 


entitled “Modern Tactics” in the South- 
ern Literary Messenger in January 1858. 
Describing the recent European revolu- 
tion in military practices, the writer, 
known only as “R.E.C.” (almost certainly 
Raleigh Edward Colston, a VMI instruc- 
tor who later commanded the 16th Vir- 
ginia Infantry regiment), agreed with 
radical European tacticians that there 
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would be a total transformation of war- 
fare. Much smaller columns of manoeu- 
vre and attack were needed. He also be- 
lieved like many others that field artillery 
would now be largely ineffective, except 
possibly for the new French 12-pounder 
gun howitzer which he thought could still 


| hold its own against enemy marksmen 
| and skirmishers. Most importantly, he 


predicted that light infantry tactics would 
soon completely supplant Scott’s Infan- 
try Tactics, an accurate prediction as it 
turned out.*4 In this new system of tac- 
tics, French chasseurs and zouaves were 
encouraged to take advantage of available 
cover, rather than simply stand in line as 
waiting prey. Frequently, they would lie 
on the ground and fire from a prone po- 


| sition, rolling over on their backs to re- 
| load their weapon. Colston argued that 
| the new way of fighting meshed perfectly 


with the American temperament: 
The new system is especially suited 
to the genius of the American 
people. It is in fact the bush-fight- 
ing of the American rifleman, ren- 
dered ten times more effective by 
the regularity of action which dis- 
cipline produces, and by the im- 
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Elmer Ellsworth’s zouave cadet drill team performs before an audience of 


Lieutenant Cadmus 
Wilcox (far left) and 
Captain John Gibbon 
(left) each wrote 
important manuals 
about weaponry 
prior to the Civil War. 
These photographs 
were taken during 
the war, in which the 
two men fought on 
opposite sides. 


« 


militiamen in Utica, New York, in July 1860. 


proved weapon |i.e., the Minie- 
style rifle musket] and the bayo- 
net.... If the French have derived 
such advantages from the new sys- 
tem, what could not be expected 
from Americans trained in the 
same way? 

There was at least one American 
military man who was more than will- 
ing to take up Colston’s challenge. This 
was E.E. Ellsworth, who on April 20, 
1859, established the United States 
Zouave Cadets of Chicago. After winning 
a contest sponsored by the National Ag- 
ricultural Society to determine the best- 
drilled militia organization, Ellsworth’s 
zouaves went on a nineteen-city tour 
during the summer of 1860.°° These 
demonstrations proved extraordinarily 
popular, and it was on their swell that 
thousands of northern volunteers 
donned exotic North African uniforms 
when called to the colors by Abraham 
Lincoln the following year. 

When war erupted between Russia 
and Turkey and her European allies in 
1853-54 Davis decided to take advantage 
of these hostilities to examine the latest 


developments in practice. The task was 
entrusted to a military engineer, an ord- 
nance officer, and an engineer cum cav- 
alry officer—Majors R. Delafield and A. 
Mordecai, and Captain George B. 
McClellan. The trio was to look at the 
new European small arms and recent in- 
novations in French field artillery (the 
gun howitzer) as well as the “auxiliary 
branches,” such as engineering, transport, 
cartography, and medical sciences. Al- 
though all three commissioners submit- 
ted extensive reports after the war, for the 
present purposes those of Majors 
Mordecai and Delafield are the most in- 
teresting. Mordecai described in detail 
the European flirtation with rifled artil- 
lery (Wahrendorf’s trials in Sweden in 
1846, Cavalli’s efforts in Sardinia, the 
Lancaster gun during the Crimean War, 
the attempts to create extra large mor- 
tars and guns at the Woolwich Arsenal, 
etc.), the new mechanical hand grenade 
introduced by the French, as well as a 


| complete catalog of the new rifle mus- 


kets recently adopted by European 


| armies. In the area of weapons technol- 


ogy, Major Delafield’s report described 


other recent European innovations: Rus- 
sian torpedo mines, the use of the tele- 
graph to transmit orders,’’ and the first 
wartime appearance of what he called 
“iron-sheathed floating batteries” and 
iron mortar boats. 

However, the true legacy of the 
Commission to the Crimea was neither 
the reports nor the new weapons its 
members described; it lay in the 317 mili- 
tary scientific works, and hundreds of 
drawings, illustrations, and maps that 
they collected as they traveled around 
Europe. These included highly technical 
treatises such as Charles G. Bormann’s 
Sur les shrapnels and more tactically ori- 
ented studies such as Wittich’s Tactics of 
Light Percussion Arms.** Moreover, there 
is evidence that these works quickly 
found their way to West Point, where two 
instructors soon authored their own in- 
fluential tomes. Lieutenant Cadmus M. 


| Wilcox (7th U.S. Infantry), who taught 
| at West Point from 1852 to 1860, wrote 
| Rifles and Rifle Practice as an Elementary 


| Treatise upon the Theory of Rifle Firing, 


while Captain John Gibbon (4th Artil- 
lery Regiment) penned The Artillerist’s 
Manual. Both authors freely acknowl- 
edged that their works were based pri- 
marily on the latest European military 
scientific writings.°? 

Although each of these works fo- 
cused largely upon its author’s spe- 
cialty—Rifles and Rifle Practice on small 
arms and The Artillerist’s Manual on ar- 


| tillery—there was a certain commonal- 


ity of approach. Both, for example, were 
highly technical and thoroughly explored 
all of the mathematical theories and for- 
mulae behind the weapons’ trajectories. 
They covered all the latest technological 
developments in encyclopedic detail, and 
presented the tactical methods associated 
with their respective arm of service. The 
two experts differed, rather predictably, 
on one important topic so hotly debated 
among the European military intelligen- 
tsia. Would artillery continue to play a 
meaningful role? Gibbon, the artillerist, 


| naturally enough, answered in the affir- 


mative. To justify his beliefs he employed 
an argument similar to that previously 
advanced by Lieutenant Colonel Dixon: 


| “The uncertainty of proper adjusting the 


sight of a rifle in the heat of battle, must 
be evident to everyone.” He argued that 
no less an authority than Napoleon III 
had acknowledged this problem, when he 
had the backsights removed from rifle 
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muskets and admonished his troops to | 


rely instead on the bayonet.” 
Wilcox, of course, disagreed and de- 


voted a large portion of his text to ex- | 


plaining how the infantrymen was to use 
the French scientific method of fire to 
compensate for the Springfield’s rela- 
tively low initial muzzle velocity.*! That 
he was sensitive to the fact that French 
experts seemed to have reevaluated 
their original optimism about how the 
new small arms would transform the 
face of battle is obvious from the fol- 
lowing passage: 
It would seem difficult to justify 
this action of the French govern- 
ment; but as it knows well the ad- 
vantages and defects of the elevat- 
ing sight, and from practical 
knowledge in battle have had op- 
portunities of judging of its use- 
fulness, and whether or not the 
soldier, under the excitement of 
battle, avails himself of it or not, 
and it would be well to study the 
matter thoroughly before ventur- 
ing to disapprove.” 


REVERSAL OF AMERICAN OPINION 

Wilcox’s request to “study the mat- 
ter thoroughly” unfortunately went un- 
fulfilled. The three-month “Italian War” 
had an intellectual impact far out of pro- 
portion to its scope. The sudden French 
reversal of their earlier advocacy of long- 
range rifle fire had initially been met with 
a certain amount of skepticism in the 
United States. But British, French, and 
Belgian experiments had all appeared to 
reaffirm the more optimistic assessments 
of the utility of the new weapon, and 
Wilcox’s bewilderment over the French 
change of view typified the reaction 
among the American military. 

But the glowing accounts of heroic 
performance of the French infantry at 
Magenta and Solferino changed all that. 
Writing four days after Solferino a cor- 
respondent in Paris for the Military Ga- 
zette, the journal for the New York State 
militia, praised Napoleon III for his for- 
titude in recognizing that the “Bayonet 
was still King of Arms,” and gloated: 

Many people supposed that the 

long range of muskets and rifles 

would do away with the bayonet 
charge, but what a mistake! Ah! 

This deadly, this devilish weapon, 

how it has become the king of the 

battles!...Gunpowder, crossbows, 


The Battle of Solferino, 1859, was hailed by many as demonstrating that 
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“the bayonet was still King of Arms.” 


long bows, rifles, revolvers, and all 
the missiles they can send, are cast 
into the shade. Hurrah for the 
bayonet! * 
This was no solitary opinion, and another 
writer in the next issue offered the fol- 
lowing panegyric: “The Bayonet... must 


| be relied on in all exigencies of war. It is 
always ready. No need of ammunition; 


no fear of failing in its supply of food. It 
does its work ever so silently, surely and 
unfailingly.”4 


THE DEBATE AT THE START 
OF THE CIVIL WAR 

The outbreak of the Civil War meant 
that tens of thousands of inexperienced 
volunteers suddenly found themselves 
thrust into military life, the majority 
completely unprepared. To help meet the 
challenge, most newspapers, and even 
some magazines, offered practical guid- 


| ance for the novice soldier. Advice from 


“old soldiers” appeared in the pages of 
the New York Times and the New York 
Post, for example.*? Newspapers and 
popular magazines played another im- 
portant role, providing information 
about newly emerging weapons technol- 
ogy and tactics. 

During the months following the fall 
of Fort Sumter, one finds traces of the 
same debate about weapons effectiveness 
and tactics in the American press that had 


| reverberated through lecture hall and 


barracks during the previous ten years. 
Despite the glorification of the bayo- 


net in the wake of the Italian War, there | 


were still some who tenaciously held the 
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optimistic view of the scientific method 
of firing the rifle musket. On May 1 the 
New York Times called for increased em- 
phasis on sharpshooting to exploit fully 
the capabilities of the rifle musket with 
which the troops were expected to be 


| armed. It also suggested that tactics based 


on long-range fire would be the most ef- 
fective: “The musket is principally valu- 
able as the handle of the bayonet, the rifle 
in the hands of the marksman is a bayo- 
net that stabs at a long range; and cannot 
be grasped by the adversary.” This train- 
ing was all the more important because 


| of what was regarded as an inequality of 


experience and expertise of those rush- 


| ing to the colors on opposing sides: “At 


the South, skill in sharp-shooting is al- 
most universal. At the North it is ex- 
tremely uncommon.” The article also 
touched upon a common problem that 
was just surfacing, a needless preoccupa- 
tion with appearance and formality: 
If our raw recruits, instead of wast- 
ing time in clamoring after equip- 
ment and learning needless evolu- 
tions, will consume every hour in 
target practice, they will be able to 
give a better account of themselves. 
The article concluded with a plea for the 
military to study the techniques of 


| Garibaldi’s troops in southern Italy, in- 


stead of fixing on the events at Magenta 
and Solferino: “Their success lay in cour- 
age and the mastery of the rifle. The cam- 
paign in Sicily has, in fact, many lessons 
for our soldiers in this crisis.” *° 

Ten days later Scientific American 
summarized some of the more progres- 
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Above: Union recruits practice a drill 
designed to repulse a cavalry charge. 


Right: a diagram of a similar drill from an 
early nineteenth century British military 
manual. 


sive European tactical theories. Thi 
“Practical Warfare” article warned its 
readers that “a complete revolution has 
been effected in the army exercises in 
Europe within ten years, and few of our 
citizen soldiery seem to be aware of the 
fact.” Observing that the new weaponry 
made the old-style Napoleonic column 
obsolete, it explained that: 
In the olden times, the solid col- 
umns and the desperate charge gen- 
erally won the battle; but light, ac- 
tive troops, spread over an extended 
field with good rifles, would soon 
slaughter the best drilled columns 
in the world, armed with smooth- 
bores muskets and handled in the 
old-fashioned pasteboard style. 
Modern tactics require a more ex- 
tended field with room for maneu- 
vering, hence greater care is neces- 
sary in handling the soldiers, and 
more intelligence on the part of the 
soldiers is necessary for talking up 
proper positions, to save themselves 
and harass the enemy to the great- 
est advantage. Formerly the posi- 
tion of an army could be ap- 
proached within 300 yards without 
experiencing injury from enemy 
fire. With the modern rifles, they 
could not approach men nearer 
than 1000 yards. Cavalry must now 
keep at a respectable distance until 
they can dash in under the cover of 


Bettmann 


Corbis 


smoke, or be preceded with rifle- 

men and artillery. 

Although the Scientific American ar- 
ticle did not identify the “foreign sources” 
upon which it admitted it was based, the 
argument clearly was in substance the 
same as previously advanced by Captains 
Wittich (Prussia), Gilluim (Belgium), 
Tyler (Britain), and Wilcox (U.S.). Its al- 
lusion to skirmishers with rifle muskets 
successfully wiping out (simulated) 
artillerymen at five hundred yards dur- 
ing British experiments also strongly sug- 
gests an intimate familiarity with the 
Journal of the Royal United Service Insti- 
tute.” 

As events would demonstrate, these 
articles represented a minority view that 
was overlooked and soon completely for- 
| gotten. A month later Scientific American 
reprinted a piece from Wilkes’ Spirit of the 
Times, a sporting magazine, written by 
its editor, now a volunteer soldier sta- 
tioned in Washington. It seems the idea 
that southerners were better marksmen 
was much bandied about at this time. 
Unlike the Times, which felt that every 
effort had to be made to redress this de- 
ficiency, the Wilkes’ editor believed that 
this apparent Southern advantage was 
irrelevant, since battles during the up- 
coming struggle would be resolved with 
| very different tactics: 


The coming struggle is not de- 
signed to be a contest of mere 
marksmen or evolution. War be- 
gan with the spear for its weapon: 
after a variety of changes, through 
several centuries, it yielded its re- 

finements, and under Napoleon III 

on the fields of Magenta and 

Solferino, comes back to the spear 

again....On this plan the coming 

war between the North and South 
will surely be contested... and may 

Heaven help those under the edge 

of whose bayonets these “pet 

lambs” shall succeed in getting... 

The saber bayonet is also to be dis- 

tributed throughout the entire 

army, and I feel certain, from what 

I have gathered through military 

men, the actual embrace of battle, 

man to man, is what the Northern 
captains of this war intend to rely 
upon.* 

There is some evidence that the same 
debate at least simmered in the rebel 
ranks. The Providence and Pawtucket 
Manufacturers & Farmers Journal, cer- 
tainly one of the more informative news- 
papers for those interested in the minu- 
tiae of troop recruitment and armament, 
reported a difference of opinion between 
Robert E. Lee and his brother generals 
regarding tactics: 

It is the opinion of General Lee that 
this war is to be fought and deter- 
mined by artillery. Other leading 
military men dissent from this 
view, and believe that in every 
battle the southern volunteers will, 
at any sacrifice, seek the closest 
quarters possible, and decide the 
fate of the hour with bowie knife 
and bayonet. The difference in this 
opinion is accountable to the fact 
that first comes from purely a theo- 
retical old soldier, who has to do 
with “war machines” all his life, 
while the other emanates from 
those who understand the calibre 
and spirit of the volunteers.” 

This tiny entry in a New England 
paper, in addition to showing that 
Pawtucket mechanics, or at least their 
newsmen, did not yet have a high regard 
for General Lee, suggests that the propen- 
sity to the bayonet charge—that would 
become so noticeable a quality in Tho- 
mas Jackson and many other southern 
generals—manifested itself even before 
the two sides joined in combat. 
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It is incontestably clear that the more 
progressive tacticians in Prussia, Belgium, 
Britain, and France started to move away 
from traditional Napoleonic tactics with 
the advent of the needlegun in Prussia in 
1843 and Captain Thouvenin’s “stem 
gun” during the same decade. The same 
would be true during the 1850s in the 
United States, as evidenced by the writ- 
ings of Cadmus Wilcox and John Gib- 
bon of West Point and Ralph E. Colston 
at VMI, not to mention various military 
correspondents for the Military Gazette, 
Scientific American, and some newspaper 
men in larger metropolitan areas. 


Musée du Chateau de Versailles, Paris 


The cult of personality that 
surrounded Napoleon II] in the U.S. until 
well into 1861 had an unfortunate effect 
upon tactical thinking. 


Unfortunately, this military intellec- 
tual movement was subverted by the 
achievements of French chasseurs and 
zouaves utilizing light infantry tactics in 
the Crimea and during the Italian War 
of 1859. The significance of these suc- 
cesses was magnified by what is best de- 
scribed as a cult of personality that now 
surrounded Napoleon III, which in the 
U.S. existed well into 1861. Scientific 
American unabashedly declared that the 
French military intelligentsia was the cen- 
ter of the martial world and most wor- 
thy of emulation. Its January 19, 1861, 
edition, for example, touted Napoleon III 
as no less than the “most shrewd and far- 
sighted ruler of men now living.”*° Two 
weeks later, the magazine explained why 
Napoleon III was so frequently men- 
tioned on its pages: 

Napoleon III is the ruling spirit 

who has effected the entire revolu- 

tion that has recently taken place 
in the equipment of soldiers, in all 
armies, with the rifle instead of the 


musket; and he has given more at- 

tention to this subject, perhaps, 

than any other person living.*! 

This reputation was partially justi- 
fied. After all, not only did Louis Bona- 
parte effectively introduce rifled artillery 
to the European military in 1859 (de- 
pending how one categorizes British 
Lancaster artillery, the Civil War was the 
fifth or sixth war where this weaponry 
was used in anger), but he had taken the 


| ironclad, until then an obscure invention 
| languishing in a Hoboken dry-dock, and 


shown the world its potential capabili- 
ties during the siege of Kinbrun (Octo- 
ber 17, 1855). Though the French Na- 
tional Guard and Bavarian revolutionar- 
ies had pioneered the use of the railroad 
to move troops quickly to and from a po- 


| tential battlefield in 1848,°2 it was left to 


Napoleon III at the start of the Italian 
War to demonstrate how such move- 
ments could be used strategically to sur- 
prise the enemy. 

There was a downside to this uncriti- 
cal acceptance of the emperor’s every ac- 


| tion and idea, however. Firstly, it lead 


many in the American military to adopt 
the reinvigorated bayonet charge doc- 
trine at the expense of tactics that ex- 
ploited long-range rifle musket fire. This, 
coupled with Henri Jomini’s retrogres- 
sive attempts to relinearize grand tactics, 
all too often would have fatal conse- 
quences during the Civil War.°? 
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Geoffrey Wawro, The Austro-Prussian 
War: Austria’s War with Prussian and Italy 
in 1866 (New York, 1996), p. 10. 

Although there has been a tendency 
among students of the Civil War to lion- 
ize Jomini, there has been no such incli- 
nation among Napoleonic specialists. 
Baron de Jomini played but a very minor 
role during the Wars of the Empire and 
afterward taught in a Russia military acad- 
emy. His popularity arose because his at- 
tempt to place Napoleonic grand tactics 
within a Frederician linear system meshed 
nicely with the very conservative neo-clas- 
sic sensibilities of the Restoration Period. 


THE BLOODY CRUCIBLE OF COURAGE 


a groundbreaking achievement in Civil War scholarship 


“Here, for the first time under one cover, 
is the story of the evolution of weaponry and 
tactics in the Civil War era that puts those 
military developments in historical perspective. 
Mr. Nosworthy challenges a host of 
misconceptions that have clouded our 
understanding of America’s bloodiest 
conflict. I have learned much and only 
wish that The Bloody Crucible of Courage 
had been available years ago.” 
-—Gordon C. Rhea, author of Cold Harbor. 
Grant and Lee, May 26 — June 3, 1864 
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only drill manuals, but also first person accounts of how they were used. This 
should prove to be a most valuable resource to re-enacters in particular, 
and to the student of military history in general. I highly recommend it.” 

—Leonidas Jones, Lt. Colonel, Liberty Greys, 6th Battalion, 1st Division, Army of 
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DAVID F. CROSS, M.D. 


WHY DID THE YANKEES 
DIE AT ANDERSONVILLE? 


THE NAME ANDERSONVILLE 
EVOKES STRONG PASSIONS 
TO THIS DAY. As Carl Sandburg put 


it in 1939, “ ‘Andersonville’ in the North ° ; 


meant horror beyond words.”* Someone, 
it would seem, must be culpable. There 
have been one hundred forty years of re- 
crimination, finger-pointing, and “wav- 
ing the bloody shirt.”? James Ford Rhodes 


in his 1904 multiple-volume History of « 


the United States of America devoted an 
entire chapter to the treatment of pris- 
oners in the Civil War. “No subject,” he 
began, “is so difficult of discussion be- 
tween Southern and Northern men as 
that suggested by the word ‘Anderson- 
ville’’* Even today there remain many 
people with an axe to grind. The current 
view is that the unspeakable conditions 


and grim mortality at Andersonville were 


not the result of a Confederate con- 
spiracy—there was no organized malice 
(although, perhaps, there was consider- 
able active indifference). What happened 
was that Federal prisoners were victims 
of the “Law of Unintended Conse- 
quences.” In the third year of the war, and 
with their railroads in chaos, the Con- 
federates created a huge prison camp 
(larger than the city of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, at the time) in the pine barrens 
of rural southwestern Georgia that was 
served by a single-track railroad. The 
prison population swelled uncontrolla- 
bly to over 30,000 without the infrastruc- 
ture to sustain it. The result was a hu- 
man disaster. 

The raw statistics are well known.° 
The average mortality rate for POWs, 
North and South, was about thirteen per- 
cent—which was in fact little different 
from the rate at which Federal and Con- 


federate soldiers died of disease in the > 


Right: this Northern caricature reflects the 
regional stereotype of the Southern “Cracker” 
serving as infantry in the Confederate armies 
(Harper’s Weekly, 1862). 
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" field.© But the overall mortality rate of 
Federal prisoners held at Andersonville 
was more than twice that. Even that does 
not tell the whole story. About 41,000 
Federal soldiers shuffled into Anderson- 
ville between February 1864 and the end 
of the war.’ Although only 13,000 pris- 
oners are buried in the National Cem- 
etery at Andersonville, it is probably no 
exaggeration to state that fifty percent of 
the prisoners who entered the camp died 
before reaching home, or arrived home 
mere wrecks of men.® One can only 
speculate what size the Andersonville 
cemetery would have been had General 
Sherman’s campaign in Georgia not 
forced the evacuation of the prisoners, 
many of whom died elsewhere. 

Bruce Catton set the modern tone 
for the explanation of the tragedy of 
Andersonville. Along with the poor plan- 
ning, inadequate resources, mismanage- 
ment, and bureaucratic bungling, he 
wrote: 

The terrible things which hap- 

pened in [the Civil War prison 

camps] seem to have taken place 

not because anyone meant it so but 

simply because men were clumsy 

and the times were still rude.’ 
Catton added the observation: “A certain 
combination of incompetence and indif- 
ference can cause almost as much suffer- 
ing as the most acute malevolence.”!® 
While undoubtedly true, this would seem 
to apply to all the Civil War prisons (and 
probably all wars), and fails to explain 
what set Andersonville apart. 

Certainly, following the termination 
of prisoner exchanges late in the war, the 
Richmond government was paralyzed in 
dealing with the large number of Federal 
prisoners. The conditions in the Confed- 
erate military prisons “presents a great 
embarrassment,” confessed the Confed- 
erate Secretary of War James Seddon. But, 
he added, “I see no remedy which is not 
worse than the evil... We are not respon- 
sible for the miserable sufferings of the 
captives.”!! 

After the war ex-Confederates such 
as Edward A. Pollard, editor of The Rich- 
mond Examiner, denied there had been 
any “problem” at Andersonville, pro- 
claiming the prison was of “unquestioned 
healthfulness” and citing “the history of 
the extraordinary efforts of the Confed- 
erate authorities to relieve the suffering 
of Andersonville.” He added, “It is sim- 
ply in opposition to all that is known of 


that the sufferings of Andersonville were 
the result of neglect, still less of design 
on the part of the Confederate govern- 
ment.”!? Others since have apologized for 
the Andersonville prison camp horrors 
by pointing out that the Confederacy 
simply did not have the necessary re- 
sources, and have also blamed the policy 
of the Lincoln government that halted 
prisoner exchange ostensibly over the is- 
sue of “white-for-white” repatriation.!° 


mont Brigade is instructive.'® 

The proud Vermont Brigade of ie’ 
Army of the Potomac was not only one 
of the best combat units, but was also 
among the healthiest in the army.'” The 
Vermont farm boys turned soldiers were 
remarkably free of illness, only nine per- 
cent of them dying of disease. For most 
of the war, members of the Vermont Bri- 
gade who were captured fared about the 
same as the majority of Union POW’s, 


Lithograph of Andersonville by former prisoner Thomas 0’Dea of the 16th Maine Infantry. 


Northerners had another take on the 
situation. A Vermonter explained quite 
simply what had occurred in a letter to 
her local newspaper in 1866: “Uncle Wil- 
liam H. Colvin (mamma’s brother) was 
starved to death in Andersonville 
prison.”!* George G. Benedict, Vermont's 
official Civil War historian, concluded in 
1888, “The southerns have been more 
sensitive to the charge of inhuman treat- 
ment of their prisoners than to any other 
brought against them, and southern writ- 
ers and statesmen have written many 
pages and utter many words to refute it; 
but no statements or sophistries can wipe 
out or gloss over the stain of such facts 
as these.”!° 

Nevertheless, while each of these ex- 
planations may contain a part of truth, 
none seems entirely sufficient to explain 
why Andersonville was in a “class by it- 
self? Employing what historian James M. 
McPherson calls “the fallacy of reversi- 
bility,’ it can be argued that all these fac- 
tors were present to some extent at vari- 
ous times in other Civil War military 
prisons, both in the South and in the 
North, without producing another 
Andersonville. In this respect, an exami- 


thirteen percent dying in Confederate 
captivity. However, something very dif- 
ferent happened to 379 enlisted men cap- 
tured on June 23, 1864, at the Weldon 
Railroad south of Petersburg. Initially 
sent to Andersonville, 224 died during or 
as a direct result of their captivity, a total 
of fifty-nine percent! This was extreme 
even for Andersonville. 

The chief surgeon at Andersonville 
was Dr. Isaiah H. White. In May 1864 he 
reported that “The diseases now prevail- 
ing are those of the digestive system, di- 
arrhea and dysentery, which have in most 
instances a scorbutic connection.”'® 
Scurvy combined with diarrhea was a 
particularly lethal combination, not only 
at Andersonville but also in London pris- 
ons (1823), polar expeditions (1853), 
among the British and French troops in 
the Crimea (1854-56), and during the 
Boer War (1899-1902).!° The severe mal- 
nutrition at Andersonville produced a 
nutritional multiple deficiency state in 
which scurvy was the more or less promi- 
nent feature. The diet deficient in pro- 
tein and vitamins, particularly B12 and 
folic acid (in addition to vitamin C), pro- 
duced intestinal malabsorption and di- 
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arrhea.”” The Confederates fed the pris- 
oners a ration consisting chiefly of un- 
bolted corn meal (corn kernel, husks, and 
cobs all ground in together.) Captain 
Henry Wirz, the commander of the in- 
ner stockade, reported on June 6, 1864, 
that “the bread which is issued prisoners 
is of such an inferior quality, consisting 
fully of one-sixth of husk, that it is al- 
most unfit for use and increases dysen- 
tery and other bowel complaints.”*! The 
physicians at Andersonville also recog- 
nized this diet was unhealthy. Dr. R. 
Randolph Stevenson, another chief sur- 
geon at Andersonville, recalled, “The 
bread was made from cornmeal...{that] 
produced diarrhea, and hence laid the 
foundation of all those symptoms result- 
ing from defective nutrition.”*? Dr. White 


appears to have deduced the connection 
between the unbolted corn bread, accel- 
erated scurvy, and diarrhea. In early Au- 
gust he noted that feeding the prisoners 
the unbolted com meal was “unwhole- 
some” and added that “amongst the older 
prisoners, scurvy prevails to a great ex- 
tent, which is usually accompanied by dis- 
eases of the digestive organs.” ** 

The Confederate surgeon general, 
Dr. Samuel P. Moore, sent the South’s 
foremost medical expert on infectious 
diseases, Professor Joseph Jones, to 
Andersonville in September 1864 to “de- 
termine the true causes of the great mor- 
tality amongst the Federal prisoners.” Dr. 
Jones found 9,501 prisoners afflicted with 
scurvy and concluded this disease of vi- 
tamin C deficiency was responsible either 
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directly or indirectly for nine-tenths of 
inmates’ deaths.” Actually, the prisoners 
appeared to be dying of “scorbutic dys- 
entery.”? 

Putting the sickness among the pris- 
oners down to an inadequate diet, Dr. 
Jones in his report to the surgeon gen- 
eral concluded, “there is no recognizable 
source of disease in the waters or soil of 
Andersonville.’*’ Dr. Jones had no way 
of knowing how wrong he was. With the 
other Confederate physicians at Ander- 
sonville, he was witnessing a massive and 
lethal epidemic of hookworm. 

Intestinal worms contracted from 
the soil (soil transmitted nematodes or 
geohelminths) are prevalent throughout 
the developing world, where primitive 
levels of hygiene and education are 


coupled with bare feet and the absence 
of properly constructed outhouses and 
flush toilets. Today hookworm is the sec- 
ond most common of these helminthic 
infections, affecting over one billion 
people worldwide. 

The adult hookworm measures less 
than a centimeter in length and resides 
in the wall of the small intestine. The fe- 
male worm lays as many as 10,000 ova 
(eggs) per day, and these are passed in 
the stool after which the larval stage 
thrives in the warm moist sandy or loamy 
soil of tropical and sub-tropical coun- 
tries. This larval stage penetrates the hu- 
man skin, particularly between the toes 
of bare feet, and is transported by the 
blood stream to the lungs, where it is 
coughed-up and swallowed. The mature 
worm burrows into the lining of the small 


HOOKWORM DISEASE ILLUSTRATIONS 


(1) Worldwide distribution of endemic hookworm 
(Necator americanus). Courtesy of the Missis- 
sippi Historical Society 

(2) Early twentieth century cartoon conveying the 
message that the road to “happiness” for the 
southern population afflicted with hookworm 
leads through proper “sanitation” to “good 
health” Courtesy of Professor Linda Hulton, 
James Madison University 

(3) “The 10,000 hookworm family” from Alabama 
in 1924. Treatment of the entire family yielded 
10,861 worms. Courtesy of the Rockefeller 
Archive Center 


intestine and causes illness primarily by 
ingestion of the host’s blood, leading to 
chronic anemia.”” 

Hookworm is endemic in tropical 
Africa and was brought in the bowels of 
African slaves to North America, where 
it became a regional affliction below the 
Mason-Dixon Line. In the nineteenth 
century, probably as many as forty per- 
cent of the region’s population harbored 
the parasite.*® So prevalent was hook- 
worm infection and for so long was it a 
feature of Southern rural life that Ameri- 
cans mistook the physical appearance of 
hookworm sufferers to be the distinct 
genetic expression of an unfortunate 
economic and social class. This regional 
stereotype for the poor white rural popu- 
lation (the “Georgia Cracker”) incorpo- 
rated, in varying degrees, a prematurely 


(4) The Bryant family of McCreary County, 
Kentucky, in 1913, all with severe infec- 
tion. Courtesy of the Rockefeller Archive 
Center 

(5) A young sharecropper at Chesnee, Spartan- 
burg County, South Carolina. Library of 
Congress 

(6) John Dewitt, age twenty-nine, of Walterboro, 
Colleton County, South Carolina, exhibiting 
the ravages of hookworm disease. Courtesy 
of the Rockefeller Archive Center 

(7) Demonstration of the Kentucky Sanitary 
Privy to a rural population in the early 
twentieth century. Courtesy of Professor 
Linda Hulton, James Madison University 


aged, emaciated appearance, with strik- 
ing lankness of frame and slackness of 
muscle, a misshapen bony scarecrow 
look with a peculiar “fish eyes” stare, and 
a sallow complexion.”? These lethargic, 
shambling poor white folk were a hall- 
mark of the Deep South, and their ap- 
pearance and lack of energy caused many 
outsiders to describe them as lazy and 
ignorant.*” 

Comfortably and securely berthed in 
the bowels of millions of Southerners, the 
parasite avoided detection for two cen- 
turies. The chronic anemia it produced 
seldom killed its victims outright, but left 
them feeling weak, listless, and out-of- 
sorts; hence its later identification in the 
popular press as the “germ of laziness.”*' 
During the Civil War it operated as a “se- 
cret weapon” for the North by sapping the 


(8) School boys from Alabama, left to rightage sev- 
enteen, fifteen, and eighteen, in 1924. The boy 
in the center had light hookworm infection, the 
two on either side were heavily infected. Cour- 
tesy of the Rockefeller Archive Center 

(9) George Tripp, age twenty-six, of Marengo 
County, Alabama, revealing the typical features 
of hookworm disease. Courtesy of the 
Rockefeller Archive Cente 


(10) Intestine of a three-month-old child in the 


Democratic Republic of the Congo. The hook- 
worm (ancylostoma duodenale) is attached 
to the epithelium of the intestine by its 
mouth. Courtesy of the Armed Forces Insti- 
tute of Pathology. 
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IMPORTANT! 


HOOKWORM DISEASE 


TREATED FREE 


Commissioners, co-operating with the State Board of Health, will conduct 
temporary Dispensaries for the examination and treatment of Hookworm disease. These 
Dispensaries will be free to all from 9:30 A. M. to 3:30 P, M. at the following places: 
Bahama, Tuesdays, November 18, 25; December 2, 9, 16, 23. 
Massys’ Chapel, Wednesdays, November 19, 26; December 3, 

10, 17, 24. 
East Durham, Thursdays, November 20; December 4, 11, 18. 
West Durham, Fridays, November 21,28; December 5,12, 19, 26. 
Durham, Saturdays, November 22, 29; December 6, 13, 20, 27. 


Dr. H. L. SLOAN, of the State Board of Health, and District Director for Hookworm 
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strength of the Confederate armies.2? As 
a recent historian of the South observed, 
“No one can say just how much... hook- 
worm helped to sustain the Union.” To 
a physician’s eye, Lee’s infantry, “Those 
gaunt, barefoot, whiskery scarecrows” 
described by Robert Penn Warren, actu- 
ally had the typical appearance of suffer- 
ers of hookworm disease—a barefoot re- 
cruit from Dixie was sure to be a haggard 
and anemic.*4 

At Andersonville during the summer 
of 1864 a “perfect storm” of conditions 
produced within the stockade a lethal epi- 
demic of hookworm infection. First, 
there were the hookworm larvae endemic 
in the Georgia soil, probably freshly left 
by the gangs of slaves employed in clear- 
ing the area and constructing the stock- 
ade. Next came the heat of the Georgia 
summer and the influx of thousands of 
Yankees densely crowded into the stock- 
ade.*°? These Federal prisoners suffered 
from multiple nutritional deficiencies 
that produced “scorbutic dysentery.” In- 
adequate vitamins and protein in the diet 
resulted in malabsorption, and the un- 
bolted cornbread aggravated the diar- 
rhea. The mind boggles picturing upward 
of 30,000 prisoners suffering what must 
have been near universal diarrhea, and 
the traffic of 60,000 feet kneading the in- 
terior of the stockade into a reeking bog, 
the stench at times reaching the nearby 
settlement of Americus when the wind 
was “right.”*® Infected men passed mil- 
lions of hookworm ova into the soil and 
the stockade quickly became a quagmire 
teeming with larvae. Many of the pris- 
oners were shoeless and all slept on the 
ground. Hookworm larvae penetrated 
the skin of prisoners’ hands when they 
were grubbing for roots and digging wells 
and burrows for shelter, and there were 
few eating or cooking utensils, so pris- 
oners probably ate a good deal of dirt. 
The drinking water from Stockade Creek 
must have been heavily contaminated 
with larvae, as were the wells. Even bath- 
ing could produce lethal infection.*” The 


Above Left: The hookworm dispensary of the 
Virginia Department of Health rural county 
school inspection program in 1913. Professor 
Linda Hulton, James Madison University. 


Left: Broadside advertising temporary hook- 
worm dispensaries in Durham, North Caro- 
lina, in 1913. Collections of the University of 
North Carolina a Chapel Hill Libraries. 


cycle was then repeated either by penetra- 
tion of the skin or oral ingestion of the 
larvae, until virtually every inmate was 
massively infested, the crowded condi- 
tions producing an explosion of infec- 
tion. Hookworm, which existed in the 
Southern population as a nonlethal and 
indolent illness, lived up to its scientific 
name (Necator americanus) in the Yan- 
kees, becoming an “American killer,” as 
the northerners lacked a natural immu- 
nity. Between June and October, 10,000 
prisoners died, including fifty-seven of 
the Vermonters captured at the Weldon 
Railroad. 

It has been suggested that black pris- 
oners and white Confederate guards ex- 
perienced a lower mortality rate at 
Andersonville because the former were 
better fed, being employed on burial and 
other work details outside the stockade, 
while the latter had access to supplemen- 
tal food beyond their daily ration.** 
While true, it seems more important that 
the Afro-Americans survived because 
they were genetically less susceptible to 
hookworm infection, and the guards 
rarely set foot inside the stockade.” 

Medical science, of course, did not 
identify hookworm for a further thirty 
years. Marine colonel Ashford K. Bailey 
investigated the deadly epidemic that fol- 
lowed the San Ciriaco hurricane of 1899, 
in which 11,875 Puerto Ricans died.” He 
discovered that hookworm becomes 
deadly when the victim is also afflicted 
with the intestinal malabsorptive disease 
endemic in the Puerto Rican jibaro (pe- 
ons).*! In the same way, at Andersonville 
the concurrence of “scorbutic dysentery” 
converted the hookworm into a killer. 

Hookworm has always been a 
scourge of sub-tropical and tropical ar- 
eas of the world—the anemia described 
in the Egyptian Papyrus of Ebers (c. 1550 
B.C.) is probably that caused by hook- 
worm. But the cause was not recognized 
until the late nineteenth century, when 
the medical microscope became avail- 
able, In the 1880s a particularly virulent 
outbreak of anemia afflicted the laborers 
digging the St. Gotthard tunnel in Swit- 
zerland, and during post-mortem exami- 
nation of the body of a St. Gotthard 
miner Italian physicians discovered 
hookworm ova and the adult worm.” 

Dr. Charles Wardell Stiles, the puta- 
tive “discoverer of hookworm disease,” 
was trained in Europe and, beginning in 
1892, with single-minded persistence he 


championed the cause of hookworm | 


eradication in the United States.*? The 
infection rate was thirty-four percent 
among adults in the South and thirty- 
seven percent among school children. A 
campaign to eliminate the “disease of la- 
ziness” from the Deep South began in 
1909 when Dr. Stiles persuaded the 
Rockefeller Foundation to set up a five- 
year sanitary commission for hookworm 
eradication.’ The first dispensary for 
treating hookworm disease opened in 
1910 in Columbia, Mississippi, and was 
so successful that it became the model for 
others throughout the South. In the five 
years from 1910 to 1914 nearly 1.3 mil- 
lion Southerners were examined and 
700,000 treated. Over time Southerners 
learned to practice proper sanitary meth- 
ods to prevent the spread of hookworm 
eggs, and the disease has now been all but 
eliminated. Today the parasite is only a 
minor health problem in the South; for 
example, in 1981 a mere sixty-nine cases 
were reported to the Mississippi State 
Board of Health.* 

Dr. Stiles visited the Andersonville 
area early in the twentieth century and 
questioned inhabitants who could pro- 
vide information about the illnesses of 
the Federal prisoners. He concluded that 
hookworm infection was present and had 
caused a lethal epidemic. Stiles conveyed 
his findings to Professor Edward P. 
Channing of Harvard University, and in 
his six volume History of the United States, 
Channing stated: “Moreover, Anderson- 
ville was within an area seriously affected 
with hookworm....It would have been a 
marvel if the disease which affected the 
bodies of the natives who brought sup- 
plies and of the soldiers who guarded the 
stockade, had not penetrated within and 
resulted in an explosive epidemic that has 
few counterparts.”* 

Dr. Stevenson, writing in 1876, ar- 
gued “that the sufferings at Andersonville 
were the results of a malignant pesti- 
lence.” Undoubtedly, many compound- 
ing factors contributed to the disaster at 
Andersonville, but Dr. Stevenson had it 
right. In all the subsequent controversy 
over the culpability or otherwise of camp 
commandant Henry Wirz, this earlier 
finding has all but disappeared from view. 
But whatever other factors may or may 
not have been at work at Andersonville, 
it was an explosive and lethal epidemic 
of hookworm that placed the prison “in 
a class by itself” 


Vermont, is a retired internist. His book, 
A Melancholy Affair at the Weldon Rail- 
road, recounting the story of four hun- 
dred Vermonters captured in an engage- 
ment south of Petersburg, Virginia, in 
June 1864 and imprisoned at Anderson- 
ville, will be published by White Mane 
this autumn. 
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DO YOU KNOW? 

. Every seceded state except this one contributed 
at least one regiment of white soldiers to the 
Union army. 

2. These two states were admitted to the Union 

during the Civil war. 

. This Confederate major general was the son of 

a former United States president. 

4, These two Union generals were captured dur- 
ing a raid on Cumberland, Maryland, in Febru- 
ary 1865 (raid conducted by Jesse McNeill). 

5. This former Union general was elected to Con- 

gress after the war and resigned after getting into 

a fight with an Iowa congressman. 

What was the Camden Expedition? 

. This Republican house member said the follow- 

ing during the 1865 debate over the abolition of 
slavery: “Mr. Speaker, we shall never know why 
slavery dies so hard in this Republic and in this 

Hall, till we know why sin outlives disaster, and 

Satan is immortal...” 
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TEASER: Attention “Star Trek” fans! Which 
Union regiment was led by James T. Kirk? 


THE ANSWERS to questions 1-7 are on page 
93. If you know the answer to the teaser question, 
send it to: NORTH & SOUTH, 33756 Black Moun- 
tain Road, Tollhouse, CA 93667. The author of the 
correct answer drawn from the North & South hat 
will win a free book prize. 


WE HAVE A WINNER 
The Teaser question in volume 6, #3 was “Who 
was the only Union general to have represented 
three different states in the U.S. Senate?” The 
correct answer was James Shields, who at different 
times represented Illinois, Minnesota, and 
Missouri. We received a flood of correct answers, 
and the name drawn from the NeS hat was that 
of Trevor Rees of St. Peters, Missouri. He receives 
a copy of Gary Adelman’s The Myth of Little Round 
Top as his book prize. 
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D.C. 


Geographic Locale: 
Washington D.C. /Northern Virginia / Maryland 
CAPITOL HILL CWRT 
Contact: Dr. Donald J. Senese, Publicity Chairman 
Doctor_don42@yahoo.com 
11409 Bayard Dr., Mitchellville, MD 20721 
(301) 262-3768 + http://www.chewrt.org 


GEORGIA 


Geographic Locale: Northeast Georgia 
NORTHEAST GEORGIA CWRT 
Contact: Steve Narrie, President 
c/o Gwinnett History Museum 
455 South Perry St., Lawrenceville, GA 30045 
www.negacwrt.org 


HAWAII 


Geographic Locale: Honolulu 


HAWAII CWRT 
Contact: Raydeen Kimura 
399 Kuliouou Road, Honolulu, HI 96821 
(702) 281-0282 * hicwrt@hotmail.com 


ILLINOIS 


Geographic Locale: Chicago 
CWRT OF CHICAGO 
Contact: Janet Linhart 
1465 McCormick PI., Wheaton, IL 60187 
(630) 752-1330 + janetlinhart@att.net 


Geographic Locale: West Suburban Chicago 
SALT CREEK CWRT 
Contact: William J. Hupp 
PO. Box 4873, Wheaton, IL 60189 
wjhupp@aol.com 


INDIANA 


Geographic Locale: Indianapolis 
INDIANAPOLIS CWRT 
Contact: Ms. Nikki Scholfield 
7929 Hunters Path, Indianapolis, IN 46214-1535 
N/SCHOFIELD@aol.com 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Geographic Locale: Bridgewater 
OLDE COLONY CWRT 
Contact: William J. Bernache 

10 Liberty Road, Bridgewater, MA 02324 
WIBKJB@aol.com 


TABI 


MICHIGAN 


Geographic Locale: Kalamazoo 
KALAMAZOO CWRT 
Contact: David Jordan 
6804 E. Hickory Point Drive 
Portage, MI 49024 
(269) 323-3757 


MISSOURI 


Geographic Locale: Springfield 
CWRT OF THE OZARKS 
Contact: John Purtell 
P.O. Box 3451, Springfield, MO 65808 
jc_pd@msn.com 


NEW JERSEY 


Geographic Locale: Northern New Jersey 
PHIL KEARNY CWRT 
Contact: Mary Kuczek 
PO. Box 183, Lincoln Park, NJ 07035 
email: info@philkearnycwrt.org 
(973) 686-1887 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Geographic Locale: 
FORT MACON CWRT 
Contact: Ed Mullis 
P.O, Box 1862, Morehead City, NC 28557 
fmcwrt@yahoo.com 


NEW YORK 


Geographic Locale: Hudson Valley 
ULSTER COUNTY CWRT 
Contact: Joel Craig 
P.O. Box 120, Stone Ridge, NY 12484 
uccwrt@hyc.rr.com 


OHIO 


Geographic Locale: Marion County 
MARION COUNTY CWRT 
169 E. Church Street, Marion, OH 43302 
(740) 387-4255 


Geographic Locale: Central Ohio 
CENTRAL OHIO CWRT, COLUMBUS 
Contact: Pete Zuhars 
P.O. Box 471 
Lewis Center, OH 43035 
(740) 363-9542 
zeteman@yahoo.com 


TENNESSEE 


Geographic Locale: Nashville 
BATTLE OF NASHVILLE 
PRESERVATION SOCIETY 
Contact: R.W. Henderson 
BONPS, P.O. Box 121796, 
Nashville, TN 37212 
(615) 780-3636 * www.bonps.org 


TEXAS 


Geographic Locale: Houston 
HOUSTON CWRT 
Contact: Roland Bienvenu 
P.O. Box 4215, Houston, TX 77210-4215 
(281)-438-2907 
Roland, Bienvenu@cityofhouston.net 


WASHINGTON 


Georaphic Locale: Puget Sound 


PUGET SOUND CWRT 
Contact: Clarke V. Harrison 
3921 108th Avenue NE, Bellevue, WA 98004 
(425) 822-2267 * clarkeh@nwlink.com 


TO ASK ABOUT A CWRT 
CONTACT AD AND ACCESS TO THE 
W&S MAILING LIST CALL 
(559) 855-8636 


“DAY TWO” GETTYSBURG TOUR 

Michael Miller will lead a one-day tour of 
the Gettysburg battlefield on Saturday, Septem- 
ber 20. The theme will be “DAY TWO—Robert 
E. Lee, Plans and Performance.” Those who re- 
call Michael’s “DAY ONE” tour know he is an ex- 
ceptional guide. 

The tour is based on a seminar approach, 
with interpretation and discussion vital to un- 
derstanding the day. We will look at Lee’s deci- 
sions, those of his subordinates, and then fol- 
low every Confederate division into battle. 

Cost: $75.00 to Civil War Society members 
(subscribers to North & South are automatically 
members of the Civil War Society). 


AE FOR Fey, 
er art tee, , 


For further details call Me +4 
(559) 855-8636. O®; 
Morning Itinerary: c WAR 
1. Start at Lutheran Seminary, orientation 
and setup for day 
2. Ewell’s Headquarters Site, Gettysburg, 
Second Corps Options 
3, Hill's HQ site, Longstreet and Hill, 
Intelligence Failure 
4, Longsteet’s Headquarters Site, 
Emmitsburg Road, Change in the Plan 
5. Attack of Hood’s Division, Devils Den, 
Little Round Top 


(Lunch Break) 


Afternoon Itinerary: 
6. Wheatfield, McLaws Division 
7, Peach Orchard, McLaws Division 
8. Anderson's Attack(Wright’s Brigade) at 
Cemetery Ridge, Lee’s position during 
attack 
9. Culps Hill, Johnson’s Division 
10. East Cemetery Hill, Early’s Division 
11. Conclusion at Cemetery Hill, Rodes and 
Pender’s Divisions. 
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IN 1995 THE LARGEST PROTESTANT DENOMINATION 
in the United States, the Southern Baptist Convention, apolo- 
gized for their church having promoted slavery and segrega- 
tion. Even more remarkably, the convention finally acknowl- 
edged the obvious: that it had been founded in 1845 in order to 
defend slaveholding as biblically sanctioned. As any Civil War 
enthusiast knows, it is beyond unlikely that contemporary neo- 
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Confederate organizations will issue a similar statement about 
the origins of the Confederacy.* But the birth of the Southern 
Baptist Convention and the birth of the Confederacy were 
closely linked; southern ministers who built the antebellum 
southern churches were also instrumental in building the Con- 
federacy. The defense of slavery was not sufficient to inspire 
southern soldiers to fight, nor to distinguish the South as an 


entity separate from the nation that—both in the North and in 
the South—generally supported slavery and white supremacy. 
But identifying the South alone as God’s country did both. 
Southern religion thus became the ideological foundation both 
of secession and of the war effort. A generation of ministers prior 
to 1860 had told white southerners that they were God's favored 
people and that slavery was a moral institution. 


JOHN PATRICK DALY 


“For of all slaveholders with whom I have ever 
met, religious slaveholders are the worst. I have 
ever found them the meanest and basest, the most 
cruel and cowardly, of all others. It was my 
unhappy lot ... to belong to a religious slave- 
holder.... He always managed to have one or more 
of his slaves to whip every Monday morning.” 


—Frederick Douglass, 
as quoted from his autobiography (1845). 


This illustration depicts the Bible story of Genesis 9:18-27, 

and purports to show the race and occupations of Noah’s sons. 
Reproduced from Josiah Priest’s book Slavery As It Relates to the 
Negro of the African Race (1843), the original caption reads: 

“[ to] the left is seen Ham and his wife, the parents of the negro race.” 


They welcomed secession as the birth of a sacred nation, and 
they supported the Civil War as a holy crusade. Southern min- 
isters who had rallied the region to a Holy War against aboli- 
tionism in the 1830s carried the same message of righteous in- 
dignation and righteous violence into the secession crisis and 
the war. 

The foundation for secession was laid by ministers who 
taught a generation of white southerners to think in absolute, 
uncompromising moral terms about every regional, political, 
and economic question. In 1860 DeBow’s Review, the leading 
commercial journal of the South, issued a typical hosanna to 
secession and the South’s religious and moral superiority: 

Many causes will contribute to our happiness [as a sepa- 
rate nation], but pre-eminently in view stand two pecu- 
liar features: the one is a pure religion; the other is a per- 
fect labor system. In religious sentiment the South stands 
as a unit. Its pure doctrines are linked inseparably, though 
not by legal constraint, with the laws of the land. No isms 
and schisms rankle our hearts. Christ is acknowledged as 
the common bond of union.’ 

How could mere preservation of the political union com- 
pare with this sacred union? None of the causes of secession— 
defense of slavery, fear of racial insurrection, desire to admit 
new slave states, tariffs, loss of political influence in Washing- 
ton, breakdown of the party system and the tradition of com- 
promise—give a convincing explanation for the birth of the 
Confederate States if the extreme ideological atmosphere of the 
region (and the era) is omitted. The ideological atmosphere of 
the 1840s and 1850s was fed by dogmatic pulpit pieties and 
near apocalyptic fervor for reaching a glorious economic and 
territorial Manifest Destiny—if not the Promised Land of a new 


* EDITORIAL NOTE: It would, of course, be entirely inappro- 
priate for the Sons of Confederate Veterans to issue such an 
apology (even assuming they thought there was something 
to be apologetic about), as the SCV did not come into ex- 
istence until 1896 and was therefore in no way responsible 
for events prior to that date. —KP 
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heaven. Northerners waited until the apocalyptic war 
was well underway to sing, “Mine eyes have seen the 
glory of the coming of the Lord,” but southerners saw 
the apocalypse in a mere presidential election, and the 
coming of the Lord in the rise of their own region be- 
tween 1831 and 1861. 

In this atmosphere, Antebellum slaveholders and 
evangelical ministers came to share common goals. 
James Smylie, one of the first biblical proslavery 
spokesmen in the 1830s, estimated that seventy-five 
percent of his fellow Presbyterian pastors held slaves 
in the region.” He himself owned nearly thirty when 
he published his defense of the peculiar institution in 
1836. Smylie’s estimate was high, but more accurate 
counts of Baptist ministers put slaveholders at over 
forty percent, and most ministers reported at least oc- 
casionally hiring slaves for work on their home and 
church grounds. Ministers had an established place in 
the slaveholding elite by the 1840s. 

Ministers’ views also easily reached the southern 
public—the vast majority of whom held no slaves but did have 
evangelical Protestant backgrounds—not only from pulpits but 
in the religious press, which experienced surging growth be- 
tween 1820 and the Civil War; the Methodist Christian Advo- 
cate, for example, was the largest newspaper in the world in 
1830. Proslavery ministers were often editors of the regional 
newspapers and periodicals that sprang up as the slavery issue 
divided the major evangelical denominations by 1846. In iso- 
lated rural areas itinerant ministers often constituted the ma- 
jor source of information about the outside world, and the Bible 
was the only source of abstract ideas that many people in these 
areas encountered. It was a book with passages that recognized 
slavery, especially when reinforced by clerical interpretation. 
Clergy were the most frequent defenders of slavery, and their 
role as cultural leaders and educators secured wide audiences 
for their views. Despite their regional power and direct con- 
nections to slavery, southern ministers insisted upon the ob- 
jectivity with which they approached any moral question. The 
Bible, they insisted, stood as their universal and objective test 
of controversial moral issues, and they would stand by its ver- 
dict. 

Of course, long-standing biblical arguments in defense of 
slavery were well-known or available. Antebellum ministers 
North and South, like the earliest American proslavery publi- 
cists in Puritan New England in the 1600s, were familiar with 
the racist and biblical justifications for slaveholding that per- 
vaded Western culture. Racist religious ideologies based on 
scripture, such as the so-called “curse of Ham” in Genesis 9, 
were used to justify enslavement of Africans before slavery was 
instituted in America. No society in history, however, produced 
nearly the volume of religious proslavery writings that appeared 
in the antebellum South. Proslavery teachings were ubiquitous 
in the South—indeed its major cultural product—and could 
appear almost anywhere, in any form. 

Virginia Baptist minister Thornton Stringfellow (1788- 
1869) wrote the bestselling proslavery tract of the era and was 
probably the most widely distributed antebellum southern 
writer of any kind. In 1841 Stringfellow gave the authoritative 
catalogue of scriptural proslavery references that would be re- 
peated ad nauseam by antebellum southern evangelicals right 
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esus Christ recognized a 
this institution as one that 
was lawful among men, 
and regulated its relative 
duties.... I affirm then, 
first (and no man denies), 
that Jesus Christ has not 
abolished slavery by a 
prohibitory command.” 


— Reverend Thorton 
Stringfellow, a Baptist 
minister of Culpeper 
County, Virginia, and 
author of the extensively 
distributed A Scriptural 
View (1856). 


Virginia Baptist Historical Society, Richmond 


through the Civil War. Like Stringfellow, proslavery ministers 
constantly pointed out that the God of the Old Testament had 
sanctioned slaveholding. After all, his prophets, patriarchs, and 
chosen people all held slaves: Noah condemned Ham’s descen- 
dants to slavery, God chose Abraham and “blessed him while 
he held slaves,”> two of the Ten Commandments affirmed the 
master-slave relationship, and Leviticus 25 gave license to the 
holding of foreigners in perpetual bondage. Like all subsequent 
biblical proslavery writers, Stringfellow gave greatest emphasis 
to Paul’s letters (the slaves for this reason labeled the period of 
their enslavement “Paul’s Time”). Paul’s letters acknowledged 
that slavery was consistent with Christianity (Ephesians 6), thus 
creating a New Testament link to innumerable Old Testament 
passages. Although he preached in a slaveholding society, Jesus 
never condemned slavery. In Luke 7, after curing the Centurion’s 
servant, “Our Savior commended a slaveholder as the best of 
men.” In the spread of evangelical profession and conversion in 
the South, ministers thought they again saw the savior com- 
mending and blessing righteous men who held slaves. When 
Paul spoke of “believing masters” in Timothy 4, Bible Belt mas- 
ters saw a reflection of themselves in scripture.* The most popu- 
lar biblical passage among antebellum southerners was also from 
Paul’s letters. In his letter to Philemon, Paul sent a runaway slave, 
Onesimus, back to his master. Southern proslavery ministers 


_ saw biblical justification not just for the morality of slavery, but 


also for the southern position on the Fugitive Slave Act and 
Constitution in this endlessly cited passage. 

Like political lessons found in the Bible, biblical myths not 
in the literal word of scripture also played an important role in 
southern views of race and territorial expansion. The most in- 
famous of such myths were those surrounding Genesis 9, in 
which Noah curses his son Ham for mocking Noah's drunken- 
ness. The curse falls on Ham’s son Canaan, who would be the 
“lowest of slaves” to Ham’s brothers, Shem and Japheth. Noah 
prophesies that Japheth will prosper, and white southerners, 
indeed all antebellum white Americans, especially appropriated 
Noah’s prophecy that God would “make space for Japheth, and 
let him live in the tents of Shem; and let Canaan be his slave.” 
Southerners (and northerners) saw Genesis 9 as foreshadow- 
ing a sacred history of the United States: antebellum white 
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From Sketches of the Rise, Progress, and Decline of Secession (1862) 


Left: Richard Fuller (1804-1976) was born in Beaufort, South Carolina, the ninth of 
ten children, and attended Harvard at the early age of sixteen. Though trained as a 
lawyer he had a conversion experience as a young man and became a Baptist minis- 
ter. His debate regarding slavery with northern Baptist Francis Wayland, one of the 
nation’s leading moral philosophers, was published under the title Domestic Slavery 
As a Scriptural Institution. Despite defending slaveholding and serving as president 
of the Southern Baptist Convention, Fuller was troubled by growing sectionalism 
and rabid proslavery agitation. He quietly advocated both the colonization of blacks 
to Africa and Unionism. He moved to Baltimore for the last twenty-four years of his 
life, and was reviled in South Carolina. 


Right: Southern Methodist William Brownlow championed the South in the 
most famous debates between northern and southern ministers about the mo- 
rality of slavery. He became troubled by the rush to secession and took a Unionist 


them of perverting both. From the southern 
perspective the Bible offered an ideal source of 
vindication. If the Bible explicitly ordained 
slaveholding, as southern churchmen were sure 
it did, then to condemn slaveholding outright 
as a sin was to insult God’s Word and betray 
His Will. In as much as evangelical Protestant- 
ism was an experience, and scriptural quota- 
tion a method of argument, shared with aboli- 
tionists, the Bible provided a perfect weapon 
for exposing abolitionist pretenses and winning 
allies for the South. Many Southern ministers 
in the 1830s thought that merely quoting bib- 
lical passages would “drive abolitionists to the 
wall and compel them to take an anti-Chris- 
tian position and by so doing compel the whole 
Christianity of the North to array itself on our 
side.”® When few northern Christians were con- 
verted to the southern position, southern min- 
isters simply stereotyped all northern religion 
as abolitionist and anti-biblical. This set the 
stage for 1860-1861 and secession, when 
southerners similarly dismissed Lincoln and 
the Republican Party as political conspirators 
and “black” abolitionists. By 1861 ministers had 
demonized northerners for twenty years. 

Already in 1841 when Thornton String- 
fellow sat down to write his biblical defense of 
slavery, he was, like other southerners, aware 
of the great apostasy to the North with which 
he had to contend:’ 


stance in Tennesse in 1861. 


Americans (Japheth) had enslaved Africans (Ham) and made 
space for themselves by occupying the tents of Native Ameri- 
cans (Shem). 

Although northerners shared many biblical views with 
southerners, like those of Genesis 9, the process of exchanging 
scriptural views with northerners added to the South’s sense of 
its own special fidelity to the Bible. B.F. Stringfellow (no rela- 
tion to Thornton Stringfellow) was a Missouri Baptist layman 
and organizer of proslavery “defense” forces in the region who 
wrote a Bible defense of slavery in 1854. After more than a de- 
cade of further sectional dispute, B.F. Stringfellow saw no rea- 
son for conciliation or even debate with the North. He took 
southerners’ self-righteous confidence to its logical conclusion 
when he intoned: “Modesty is no longer a virtue, slaveholders 
are more truly religious than the sons of Puritans.” Righteous 
Puritans, he pointed out, had settled the North, while the South 
was colonized by censurable “adventurers in search of fortune, 
by Chevaliers of Charles who in sheer hatred of the pious af- 
fected loose morals and contempt for religion.” Yet in the 1850s 
Stringfellow found that “slaveholders” were “content with old- 
fashioned humble Christianity,’ while the sons of Puritans “run 
after strange Gods.” Stringfellow confessed, “We are more or 
less at a loss to comprehend sucha revolution.... What is it which 
has converted the indolent, thoughtless southerner into the 
humble, orthodox Christian?”* 

Southerners thought abolitionists either did not under- 
stand the Bible or did not know God’s will, and they suspected 


It is to be hoped that on a question of such 
vital importance as this to the peace and 
safety of our country, as well as to the welfare of the 
church, we shall be seen cleaving to the Bible, and taking 
all our decisions from its inspired pages. With men from 
the North, I have observed for many years a palpable ig- 
norance of the divine will, in reference to the institution 
of slavery. I have seen but few of them who made the 
Bible their study that obtained knowledge of what it did 
reveal on this subject. Of late their denunciation of sla- 
very as a sin, is loud and long. I propose, therefore, to 
examine the sacred volume briefly, and if I am not greatly 
mistaken, I shall be able to make it appear that the insti- 
tution of slavery has received, in the first place, 
1, The sanction of the Almighty in the Patriarchal age. 
2. That it was incorporated into the only National Con- 
stitution which ever emanated from God. 
3. That its legality was recognized, and its relative du- 
ties regulated, by Jesus Christ in his kingdom; and 
4. That it is full of mercy.’ 
This was typical of the way in which scriptural proslavery ar- 
guments reinforced the southerners’ sense that they alone main- 
tained fidelity to God’s word and should receive His reward. 
After 1831, when southern ministers took up the battle with 
abolitionism with fervor, ministers split the three major Prot- 
estant churches into northern and southern wings. Religious 


| secession preceded and helped promote political secession. In 
| historical terms, civil war followed quickly on the heels of the 


debate about the morality of slavery. Only six years after the 
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start of the modern abolitionist movement, the first major de- 
nomination broke apart. After fifteen years, regional separa- 
tion had occurred in all the major evangelical denominations 
(which accounted for the religious backgrounds of over ninety 
percent of southerners and a majority of northerners prior to 
massive Catholic immigration in 1845). A mere fifteen years 
after the churches divided into regional camps, the nation split 
and went to war. Many northern and southern ministers had 
separated in spirit by 1835, and the evangelical churches split 
in form in 1837 (the Presbyterians), 1844 (the Methodists), and 
1845 (the Baptists). In the South, proslavery views became even 
more popular after 1846, when evangelicals directed their mes- 
sages to southerners from exclusively southern pulpits. Minis- 
ters had found a message that made them popular and relevant 
to events, and southern evangelicals published and preached 
an endless wave of proslavery propaganda that did not cease 
until 1865. 

Although the moral debate with the North never fully 
abated, after 1845 southerners were sure that they had de- 
nounced and defeated abolitionism, and there ceased to be any 
exchange of ideas with its protagonists. Southerners simply ste- 
reotyped abolitionists as heretics and dangerous lunatics. When 
northern and southern ministers met in debate, moderate an- 
tislavery ministers—not perfectionist abolitionists—met 
southern ministers. Each of the three major denominations 
held great public debates. Southern Baptist Richard Fuller and 
northern Francis Wayland debated slavery in 1846, southern 
Presbyterian Nathan Rice and northern Jonathan Blanchard 
did so in 1845, and Southern Methodist William Brownlow 
and northern Abraham Pryne met in 1857. Even these great 
public debates and the popular books that recounted them 
rarely constituted an exchange of ideas. They more resembled 
a contest of sectional champions, or a game of righteous, in- 
tellectual, and regional one-upmanship—antebellum 
“Crossfire” or “Hannity and Colmes.” Unlike modern TV news 
entertainment, the ministers contending in the crucial ante- 
bellum debates about slavery were skilled and serious; the de- 
bates lasted hours and produced books of over three hundred 
pages. But out of the national spotlight and without articulate 
opponents to share the stage, many southern evangelicals af- 
ter 1835 turned the abolitionists and then the North into sec- 
tional bogeymen and fodder for scathing sermons. They la- 
belled all northerners as both abolitionists and potential leaders 
of racial insurrections that would produce mass murders of 
slaveholding families. Southerners took John Brown’s 1859 raid 
as confirmation of this. After the major Protestant churches 
split into regional camps, there was no religious forum (and 
eventually no major institutional forum of any kind) where 
southerners met their northern counterparts or had their ide- 
ology tested. 

Prior to 1845 evangelical churches’ organizational and an- 
nual conferences had constituted the principal occasions for 
northerners and southerners to encounter each other in insti- 
tutional settings. Participants in these meetings were well in- 
formed about developments outside their congregations and 
aware of the personalities and preoccupations of their coun- 
terparts from other regions. The inescapable course of sectional 
division within these churches was therefore apparent to lead- 
ing proslavery ministers from the moment antislavery senti- 
ment became a moral force. William Smith of Virginia was urg- 
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ing separation from the northern apostates in the General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church before 1836. Will- 
iam Plumer of Richmond spoke for slavery at the 1837 General 
Synod Meeting that split the Presbyterian Church. (Plumer was 
subsequently chosen moderator of the predominantly south- 
ern Old School wing.) Converse Amasa had been calling for a 
separate southern assembly even before this momentous meet- 
ing. Baptist William Brantley had announced before 1837 that 
southern Baptists were “a separate people” from their northern 
counterparts.” 

The division of the evangelical denominations preceded 
those of the political parties and the nation primarily because 


| of the kind of men involved. Evangelical leaders were not poli- 


ticians. As proslavery southern Baptist Richard Fuller com- 


| mented, “Politics is a science of compromises, but religion al- 


lows no compromises with evil.”!° By 1861, southern politics 
resembled southern religion. 

Churches led by men enamored of uncompromising moral 
debate were ripe for creating self-righteous power struggles. 
Both the personalities and the purposes at these meetings ex- 
acerbated dissent. The denominational assemblies met to dis- 
tribute funds and seats of leadership. Once the regional defini- 


_ tions of success became a moral issue—was slaveholding and 


slaveholding wealth moral’—so did control of power and fi- 


nances within the denominational structures. The sectional 


splits in both the Methodist and Baptist denominations—the 
two largest in the nation—clearly followed from this sequence. 


BIBLE PASSAGES USED TO SUPPORT 
SOUTHERN SLAVEH OLDING (King James Version) 


GENESIS, CHAPTER 9 

18 And the sons of Noah, that 
went forth of the ark, were Shem, 
and Ham, and Japheth: and Ham 
is the father of Canaan. 

19 These are the three sons of 
Noah: and of them was the 
whole earth overspread. 

20 And Noah began to be an 
husbandman, and he planted a 
vineyard: 

21 And he drank of the wine, 
and was drunken; and he was 
uncovered within his tent. 

22 And Ham, the father of 
Canaan, saw the nakedness of his 
father, and told his two brethren 
without. 

23 And Shem and Japheth 
took a garment, and laid it upon 
both their shoulders, and went 
backward, and covered the na- 
kedness of their father; and their 
faces were backward, and they 
saw not their father’s nakedness. 

24 And Noah awoke from his 
wine, and knew what his younger 
son had done unto him. 

25 And he said, Cursed be 
Canaan; a servant of servants 
shall he be unto his brethren. 


26 And he said, Blessed be the 
LORD God of Shem; and Canaan 
shall be his servant. 

27 God shall enlarge Japheth, 
and he shall dwell in the tents of 
Shem; and Canaan shall be his 
servant. 

EXODUS, CHAPTER 21 

2 If thou buy a Hebrew ser- 
vant, six years shall he serve: and 
in the seventh he shall go out free 
for nothing. 

3 If he came in by himself, he 
shall go out by himself: if he were 
married, then his wife shall go out 
with him. 

4 Ifhis master have given him 
a wife, and she have born him 
sons or daughters; the wife and 
her children shall be her master’s, 
and he shall go out by himself. 

5 And if the servant shall 
plainly say, I love my master, my 
wife, and my children; I will not 
go out free: 

6 Then his master shall bring 
him unto the judges; he shall also 
bring him to the door, or unto the 
door post; and his master shall 
bore his ear through with an aul: 
and he shall serve him for ever. 


The Presbyterian split of 1837 was not as clearly sectional nor 
as concerned with whether slaveholding was a moral form of 
economic success. This, however, cannot be said of 
Presbyterianism’s subsequent sectional splits in 1857, when the 
New School Presbyterians divided into northern and southern 
wings over slavery, and in 1861, when the Old School did so 
after southern secession. 

Not surprisingly, the controversy over morality came first 
in the denomination with the strictest emphasis on theology 
and education. Although the New School Presbyterian impulse 
to democratize theology and church government initiated the 
division of the denomination, slavery still played a crucial role. 
Many southern Presbyterians who were sympathetic to New 
School positions on church issues went with the Old School in 
the 1837 split when it was clear that most antislavery forces 
were in the New School faction. Southerners dominated the 
Old School Presbyterians, and the Old School produced lead- 
ing proslavery spokesmen such as James Henley Thornwell, Ben- 
jamin Morgan Palmer, and northern proslavery minister 
Charles Hodge. 

The Methodist break in 1844 was more straightforwardly 
sectional and concerned with the morality of slavery. The con- 
troversy that caused the split in the Methodist Conference cen- 
tered around whether Georgia Bishop James Andrew could re- 
tain a position of power and leadership in Methodism while 
remaining a slaveholder. Although Andrew was willing to re- 
sign, his fellow southern ministers would not allow him to do 


so, because his was the perfect case for proving their point about 
the morality of slavery. Andrew, like so many southern minis- 
ters, had become a slaveholder through marriage. Southern 
Methodists could argue that his slaves had not been sought or 


| bought but bestowed, as if by God’s will and not Andrew’s in- 


tention. When it became clear that the national Methodist Con- 
ference would not accept Andrew, because he held slaves, the 
Conference agreed to a North/South regional division “as breth- 
ren beloved in the Lord.”"! This facade crumbled four years later 
when the two sides contended in court over another measure 
of moral power: division of funds and territorial jurisdictions. 

The Baptists’ less centralized organization split a year after 
the Methodists’ and over similar issues involving funds and lead- 
ership of missions. The mission and publishing boards con- 
trolling these areas functioned as the only national institutional 
connections among Baptists. Their sectional split had the ironic 
effect of more clearly defining and strengthening commitment 
to conference structures—particularly in the South. Reverend 
William Johnson commented at the first Southern Baptist Con- 
vention meeting in 1845 that ministers would now be free “to 
promote slavery as a Bible institution” within a stronger orga- 


nization.'? The ministers themselves realized a more immedi- 


ate benefit. Southern Baptists would no longer have to meet in 
forums where, as Reverend Thornton Stringfellow put it, “our 
characters are traduced” by antislavery ministers.'? The South- 
ern Baptist Convention’s 1995 repudiation of proslavery was a 
long way off. 


SDI IIE SE SEE SERA T OIE AL A LESTE DIET <I EEL SELLE EIEIO NIEE 


EXODUS, CHAPTER 21 

20 And if a man smite his ser- 
vant, or his maid, with a rod, and 
he die under his hand; he shall 
be surely punished. 

21 Notwithstanding, if he 
continue a day or two, he shall 
not be punished: for he is his 
money. 

LEVITICUS, CHAPTER 25 

44 Both thy bondmen, and 
thy bondmaids, which thou shalt 
have, shall be of the heathen that 
are round about you; of them 
shall ye buy bondmen and 
bondmaids. 

45 Moreover of the children 
of the strangers that do sojourn 
among you, of them shall ye buy, 
and of their families that are with 
you, which they begat in your 
land: and they shall be your pos- 
session. 

46 And ye shall take them as 
an inheritance for your children 
after you, to inherit them fora 
possession; they shall be your 
bondmen for ever: but over your 
brethren the children of Israel, ye 
shall not rule one over another 
with rigour. 

COLOSSIANS, CHAPTER 3 

22 Servants, obey in all things 

your masters according to the 


flesh; not with eyeservice, as 
menpleasers, but in singleness of 
heart, fearing God. 
COLOSSIANS, CHAPTER 4 

1 Masters, give unto your ser- 
vants that which is just and 
equal; knowing that ye also have 
a Master in heaven. 
EPHESIANS, CHAPTER 6 

5 Servants, be obedient to 
them that are your masters ac- 
cording to the flesh, with fear and 
trembling, in singleness of your 
heart, as unto Christ. 

FIRST PETER, CHAPTER 2 

18 Servants, be subject to your 
masters with all fear; not only to 
the good and gentle, but also to 
the froward. 

19 For this is thank-worthy, if 
a man for conscience toward 
God endure grief, suffering 
wrongfully. 

20 For what glory is it, if, when 
ye be buffeted for your faults, ye 
shall take it patiently? but if, 
when ye do well, and suffer for 
it, ye take it patiently, this is ac- 
ceptable with God. 

21 For even hereunto were ye 
called: because Christ also suf- 
fered for us, leaving us an ex- 
ample, that ye should follow his 
steps. 


By 1845 the main evangelical churches had split into sepa- 
rate regional camps, and Southern ministers were more free to 
build the foundations for secession and civil war. They con- 
trolled purely regional pulpits and spoke largely to southerners 
who shared their views. The innumerable proslavery documents 


AN EMINENT SOUTHEEN CLERGYMAN, 
During an eloquent discourse, is wonderfully 
aesisted in finding scriptural authority fur Se- 
eession and Treason, and the divine ordination 
of Slavery. 


Ministers’ views easily reached southern whites, most of whom had evan- 
gelical Protestant backgrounds. This drawing, reproduced from a con- 
temporary envelope, depicts a clergyman and the devil at the pulpit; 
each has one hand on the open Bible. 
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produced in this generation give the most valuable win- 
dow into the mind of the antebellum South. Southern 
ministers were preaching to the converted and telling 
them what they wanted to hear. The church schisms gave 
southern ministers both greater freedom and more pow- 
erful organizational and ideological tools to promote 
their vision of Dixie. The evangelical publishing em- 
pire, for example, was now fully under sectional direc- 
tion. Proslavery arguments were increasingly directed 
toward other southerners rather than against the North. 

After 1845 proslavery ministers became more po- 
liticized and were explicit about the political practical- 
ity and economic advantages of their religious ideol- 
ogy. In 1841 Louisiana Methodist the Reverend T.C. 
Thornton replied to abolitionist critiques that 
southerners treated their slaves well only out of self- 
interest: “Well be it so! Christ approved it [slavery] .. . 
for his master’s interest. What objection can there be 
to all this?” Economic self-interest and religious well- 
being went together: “self-interest and self-preserva- 
tion are powerful motives to human action. Man is a 
creature of motive—he cannot, he does not, and his 
God never commands him to act without motive... 
[God] protects us physically, morally, and politically 
from all harm and all foes.”!* Religion thus had practi- 
cal value for the master and politician, as it would for the sol- 
dier in the Civil War. 

Presbyterian minister Benjamin Morgan Palmer (1818- 
1902) of New Orleans gave the most influential sermon in sup- 
port of secession. His sermon “The South Her Peril and Her 
Duty” was distributed across the lower South after Lincoln’s 
election in November 1860. Palmer electrified the region with 
his insistence that the South needed regional independence in 
order to work out the problems of slavery “guided by nature 
and God, without intrusive interference.”!> Palmer argued that 
since the South alone followed the Bible and acknowledged that 
scripture defended slavery, no northerner, and certainly not Lin- 
coln, had the moral authority to make laws for the South or 
limit its action in any way. God had to “have free scope” to solve 
the question of slavery and the territories. Until God acted, the 
slave economy could “go and take root wherever Providence and 
nature may carry.” He had no doubt that when southerners shed 
the “constraints” of the Union, Providence would “send forth 
its [the slave economy’s] branches like the banyan tree.” Palmer 
moved from using metaphor to employing the explicit language 
of a free-market economy and limited government, when he 
declared that there was no use in “setting bounds to what God 
only can regulate.” Giving slavery “scope for its natural devel- 
opment ... supports our material interests.”!° Palmer’s popu- 
lar secession sermon showed how the religious debate leading 
up to the Civil War translated into uncompromising positions 
on politics, territorial expansion, and economic issues. The re- 
ligious South concluded that God especially blessed Dixie since 
it was loyal to the Bible, which defended slavery, loyal to the 
Constitution of the United States, which protected slavery, and 
loyal to its majority of non-slaveholding white citizens, whose 
opportunity to become self-made slaveholders was protected 
by an expanding empire of land and of new states open to slave- 
holding. The southern God clearly intended an unfettered and 
expansive future for His chosen region. 
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Historic New Orleans Collection 


Left: Augustus Baldwin Longstreet (1790-1870), one of the first chancellors 
of the University of Mississippi, and president of Emory College from 1839- 
1848. Author of the famous southern frontier and folk sketch Georgia Scenes, 
he also published important proslavery books and articles. During the Civil 
War he traveled in support of the Confederacy and briefly served as a Meth- 
odist chaplain in the Georgia militia. 

Right: Benjamin Morgan Palmer (1818-1902), Charleston-born and 
New Orleans-based Presbyterian minister who, after Lincoln’s election 
in 1860, wrote the most popular and powerful religious tract support- 
ing secession. 


The belligerence and assurance of success that emanated 
from southern pulpits during the crisis of secession and the 
outbreak of war, from November 1860 through the spring of 
1861, were startlingly monotonous and have attained the sta- 
tus of an historical cliché. Although less catalogued by history, 
the evangelical predictions and near assumptions of disunion 
and war offered in the debate over the morality of slavery in 
the generation leading up to secession rehearsed the drum beat- 
ing of 1860-1861. Ten years before secession, biblical proslavery 
author Josiah Priest of Kentucky ventured to “foretell that the 
Union will be two distinct governments” and that “the North 
will be repelled by anger and violence.”'” Baptist Iveson Brookes 
sounded nearly identical notes of destruction years before se- 
cession when describing abolitionists: “Those who undertake 
to fight against the God of the Bible, must fall in fearful con- 
flict.” He went on to predict that the “poisoned shaft” of aboli- 
tion would hit the North, not the slaveholders, “because the 
curse of God must ever fall on any people who pervert His 
truth.” Brookes prophesied that “the spirit of atheism was fast 
sweeping once Puritan New England” and that this “must throw 
its withering curse over the last remains of pilgrim Puritan- 


| ism.”!® Northerners had become infidels worthy of destruction 


long before the hysteria of secession and the propaganda of 
war. After secession southern ministers became even more stri- 
dent in their rhetoric. They claimed to be the heart of a new 
chosen people and to be the special protectors of its Holy Cause. 

Southern secession and sermons supporting war connected 
the northern biblical “errors” made in criticizing slavery with 
fears of racial insurrection. Religious proslavery ideology had 
always been violent. Now it emphasized the possibility that abo- 
litionists inspired slave uprisings. In 1845, when Alexander 
McCaine warned that Yankees “intended that the massacre in 
the slave states be conducted on a scale that, for grandeur and 
extent, shall eclipse everything that went before it,”!? he was 
referring to a slave insurrection inspired by abolitionism, rather 


mes Henley Thornwell (1875) 


North Carolina Division of Archives and History 


Left: Calvin Henderson Wiley (1819-1887). Reverend Wiley was the first 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of North Carolina, and a supporter of 
slavery famous for his 1861 “Address to the People of North Carolina” in 
favor of secession. He also helped compose a key tract supporting religious 
soldiers in the Confederate army. Wiley was a fiction writer, journalist, law- 
yer, and Presbyterian minister, as well as a pioneer in education. 


Right: James Henley Thornwell (1812-1862), the South’s leading theolo- 
gian and key proslavery author. A native of South Carolina and Presbyte- 
rian minister in Columbia, Thornwell published many works in the influ- 
ential Southern Presbyterian Review and also helped set up the separate 


southern wing of the church. 


than to civil war. Civil war and race war melded into a single 
threat with the crisis of secession, especially as the crisis came 
on the heels of John Brown’s raid in 1859. Well prior to 1859, 
James Henry Hammond had predicted that the North would 
“consolidate a strong government” and “invade us with black 
troops.”° Ministers usually had more optimistic views of the 
coming conflict. Twelve years prior to secession Methodist A.B. 
Longstreet foresaw that the slavery debate would “produce a 
dissolution of the Union! This is inevitable . . . we shall hardly 
separate before we are involved in War.” Longstreet, however, 
believed that “the North will be divided” and defeated.*! Fears 
of racial insurrection and chaos lurked in southern evangelicals’ 
denunciation of the sins and schemes of Yankees, but their 
proslavery values committed them to an optimistic view of 
southern independence on two counts. First, separation from 
the North would create a southern nation with a pure religion 
and would unleash the stifled “banyan tree” potential of the 
South’s economy. Second, ministers guaranteed that because the 
Bible supported their cause the South could not lose. God had 
to fight to vindicate the South and the Bible if the military cri- 
sis came. Confidence and optimism poured from the evangeli- 
cal discussions of disunion. 

There was no subtlety to the evangelical vision of south- 
ern economic and geographic expansion nor to that of God’s 


obligation to give the South victory—that is until the course | 


of the Civil War dashed these hopes. In the spring of 1861, 
Tennessee Presbyterian William H. Vernon put it bluntly: “In 
all contests between nations God espouses the cause of the 
Righteous and makes it his own.... The institution of slavery 


according to the Bible is right. Therefore in the contest between | 


North and South, He will espouse the cause of the South and 
make it His own.””* Benjamin Morgan Palmer connected God’s 
protection to a broader set of values than just the Bible’s sup- 
port of slavery. God’s law gave power to independent people 


of moral character in the economic, political, and mili- 
tary realms. “A nation often has a character as well- 
defined and intense as that of an individual,” Palmer 
lectured, and “this individuality of character alone” 
guarantees “progress” and “the particular trust as- 
signed to such a people become|[s] the pledge of di- 
vine protection, and their fidelity to it determines their 
fae, 

Before the war began and in its first year, minis- 
ters’ formulas and visions of the future exploded with 
promises of prosperity, expansion, and power. Seces- 
sion represented a founding act—like the settling of 
the first Protestants in North America or the miracu- 
lous Revolution and birth of a free nation after 1776. 
Southerners expected staggering and rapid growth to 
flow from their founding act. Presbyterian minister 
Fred Ross regaled his proslavery audiences with pre- 
dictions “of 1,250,000” people walking the streets of 
Charleston by 1953. Virginia Baptist Jeremiah Jeter 
reported the common local belief that Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia, would rival London in size.** In the light of the 
disastrous events of the next five years of war and de- 
feat, the South of 1860 now appears deluded in the 
sheer hyperbole and chutzpah of its citizens. But the 
common religious conceits of the era, and the stun- 
ning improbability of the nation’s history to that point 
as they understood it, gave their predictions the weight of sci- 
entific axioms. The American colonists’ push for independence 
and the Revolutionary War provided a model for the South. 
Victorious revolt of the underdog colonists had been followed 
by territorial growth and economic transformation beyond the 
wildest dreams of the Founding Fathers. This story fuelled stu- 
pendous optimism in both the antebellum North and South. 
The rise of the United States had taken place in the life span of 
one man as if by divine miracle. Southerners believed, with 
some plausibility by their lights, that they had inherited a tra- 
dition of providential blessing on their free Protestant gov- 
ernment. The South’s prospects for victory in the Civil War in 
1861 were bright compared with those of the colonists in 1776, 
and the example of the Revolutionary War enhanced south- 
ern confidence. In 1855 a biblical proslavery Missourian ex- 
alted over the lower South’s chances for independence: 

Thank Heaven, they [of the South] have all the cour- 

age, more than twice the numbers and at least 20 times 

the resources that our Revolutionary sires had... . It 

is therefore vain to imagine, suicidal to hope, that 

such a people will submit to a worse tyranny. God 

will defend the right!*° 

In the great formal debate of 1858 between Tennessee 
Methodist William Brownlow and northern Methodist 
Abraham Pryne, Brownlow indulged in expansive visions of 
proslavery morality that drew from the examples of Protestant 
settlement of America and the American Revolution (as well as 
the racial colonization movement): 

Let us seize upon the vast territory of Africa, cultivate 

its rich soil, and force its millions of indolent, degraded, 

and starving natives, to labor, and thereby elevate them- 
selves to the dignity of men made in the image of God! 
... Opening up new slave States in Africa, where we may 
settle down, and compel the natives to labor thus caus- 
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ing civilization and Christianity to spread over a 

few millions of its population, and the moral ef- 

fect would be irresistible!” 
Dreams of providential proslavery expansion at the 
time of secession turned more often to the Amazon and 
Antilles where the current population would “melt away 
like the Indians” before an advancing Protestant Con- 
federacy.”’ Antislavery activist Abraham Pryne percep- 
tively mocked Brownlow’s and the proslavery 
southerners’ expansionist and economic aspirations as 
well as their “providential” statistics: 

We of the poor, sterile North, are impoverished by 

our freedom; and gentlemen come here from the 

South to teach us political economy. .. . But she 

has no trade, only a magnificent site for one, which 

she lacks the enterprise to build upon. But she is 
going to have a foreign trade! Her statesmen and 
political economists are going to go great things... 

But her greatness is all in prospect.” 

Pryne catalogued the North’s superior economic and 
demographic statistics and concluded not only that they 
had God’s favor but that the South would have to sub- 
sist in a coming war on the only thing it actually pro- 
duced in abundance. “When his [the southerner’s] hog 
and hominy fail,” Pryne predicted, “he can fill himself 
with proslavery texts.”?? Brownlow was unimpressed. 
He documented God’s favor toward the South on bib- 
lical grounds and retorted, “I fear you not; nor all who com- 
mune with you, I mark your gathering hosts as calmly as I view 
the setting sun.” Brownlow said this in 1857. Evangelical minis- 
ters were preaching in the tones of secession and war, years be- 
fore they became realities, though once secession came 
Brownlow thought it premature and was one of the few south- 
ern proslavery ministers to remain loyal to the Union. 

The greatest and most revealing burst of proslavery pro- 
paganda came not with secession and the Confederate declara- 
tion of independence, but rather as the troops assembled to 
march to war. The gusto with which religious leaders North 
and South proselytized their region’s war effort bordered on 
righteous hysteria and unreflective sanctification of bloodshed. 
The advent of the war itself appeared to demonstrate the power 
of the ministry and of religious pronouncements. Northern 
Methodist Granville Moody spoke in 1861 for the ministers of 
both regions: “We [ministers] are charged with having brought 
about this present contest. I believe it is true that we did bring 
it about, and I glory in it for it is a wreath of glory around our 
brow.”*? Southern ministers, in greater relative numbers than 
northern ones, not only proclaimed the glory of their role in 
creating the war but also went off to battle. Ministers served as 
officers and line soldiers as well as chaplains, and theirs was the 
educated profession most represented in the ranks. Episcopal 
Bishop and proslavery spokesman Leonidas Polk became a 
Confederate general—and a southern martyr when he was 
killed in battle. 

Southern ministers speaking to the assembling troops of 
their region in 1861 both retraced the steps of the popular 
proslavery morality that had led to secession and projected a 
glorious future onto the blank slate of the yet unfought war. 
Restrained tones scarcely appeared. Methodist minister R.N. 
Sledd spoke to the Confederate Cadets of Petersburg, Virginia, 
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Left: Samuel Gilman (1791-1858) was born and educated in Massachusetts 
(like Theodore Clapp) but became a fixture in Charleston, South Carolina, 
after he came South in 1819 to head the famous Unitarian church on Archdale 
Street. Gilman became a slaveholder and wrote in favor of the institution, 
and also contributed to the cultural life of his beloved adopted city. 

Right: Theodore Clapp (1792-1866), a Massachusetts-born Presbyterian minis- 
ter who came south to head the First Presbyterian Church of New Orleans and 
became a leading proslavery writer. He began to question Calvinism, became 
a Unitarian, and led the Strangers Church in New Orleans until his death. He 
was well known for bravely fighting the yellow fever epidemics in New Or- 
leans and praising the beauty and liberal atmosphere of his adopted region. 


on September 22, 1861, before they left for the war. Even at this 
early stage of the conflict, before all the major battles save Bull 
Run, Sledd railed against the “infidel and fanatical foe” who 


| embodied “the barbarity of an Atilla more than the civilization 
| of the 19th century,” whose actions would “disgrace the annals 


of the Middle Ages” with their show of “contempt for virtue 
and religion perfectly according to their savage purpose.”?! 
Sledd’s sermon reflected the tone and content of most early 
Confederate proslavery pronouncements.*? Ministers like Rev- 


| erend Sledd hailed their battle for “OUR GOD!”3 As another 


1861 proslavery sermon put it, the soldiers were marching into 
“the field of a great fight between good and evil.”*4 Religious 
ideas inspired individual soldiers from the outset of the war, 
just as they had inspired secession. 

Reverend Sledd ran through the gamut of values at work 


| in the war. “The cause of equity and religion is at stake.” he 


began. These were the tools as well as the goals of battle: “Oh be 
soldiers of Christ. Washington was never so great as when he 
was on his knees.... It is necessary that you keep a perpetual 
curb on...passions. Bid tumultuous passions all be still... and 
thus armed by a wholesome discipline. . .conscience. . .by rea- 
son and religious principle ... we have access to His sympathy 
and exhaustless resources.” “Perfect submission to the disposal 
of God,” Sledd intoned, is the “surest way to secure the accom- 
plishment of the end we seek.”?° Sledd’s sermon to the troops 


_ connected everyday values to the personal experience of war, 


and then to the greater purposes motivating the conflict. 
Sledd, in the pattern of countless regional tracts, climaxed 
his sermon by reiterating the biblical defense of slavery. Many 


| early Confederate proslavery pronouncements admitted the 


root of “the contest of bitterness ... was to be found in a pecu- 
har institution which is sanctioned by God’s Holy Word.”* And 
although Sledd anticipated southerners’ postwar veneration of 
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Left: General Leonidas Polk (1806-1864), proslavery Episcopal bishop. 

Right: Richard Furman (1755-1825), one of the most important Baptist lead- 
ers prior to the Civil War. Furman organized the South Carolina Baptist Con- 
vention to run missions and education, which in turn helped found Furman 
University in 1826. He wrote one of the earliest and most influential biblical 
defenses of slavery in the wake of the Denmark Vesey slave conspiracy in 
Charleston in 1823: Exposition of the Views of the Baptists, Relative to the 


Coloured Population in the United States. 


(mostly mythical) loyal slaves and asked the troops “to pray for 
God to shield our faithful servants,” the climactic purpose of 
his recap of scriptural proslavery to the departing troops was 
not simply to inspire them to defend slavery. Sledd, instead, in 
a typical ministerial move, reminded the soldiers of the biblical 
defense of slavery in order to inspire them to defend the Bible 


and its author. “The God of Our Fathers,” Sledd intoned, “His | 


honor is assailed.”>” He then launched into his peroration: 
Only yield to the idea of the fallibility of the Bible by 
admitting its error, or surrendering its teachings on this 
subject, and the way is open for the rejection of what- 
ever it enjoins that comes into conflict with human opin- 
ions and passions. . .. No, No! In God’s name, give me 
the Bible, whatever it may cost and whatever it may en- 
join!... And, oh, let me hand it down to my children, the 
charm unbroken, that they too may enjoy some of its 
sweetness and reap some of its blessed fruits! Nay, but 
the Ammonites are upon us with their strange gods. They 
would dispel the delusion. They would dissolve the 
charm. They would undermine the authority of my Bible. 

You go to contribute to the salvation of your country 

from such a curse. You go to aid in the glorious enter- 

prise of rearing in our sunny south a temple to constitu- 

tional liberty and Bible Christianity. You go to fight for 

your people and for the cities of your God.” 
Such preaching before the departing troops only began the pro- 
cess of reminding southerners, via biblical proslavery, of who 
they were and why they had come to fight. Sledd’s words were 
echoed in combatants’ dairies and memoirs and in regular re- 
vivals held among the troops near the front during the Civil 
War. 

Early in the Civil War the great instrument of the southern 
religious press had yet to feel the pinch of deprivation, and it 
continued to disseminate innumerable newspapers and tracts. 
The same form of confidence and of identification of the war 


the sermons. In 1861 the Christian Observer com- 
mented that God had never destroyed a nation that 
had an evangelical church.*? In the same year “The 
Clergy of the South” (154 of them) ina collective let- 
ter, inspired by a group of educated Presbyterian min- 
isters and published in most newspapers in the early 
days of the Confederacy, issued a manifesto in which 
they made “An Address to Christians throughout the 
World,” declaring slavery “a benevolent institution not 
incompatible with holy Christianity.” The “Southern 
Clergy” also issued an alarm perfectly in tune with 
the era’s evangelical culture, but containing an odd 
theological note akin to the cosmic presumption of 
fighting “to protect God’s Honor.” The southern clergy 
warned the world’s Christians that the North was per- 
petrating a plot of “interference with the plans of Di- 
vine Providence,” by attempting to end slavery.” Rev- 
erend Amasa Converse, the editor of the Southern 
Christian Advocate, declared “[The South] cannot af- 
ford to fail. To lose our cause is to lose everything ex- 
cept our souls.”*! 

Southern ministers hailed the survival of the 
Confederacy into 1862 and the many southern vic- 
tories of that year as the expected blessings of God. 
An interest in actual prophecy and attention to apocalyptics, 
as in the Books of Daniel and of Revelation, wound their way 
into Confederate proslavery visions of the future in this cli- 
mactic period of southern ideology. At first southern 
evangelicals embraced apocalyptic biblical passages because 
they provided wonderful terms to describe an utterly corrupt, 
Satan-driven enemy. Apocalyptics were likewise bursting with 
images of war and the miraculous intervention of God into 
history in order to preserve his favored peoples. Confederate 
official James Williams sounded the self-satisfied note typical 
of 1862: “No people ever had more unmistakable evidences that 
they were guided and directed by an overruling Providence than 
have the people of the south since the commencement of their 
great struggle.”* 

Ministers’ readings of Providence in 1862 revealed a 
unique, and often hysterical, cosmic conceit. Methodist minis- 
ter William Seat of Texas wrote one of the great prophetic glo- 
rifications of the Confederacy. Seat’s book was not simply a 
wartime biblical proslavery tract and an interpretation of 
Providence’s support of the war effort; it also gave ultimate ex- 
pression to Confederate economic and territorial dreams. Seat 
believed that “the United States constituted the first embodi- 
ment of the restored Israel of God” spoken of in Revelation. 
It was the “Kingdom on Wheels” as prophesied in Isaiah, which 
Seat found “expressive of a moving, advancing, expanding na- 
tionality.” Then the main plot took off with secession and the 
birth of the Confederacy: “Lo! Suddenly and to the amazement 
of the world a mighty kingdom, even a final kingdom arose. . 
[of] strictly providential—Divine origin.” Drawing again from 
Isaiah and Hosea, Seat argued that the South was “the Stone 
Kingdom” by which “ a remnant is reserved, as the kingdom 
that will never be moved. . . a sectional separation wide and 


| permanent.” Seat went on for 250 pages of exegesis proving the 


with the totality of regional values appeared in the press as in | 


“impossibility” of the defeat of the South. Turning from Isaiah 
to the Books of Daniel and Revelation, Seat declared, “the One 
like the Son of Man has appeared in the rise of the Confederate 
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States.” The war would manifest the South’s destiny as the cho- 
sen nation of God: 
The amazing success at great Bethel, Bull Run, Manassas, 
and indeed throughout the War thus far, is a comment 
on this kindred prediction.... Never surely since the Wars 
of God’s ancient people has there been such a remark- 
able and uniform success against tremendous odds. The 
explanation is found in the fact that the Lord goes forth 
to fight against the coercion by foes of his peculiar 
people. Thus it has been and thus it will be to the close 
of the War.“ 
With the Lord fighting for the South, not simply the nation 
but the world would be reorganized on the basis of the righ- 
teous southern remnant and “liberty and pure Christianity 


would go abroad on earth.” In the near future, Confederate | 


America would become involved “in the terrible convulsions of 
Europe” and “oppressed nationalities shall be liberated.” Seat 
worshiped the “gradually progressive” genius at the center of 
U.S. national existence. The South would be a kingdom on 
“fiery wheels” of prosperity, liberty, and moral progress. Seat’s 
eyes had seen the coming of the Lord in his fusion of the Book 
of Revelation and the South’s economy: 
The King with many crowns, or the Savior revealed in 
human civil government, will rule the nations with a 
“Rod of iron,” which signifies, we believe, the commerce 
of the world. The newest nationality contains or sur- 
rounds the fountainhead of human commerce and pos- 
sesses, as to outline at least, the highest ideal of human 
government. 
Soon the “peaceful millennial reign would dawn” and the stone 
from the mountain—the South—would be glorified: 
Then the stone cut out of the mountain shall become a 
great mountain and fill the earth. There shall be no more 
curse nor death nor sorrow nor crying. There shall be 
fullness of joy and pleasures for evermore. We solemnly 
believe that the great prophetic periods have closed: the 
mystery is finished and the vision of prophecy unsealed. 
The Final Kingdom has arisen, and the Divine Redeemer 
has come to reign.” 


Seat’s ideas could be dismissed as the wartime ravings of a | 


propagandist, if such millennial conceits had not been com- 
mon among Protestants North and South before and during 
the war. Lincoln’s Second Inaugural Address and, of course, “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic” celebrated the same outlook ram- 
pant in the Confederacy: the war was a judgement from God. 
Given the widespread southern assumption that God’s judge- 
ment would yield an inevitable Confederate victory, the turn of 
the tide of battle in 1863 hit hard. 

Stephen Elliot, an Episcopal bishop of Macon, Georgia, 
sharply articulated the dilemmas southerners had to face in a 
series of sermons starting in late 1863. The terms “error” and 
“delusion” appeared frequently in Elliot’s sermons and in the 
enormous literature in which southerners began to explain the 
impossible. “We cannot rule the world as we once conceived we 
could,” Elliot lamented.** Stephen Elliot’s sermons exemplify 
evangelicals’ maneuvers on the issue of slavery and defeat. He 
was forced to return to the subjects repeatedly as 1863 turned 
to 1864 and Sherman’s troops bore down on his Georgia home. 
The drama of his position also helped promote his sermons’ 
frequent printings and wide distribution. 
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Elliot's sermon Vain is the Help of Man in the days of de- 


_ feat in Georgia in 1864 comforted southerners with the view 


that nothing new had occurred. “This is to us no new phase in 
our affairs,” Elliot said. “The odds against us were [always] too 
great, unless we believed that God was on our side.”*? Proslavery 
formulas would not be abandoned in defeat. Elliot gloried in 


_ the lack of slave “insurrection,” noting that “those who had stud- 


ied this question most thoroughly and especially the Scriptures, 
did not fall into this error” of fearing servile insurrection. Slave 
“quiescence,” he said, “vindicates us.” Further vindications might 
come if southerners could “diversify pursuits,” since they would 
“never be a great and prosperous people til we change our [eco- 
nomic] policy.”°? Even though Elliot (like other southernern 
ministers in the midst of the war) referred to the need for change 
and to the possibility that God was punishing the South for the 
“sins” of slavery, he neither felt guilt about, nor questioned the 
existence of, the institution. “We can hereafter, with entire safety, 
and with most excellent results to ourselves, introduce [the 
slaves] gradually to a higher moral and religious life,’ preached 
Elliot. “When the war is over, we shall in token of their fidelity 
and good will, render their domestic relations more perma- 
nent and consult more closely their feelings and affections.”>! 
In Elliot's view, southerners had sinned by not making slavery 
more Christian and permanent! 


Burned out ruins of the Circular Church on Charleston's Meeting Street. 


Few Confederate ministers took the obvious theological 
road leading to the conclusion that slavery and the southern 
cause had to be wrong because the South was losing. South- 
erners had insisted that God would give victory to the side that 
was right in the slavery debate. But when the Confederacy be- 
gan to lose, southerners refused to believe that slavery was 
wrong, let alone that God favored Yankees. Many northerners 
easily (and often uncritically) reached the conclusion that the 
South lost because slaveholding was wrong—this despite the 
fact that very few northerners had supported abolition prior to 


or even during the Civil War. One Union soldier concluded 
bluntly, “We are the best killers . . . that establishes the righ- 
teousness of any cause.”°* Southern Methodist minister Stephen 
Caldwell, a Georgia compatriot of Bishop Elliot’s, was one of 
the few southerners to conclude that Confederate defeat proved 
that slavery was wrong. When Caldwell made his views public 
his congregation and ex-Confederate compatriots turned 
against him. In 1865 Caldwell announced his new views in a 
very unpopular sermon in Georgia: “If the institution of sla- 
very had been right, God would not have suffered it to be over- 
thrown.” Much of Caldwell’s congregation walked out on or 
openly criticized him or this sermon.** The war, he said, had 
made clear “this providential teaching: God has destroyed sla- 
very.” Despite his opinion about God’s judgment of the South, 
Caldwell remained a proslavery evangelical and accepted many 
prewar proslavery arguments. He stated, “the relation of master 
and slave is established in the Bible... the relation itself does not 
necessarily involve moral evil.” Caldwell concluded that it was 
“in the practice” that southerners had not only failed but sinned. 
According to Caldwell the sin of the South was pride and the 
moral blindness it brought. Caldwell, having been an earlier 
practitioner of proslavery hubris, presciently identified the flaw 
of proslavery religion: “We have been accustomed to judge the 
character of our slaves more severely than our own.” In a “self- 


righteous” haze “we reproached our enemies for fighting against | 


the God of Heaven” and “from the grave which its own suicidal 
hand has dug it [the South] never more can rise.” He climaxed 
his sermon with the plea, “I would reconcile you to events that 
are inevitable. ... GOD HAS SMITTEN US.°° Caldwell’s al- 
most lone voice pleaded, but the South would not be recon- 
ciled and certainly would not be ashamed or smitten. Caldwell 
was driven from his pulpit. 

The most popular proslavery ministers had a different 
legacy. The bestselling biblical proslavery minister Thornton 
Stringfellow passed his publications down in his will as sacred 
trusts for his children even though he died four years after final 
emancipation. The most popular pro-secession sermon writer, 


Benjamin Morgan Palmer, went even further. After being chased 


by Union armies out of New Orleans in 1862 and Columbia in 
1865, Palmer turned his biblical proslavery ideology into viru- 
lent pro-segregationist and brutal white-supremacist tracts. 
Palmer continued preaching the Confederate cause into the 
twentieth century, and, after escaping the worst of the Civil War, 
died at over eighty after being struck by a street car. Proslavery 
views lived on in a world without slavery, much as the defense 
of the Confederate cause went on in a world without a Confed- 
eracy. The Confederate South lost a war but never lost its sense 
of being the victor in God’s eyes. And indeed a separate south- 
ern religious identity has been the most persistent legacy of the 
Old South. The bumper stickers in Dixie still intone “American 
by birth, Southern by the grace of God.” a 
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THE RESILIENCE OF CIVIL WAR 
ARMIES and the advantages enjoyed by 
the defense are widely acknowledged. It 
is not surprising therefore that few op- 
portunities arose on the battlefield for 
entire corps to be destroyed. Yet twenty- 
one years after the war Union general 
William Babcock Hazen penned, “No 
one has yet written of it, but it is doubt- 
ful if any sufficient excuse can be given 
for not destroying the Rebel army here... 
When we consider the blood and trea- 
sure it would have saved at Franklin and 
Nashville, we can appreciate the gravity 
of the error.” Hazen was referring to the 
missed chance to destroy Hardee’s corps 
at the Battle of Jonesborough, Septem- 
ber 1, 1864. The battle was the climax of 
the Atlanta Campaign (the city was 
evacuated the following day), and as such 
its tactical inadequacies—directly attrib- 
utable to the Union commander, Will- 
iam Tecumseh Sherman—have received 
relatively little attention. 

To understand the significance of 
the battle we must go back to the events 
of the preceding summer. Only weeks 
before, the Union situation had looked 
grim. Major General Nathaniel P. Banks’ 
Red River Campaign had ended in fail- 
ure, producing a congressional investi- 
gation and official censure. Grant’s 
Overland Campaign was apparently 
stalemated before Confederate fortifica- 
tions in Virginia, and by mid-June Grant 
had suffered over 65,000 casualties, more 
men in fact than Robert E. Lee had when 
the campaign commenced. Compound- 
ing matters for the Lincoln Administra- 
tion, on July 5 a Confederate force un- 
der the command of Lieutenant General 
Jubal A. Early crossed the Potomac into 
Maryland, and a few days later defeated 
a Federal force on the Monocacy River. 
Although Early had to fall back in the face 
of Federal reinforcements, he positioned 
his force at the northern end of the 
Shenandoah Valley, remaining “both a 
threat and an embarrassment to the Fed- 
eral government.” On July 30 a Confed- 
erate cavalry force burned Chambers- 
burg, Pennsylvania, and that same 
Saturday the Petersburg Mine Assault 
(the Battle of the Crater) resulted in a 
bloody failure, ending any hope that the 
rail line feeding Richmond might be bro- 
ken. There was a presidential election 
looming in November, and no certainty 
that Lincoln would even get the nomi- 


JAMES R. FURQUERON 


nation of his party, let alone be elected. | 


Lincoln needed a victory, and with Grant 
stymied before the Richmond-Petersburg 
lines it was only on the Georgia front that 
there existed any hope for substantive 
Federal success. 

The importance of the upcoming 
election was not lost on the men in blue. 
General William Babcock Hazen on Au- 
gust 2 wrote to a friend in Ohio, “Will the 
people at home keep up their pluck and 
fight this thing out?... The greatest victory 
for them—greater than fifty ‘Manassases, 
and the only one that can give them a ray 
of hope—will be for you at home to de- 
feat the war-party in the coming cam- 


| paign.... [O]ur first great battle must be 


at the ballot-box, and the war-power 


»!] 


must be sustained at all hazards: 
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Sherman, writing after the war, put 
the capture of Atlanta in perspective: “I 
always expected to have a desperate fight 
to get possession of the Macon road, 
which was then the vital objective of the 
campaign. Its possession by us would, in 
my judgment, result in the capture of 
Atlanta, and give us the fruits of victory, 
although the destruction of Hood’s army 
was the real object to be desired. Yet At- 
lanta was known as the ‘Gate-City of the 
South, full of foundaries, arsenals, and 
machine-shops, and I knew that its cap- 
ture would be the death-knell of the 
Southern Confederacy.” 

Opposing Sherman was fifty-six- 
year-old Joseph Eggleston Johnston. The 
“Gamecock,” as he was known in some 


| officer circles (and “Old Joe” to the men 


OPPORTUNITY LOST 


The Battle of Jonesborough, August 31 - September 1, 1864 


in the ranks), had been a major player in 
the war since First Manassas. He loathed 
Confederate president Jefferson Davis 
and the feeling was reciprocated. After the 
debacle at Missionary Ridge and Bragg’s 
subsequent resignation, Lieutenant Gen- 
eral William J. Hardee assumed tempo- 
rary command of the Army of Tennes- 
see. When he declined to accept the 
command on a regular basis, the presi- 
dent was left with no other choice than 
to give the command to Johnston. 

On July 5, as Early’s men crossed the 
Potomac, Johnston’s army completed its 
withdrawal from the Smyrna defenses 
into Brigadier General Francis A. Shoup’s 
elaborate fortifications on the north bank 
of the Chattahoochee River. Three days 


| later Union troops secured a crossing of 


the river near the mouth of Soap Creek, 
well upriver from the Confederate field 
fortifications, and Johnston, unsure what 
force had crossed over, ordered his army 
to fall back. The Northern invaders were 
now perilously close to Atlanta. 

Those invaders—the force upon 
which Lincoln so heavily depended— 
consisted of the armies of the Cumber- 
land, the Tennessee, and the Ohio, the 
combined force under the overall direc- 


_ tion of forty-four-year-old Major Gen- 


eral William T. Sherman. The three 
armies under his command contained 
mostly men from the western states (the 
XX Corps was the exception) and num- 
bered approximately 106,000 at the be- 


Frank & Marie 


ginning of July. On July 6, before he had 
crossed the Chattahoochee, Sherman 
wired Major General Henry W. Halleck 
in Washington, “we shall cross in due 
time, and instead of attacking Atlanta di- 
rect, or any of its forts, I propose to make 
a circuit, destroying all its railroads... Our 
army is in good condition and full of con- 
fidence; but the weather is intensely 
hot....”3 

The railroads supplying Atlanta were 
the Georgia Railroad, running east to 
Augusta, and the Macon & Western, 
which ran southwest to East Point (six 
miles from Atlanta), where it formed a 
junction with the Atlanta & West Point 
Railroad, running up from the Alabama 
state line. From East Point, the Macon & 
Western turned to the southeast, con- 
tinuing to the depot at Rough and Ready, 
then south to Morrow’s Station. From 
that point, the road traveled south to 
Jonesborough, Lovejoy’s Station, and 


. Macon. The depot at Jonesborough lay 


some fifteen miles south of Atlanta. 

Shermans first move against the rail- 
roads was to organize mounted raids. 
Major General Lovell H. Rousseau, com- 
manding the District of Tennessee, was 
to cut the Montgomery and West Point 
line in eastern Alabama, while Major 
General George Stoneman was to oper- 
ate against the Atlanta and West Point, 
southwest of Atlanta. Rousseau carried 
out his assignment successfully, but 
Stoneman’s raid was a failure. 

While Sherman crossed his armies 
over the Chattahoochee and contem- 
plated his next move, Jefferson Davis was 
trying to ascertain what Joe Johnston 
planned to do. Their mutual dislike and 
Johnston’s almost petulant attitude to- 
ward Davis made communication diffi- 
cult. On July 10 Davis sent Braxton Bragg 
to Georgia to report on the situation. 
While Bragg was en route, Davis received 
a telegram from Johnston which read: “I 
strongly recommend the distribution of 
the U.S. prisoners, now at Andersonville, 


| immediately.” Davis perceived this as evi- 
| dence that Johnston planned yet another 


retrograde movement, one that must 


| Above: To render the Confederate position 


at Atlanta untenable, Sherman determined 
to cut its rail lengths with the outside world. 
Pictured are Union troops destroying a sec- 
tion of the Macon & Western Railroad at 
Jonesborough. 
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surely yield Atlanta to the enemy. Davis’ | 
mind may have already been set upon the | 
removal of Johnston, but if it was not, that 
telegram most likely decided the issue. 

On July 17 a telegram arrived for 
General Johnston. It read, “Lieut. Gen. J. 
B. Hood has been commissioned to the 
temporary rank of general under the late 
law of Congress. I am directed by the Sec- 
retary of War to inform you that as you 
have failed to arrest the advance of the 
enemy to the vicinity of Atlanta, far in the 
interior of Georgia, and express no con- 
fidence that you can defeat or repel him, 
you are hereby relieved from the com- 
mand of the Army and Department of 
Tennessee, which you will immediately 
turn over to General Hood.”* 

While Davis wrestled with the 
change of command problem, Sherman 
had been busy getting the rest of his army 
across the river and starting his south- 
of-the-Chattahoochee drive on Atlanta. 
This movement placed Major General 
John A. Logan’s XV Corps of the Army 
of the Tennessee and Brigadier General 
Kenner Garrard’s Second Cavalry Divi- 
sion from the Army of the Cumberland 
astride the Georgia Railroad near Stone 
Mountain. Logan reported, “My com- 
mand struck the railroad at the town of 
Decatur, six miles east of Atlanta, and 
commenced the work of destruction...” 


This put the Georgia Railroad out of | 


commission, leaving the Confederates | 


with only the Macon & Western line to 
supply Atlanta.> 

The news of the removal of Johnston 
was generally received by the officers and 
men of the Army of Tennessee with dis- 
may, though their reaction had more to 
do with their fondness for “Old Joe” 
(though he did have his detractors) than 
any dislike of Hood. Sherman was also 
interested in the change of Confederate 


commanders, and immediately inquired | 


of Major General John McAllister Scho- 
field, who had been Hood’s classmate at 
West Point, as to his general character, 
and learned that he was bold even to the 
point of rashness, and courageous in the 
extreme. Sherman inferred that the 


change meant that the Confederates | 


would now be looking for a fight. 

They certainly were, and on July 20, 
22, and 28, Hood launched attacks against 
the approaching Federal armies. The 
Battles of Peachtree Creek, Atlanta, and 
Ezra Church, while doing only relatively 


Lieutenant General J.B. Hood 


Major General John A. Logan 


minor damage to the Unionists, wrested 


_ the initiative from Sherman and pro- 


duced a sense of caution in the Ohioan’s 


mind. This was achieved, however, at a | 


frightful cost to the Confederates. In these 
three battles, the Army of Tennessee suf- 
fered some 11,000 casualties. The irre- 
placeable losses in experienced NCO’s 
and line officers was a critical injury to 
the army, the effects of which would soon 
become apparent. Federal losses were just 
in excess of 5,900. 

On July 22 Major General Rousseau 
reached Marietta, having returned from 
his raid on the railroad near Opelika. The 
Macon and Western line was now the last 
rail link between Atlanta and the rest of 
the Confederacy fully in service, and 
Sherman began to shift troops to the 
city’s west side where he could more eas- 
ily move against this line. On the night 
of July 26-27 the Army of the Tennessee 
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Lieutenant General Stephen D. Lee 


moved out of its breastworks on the 


battlefield of the 22nd and began its 
march to the right of the Federal line. 
Sherman now ordered his cavalry to 
prepare for a blow at the Macon road, 
giving Stoneman overall command of 
both his own and Garrard’s divisions—a 
force of about 5,000. Brigadier General 
Edward M. McCook was placed in com- 


| mand of a further 4,000 cavalry—his 
| own division and Rousseau’s raiders. The 
| plan called for the two contingents to 


move around Atlanta; Stoneman by the 
left to McDonough and McCook by the 
right to Fayetteville. The two forces were 
to unite on the Macon Railroad in the 
vicinity of Lovejoy’s Station, twenty miles 
south of Atlanta. Sherman met with the 
officers who were to command the raid 


| just prior to their departure, and “they 


entertained not a doubt of perfect suc- 
cess.” Before departing, Stoneman re- 
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quested that after fulfilling his orders and 
breaking the railroad he be allowed to 
proceed with his command to Macon 
and Andersonville and release the pris- 
oners confined at those places. Sherman 
wrote, “There was something most cap- 
tivating in the idea, and the execution was 
within the bounds of the probability of 
success. I consented that after the defeat 
of Wheeler’s cavalry, which was embraced 
in his orders, and breaking the road he 
might attempt it with his cavalry proper, 
sending that of Garrard back to its proper 
flank of the army.”® 

To counter the Federal move to the 
south, Hood ordered Lieutenant General 
Stephen D. Lee, now commanding his old 
corps, to reposition his troops on the west 
side of the city. There Lee could block the 
Federals and protect the rail junction at 
East Point. Lee was ordered to advance 
to an important road junction at Ezra 


ST 26-31, 18¢ 
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| Church. There he was to have his men 
| entrench and await the arrival of Lieu- 
tenant General Alexander P. Stewart’s 


corps, which Hood hoped could then at- 
tack the Federals in flank. The plan fell 


| apart due to the fact that the Federals ar- 


rived at the road junction ahead of Lee 
and immediately entrenched, which had 
by then become standard practice. When 
he arrived at Ezra Church on the 28th the 
inexperienced Lee did not notify Hood 
of the changed situation but launched a 
series of assaults against the entrenched 
Federals. The attacks were “suicidal” with 
no advantage whatsoever to the South- 
erners. Writing of this battle the follow- 
ing year, Hardee penned, “so great was 
the loss in men, organization, and mo- 


| rale in that engagement that no action of 


the campaign probably did so much to 
demoralize and dishearten the troops 
engaged in it.” The senseless assaults cost 


the Confederates some 3,000 men. Union 
casualties totaled 632.’ 


The Union cavalry, however, ran into 


| trouble. McCook’s force reached Love- 
| joy’s Station as planned and inflicted 
} some damage on the facilities and the 


road. The problem lay with Stoneman. 


| Without notifying anyone, he detached 


a decoy force, then proceeded directly to 
Macon. This violation of orders deranged 


"| the whole plan and Major General Joseph 


Wheeler, in his “finest hour as head of 
the army’s cavalry,” turned Sherman’s 
raid into a “shambles.” McCook’s men 


| had to fight their way out, eventually 


coming back into the Federal lines in 
small parties, having lost over a thousand 


| men. Stoneman and a sizable part of his 


command were captured on July 31 near 
Clinton. The damage inflicted on the rail- 
road was repaired by the Confederates in 


| just three days, and Sherman concluded 


that the cavalry alone was incapable of 
cutting Atlanta’s last link with the out- 
side world. He therefore he determined 
to move upon the line with most of his 
infantry. 

The Army of the Tennessee, after 


having moved to its new position west 


of Atlanta, was stretched as far to the 
south as practicable by Major General 
Oliver O. Howard. Schofield’s Army of 
the Ohio was ordered to take up a posi- 
tion to the right of Howard’s army, leav- 
ing only cavalry to man the works east of 
the city. All effort was now shifting to the 
west and south, as Sherman sought to 
interdict what an infantryman in the 4th 
Iowa called “the great feeder of the Rebel 
Army”—the Macon and Western Rail- 
road. Schofield was ordered to strike the 
line in the vicinity of East Point, but this 
move was easily repulsed by the Confed- 
erates, who had anticipated it and con- 
structed defense works in the area. The 
fight at Utoy Creek on August 6 cost Sher- 
man more than three hundred casualties; 
the Confederates lost fewer than twenty- 
five men. 

The failure of Hood’s three offensive 
thrusts against Sherman and the result- 
ing heavy casualties prompted Davis to 
admonish him not to make such attacks 
unless a clear advantage could be gained. 
This, coupled with the defeat of the 
McCook-Stoneman raid, prompted 
Hood to send his own cavalry on a rail- 
road destroying mission, hoping to force 
Sherman to abandon the siege of Atlanta. 
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On August 10 Wheeler departed Atlanta | 


with 4,500 troopers, about half of the 
army’s cavalry. The raid was a failure, 
largely owing to Wheeler’s incapacity, 
and depriving the army of half its cav- 
alry meant that intelligence of Sherman’s 
next moves was going to be lacking. 

On the night of August 25-26 troops 
of the XX Corps left their entrenchments 
and marched back to the Chattahoochee, 
where they fortified a position covering 
the railroad bridge. The IV Corps left its 


works and marched around to Utoy | 


Creek—from which position it would 
protect the rear of the army as it moved 
south. Sherman’s plan was to take six of 
his seven corps to break the Macon and 
Western. These movements left the Fed- 
eral trenches north and east of Atlanta 
empty. The Confederates learned of 
the Federals’ shift on the morning of 
the 26th, but no one knew what Sher- 
man intended. 

There was hope that Sherman was 
retreating due to supply difficulties. This 
idea was based partly on Wheeler’s fab- 
ricated accounts of the damage he was 
inflicting, a belief quickly dispelled when 
Hood was notified that the Federals still 
occupied their works west of Atlanta. It 
became apparent that Sherman was go- 
ing to strike the railroad somewhere and 
Hood did his best to cover the eventuali- 
ties. His problem was twofold: not 
enough cavalry to penetrate Sherman’s 
protective infantry screen and not 
enough infantry of his own to defend the 
long line from Atlanta as far south as 
Jonesborough adequately. During the 
night of August 26-27 Sherman posi- 
tioned the XIV Corps to block the ap- 
proaches from the north and the XXIII 
Corps to screen the movement of the IV 
Corps and the Army of the Tennessee. 
These units moved to the south and 
southwest toward the Atlanta and West 
Point Railroad in the vicinity of Fairburn. 
As reports reached Hood of Federal in- 
fantry moving to the south, he shifted 
Hardee’s corps to East Point and ordered 
his remaining cavalry to be watchful of 
any approach toward the Macon and 
Western. 

On August 28 the XV and XVII 
Corps of the Army of the Tennessee 
reached the railroad at Fairburn, and 
later that day Howard’s XVI Corps and 
the IV Corps of Thomas’ army struck the 
same line at Red Oak, about halfway be- 


Colonel Theodore Jones 


tween Fairburn and East Point. That 
same day Hood sent Brigadier Generals 
Daniel Reynolds’ and Joseph Lewis’ bri- 
gades to Jonesborough as a precaution. 
| Although later recriminations, particu- 
larly by Hardee, would picture Hood as 
| being hopelessly befuddled in the face of 
Sherman’s movements, the facts show 
that Hood was fully aware of the threat 
to the railroad. One historian summed it 
all up very well: “All along, Hood has con- 
sidered the Macon railroad in the 
Jonesboro area what it obviously is: a 
likely Union target. What he has failed to 
anticipate is that the Federals would get 
| there so soon, so close, and so strong.” 
Before heading to Jonesborough, how- 
| ever, Sherman had his infantry waste the 


next day (August 29) in tearing up some 

thirteen miles of the Atlanta and West 
Point Railroad.® 

At 7:00 a.m. on Tuesday morning, 

| August 30, Hazen’s Second Division of 
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Brigadier General William H. Jackson 


the XV Corps took the lead as the Army 


| of the Tennessee marched toward the Ma- 


con and Western Railroad near the de- 
pot and hamlet of Jonesborough. 
Kilpatrick’s troopers rode ahead, skir- 
mishing with the Confederate cavalry, 
whose commander, Brigadier General 
William Jackson, sent word to Hood that 
a Federal column was approaching the 
Flint River. Hood responded by ordering 
Lewis to “cooperate with General Arm- 
strong in preventing the enemy crossing 
Flint River tonight.” Late on the after- 
noon of the 30th Brigadier General Frank 
C. Armstrong telegraphed to Hood, 
“There is a probability of the enemy strik- 
ing the railroad tonight between Jones- 
borough and the left of the army.” Francis 
Shoup, Hood’s chief of staff, recorded in 
his journal for August 30, “The enemy are 
advancing slowly in direction of Jones- 
borough and Rough and Ready, on Ma- 
con railroad. General Hardee has com- 
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mand in that quarter.” At 6:10 p.m. Hood 
sent word to Hardee, “Your corps will 
move to Jonesborough to-night.... Gen- 
eral Lee will follow up the movement.” 
The Union troops, however, were occu- 
pying the commanding terrain well 
ahead of Hardee's troops.’ 

The first Federals to cross the Flint 
River were the men of Hazen’s division. 
After crossing, Hazen’s two brigades went 


into position about a half mile west of | 


Jonesborough at dusk. The Federals oc- 


Field works 
Movements 


General Peter J. Osterhaus’ First Division 
crossed the river at 11:00 p.m. and 
formed the second line and reserve. In 
all, Logan’s three divisions fronting Jones- 
borough numbered approximately 8,500 
officers and men. Sergeant Jacob A. 
Gilberg of Co. D, 5th Ohio Veteran Vol- 
unteer Cavalry, serving as bodyguard to 
Logan, later wrote, “Night found us in the 


| valley of the Flint River. The many divi- 


cupied a north-south ridge, the highest | 


ground between the Flint River and 


Jonesborough. The First Brigade under | 


Colonel Theodore Jones held the north- 
ern end of the line, with Wells Jones’ Sec- 
ond Brigade next in line. Brigadier Gen- 


deployed to the right of Hazen, the Sec- 
ond Brigade under Brigadier General 
Charles C. Walcutt connecting with Wells 
Jones’ command, and the First Brigade 
under Colonel John M. Oliver manning 
the southern end of the line. Brigadier 


sions were hurried across... ‘Shovels’ was 
the order of the night, and by morning 
there was quite a respectable line of 
breastworks from right to left.” 

The remainder of Howard’s army 


| followed. The XVI Corps’ two divisions, 


totaling some 8,000 officers and men, 


| arrived in the vicinity about 10:00 p.m. 
eral William Harrow’s Fourth Division | 


and went into bivouac west of the Flint 
River to the right and rear of the XV 


| Corps. Major General Frank P. Blair Jr.s 


XVII Corps toiled along behind the XVI 
and was much delayed because of the 
army’s trains. Having made only six 


| miles in fifteen hours, the corps biv- 


ouacked about three miles west of the 
Flint River. Blair’s infantry strength was 
about 5,950. On the morning of the 31st, 
Howard ordered Brigadier General Tho- 
mas E.G. Ransom to send a brigade 
across the river to reinforce Logan’s right 


| flank, and Brigadier General John M. 

“| Corse’s Second Brigade, under Colonel 
} Robert N. Adams, was ordered forward. 
A About 10:00 a.m. Battery H, First Mis- 
‘ souri Light Artillery, was placed on 


Adam’s right, and finally about 1:00 p.m. 
Corse sent his other brigade under Briga- 
dier General Elliot W. Rice across the 
river in reserve.!° 

The march from East Point to Jones- 


| borough was a difficult one for Hardee's 


and Lee’s corps. The night was muggy 
and oppressive, and the march was con- 
ducted with such haste that perhaps as 


| many as one-third of the men dropped 


out. The men of Lee’s corps straggled into 
Jonesborough between 10:00 a.m. and 
1:30 p.m. The Confederate army that de- 
ployed for battle that Wednesday after- 
noon was in many respects a shell of what 
it had been. The two Confederate infan- 
try corps present comprised 122 regi- 
mental organizations, many of which 
were consolidated units composed of the 


| remnants of two or more regiments. Of 


these 122 infantry regiments twenty-four 
were commanded by majors, forty by 
captains and one by a first lieutenant! 
Company K of the 29th Georgia, Jack- 
son’s brigade, Brown’s division, Hardee's 
corps, had nine men present and was 
commanded bya corporal. Attrition had 
wreaked havoc on the command struc- 
ture of the Army of Tennessee. Captain 
Benjamin L. Posey, an occasional corre- 
spondent of the Mobile Register, wrote to 
the paper about his difficulties as a regi- 
mental commander that afternoon, cit- 
ing “his utter ignorance of the opera- 
tional plan; his state of mental and 
physical exhaustion; his inability to get 
the men to advance because of the mix- 
ture of units; and his apparent distrust 
of his West Point-trained superior offic- 
ers....” One brigade commander wrote of 
his men before the attack, “The men were 
very tired. The long march and the loss 
of rest on the preceding night,...had com- 
pletely exhausted them. The long and te- 
dious siege through which they had 
passed...badly fed and clothed...had re- 
duced them to a condition by no means 
satisfactory, and I thought I saw pretty 
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plainly that there was not much fight in 
them. The same condition of things ex- 
isted throughout the army.”!! 

Sergeant Gilberg of the 5th Ohio 
Cavalry accompanied the commander of 
the XV Corps to the front, and wrote af- 
ter the war: “In the early morning Gen. 
Logan and several aides-de-camp rode to 
the front. The first place we stopped was 
with Gen. PJ. Osterhaus, he and his mess 
at breakfast, seated on the ground around 
acommon mess chest. Osterhaus was on 
one knee with his left hand full of crack- 
ers, a cup of coffee in the right. As Logan 


XXXX 
~ "2 THE ARMY OF TENNESSEE 
p< Lieutenant General William J. Hardee 
XXX_ 
~~) HARDEE’S CORPS 


rode up he rose to his feet, hooked the 
handle of the cup on his little finger and 
gave the common salute. After a few 
words between the generals, Logan made 
the remark: “Well General Osterhaus, 
keep your eyes open; they may come any 


| moment. ‘All right, General, said 


Osterhaus. “Youst gif me time my goffee 
to drink, und I vill make ‘em hell schmell” 
That was the Dutch of it. It is needless to 


_ say that he kept his word.” 


The Confederates deployed on a 
north-south line with Hardee’s corps, 
temporarily under Cleburne, on the left 


‘ . Major General Patrick R. Cleburne 


Brigadier General George Maney 


Gist’s Brigade: Colonel Ellison Capers: 46th 
Georgia, 65th Georgia, 16th South Carolina, 24th 
South Carolina, 2nd Georgia Bn SS, 8th Georgia Bn 
Maney’s Brigade: Colonel George C. Porter: 
[4th Tennessee (Conf.), 24th Tennessee Bn], [Ist 
Tennessee, 27th Tennessee], [6th Tennessee, 9th 
Tennessee], 19th Tennessee, 50th Tennessee 
Wright’s Brigade: Brigadier General John C. 
Carter: 8th Tennessee, 16th Tennessee, 28th 
Tennessee, 38th Tennessee, [51st Tennessee, 52nd 
Tennessee] 
Strahl’s Brigade: Colonel James D. Tillman: [4th 
Tennessee, 5th Tennessee], 24th Tennessee, 31st 
Tennessee, 33rd Tennessee, 41st Tennessee 
Vaughan’s Brigade: Colonel Michael Magevney, 
Jr.: 11th Tennessee, [12th Tennessee, 47th 
Tennessee], (13th Tennessee, 154th Tennessee], 
29th Tennessee 
Brigadier General Mark P. Lowrey 
Lowrey’s Brigade: Colonel John Weir: 16th 
Alabama, 33rd Alabama, 45th Alabama, [5th 
Mississippi, 3rd Mississippi Bn.], [8th Mississippi, 
32nd Mississippi] 
Govan’s Brigade: Brigadier General Daniel C. 
Govan: [1st Arkansas, 15th Arkansas], [2nd 
Arkansas, 24th Arkansas], (5th Arkansas, 13th 
Arkansas], [6th Arkansas, 7th Arkansas], [8th 
Arkansas, 19th Arkansas], 3rd Confederate 
Granbury’s Brigade: Brigadier General Hiram 
Granbury: 5th Confederate, 35th Tennessee, [6th 
Texas, 15th Texas Cavalry (Dis.)], 7th Texas, 10th 
Texas, [17th Texas Cavalry (Dis.), 18th Texas 
Cavalry (Dis.)], [24th Texas Cavalry (Dis.), 25th 
Texas Cavalry (Dis.)], Nutt’s (Louisiana) Company, 
Engineer Bn, 3rd Mississippi Cavalry (Dis) 
Mercer’s Brigade: Colonel Charles H. Olmstead: 
Ist Volunteer Georgia, 54th Georgia, 57th Georgia, 
63rd Georgia 


_ BATE’S DIVISION - 
Major General John C. Brown 


| (south) and Lee’s corps to the north. 


Cleburne’s division, under Brigadier 
General Mark P. Lowrey, deployed on the 
southern end of the line, with Major Gen- 
eral John C. Brown’s division next on the 
right. Cheatham’s division, temporarily 
commanded by Brigadier General 
George E. Maney, formed up behind 
Lowrey and Brown. One of Maney’s bri- 
gades, under Colonel James D. Tillman, 
was temporarily assigned to Brown’s di- 


| vision. Major General Carter L. Steven- 


son’s division of Lee’s corps deployed to 
the right of Brown. Brigadier General 


“ LEE’S CORPS: LIEUTENANT 
“~~ GENERAL STEPHEN D. LEE 
Departs After Midnight, September 1 (1:00 a.m.) 


ANDERSON’S DIVISION 


Jackson's Brigade: Brigadier General Henry. Major General J. Patton Anderson 


Jackson: Ist Georgia (Confederate), 25th Georgia, 
29th Georgia, 30th Georgia, 66th Georgia, Ist Bn. 
Georgia SS 

Lewis’ Brigade: Brigadier General Joseph H. 
Lewis: 2nd Kentucky, 4th Kentucky, 5th Kentucky, 
6th Kentucky, 9th Kentucky 

Finley’s Brigade: Brigadier General Jesse J. 
Finley: [1st Florida Cavalry (Dis.), 3rd Florida], [1st 
Florida, 4th Florida], 6th Florida, 7th Florida 
Tyler’s Brigade: Brigadier General Thomas B. 
Smith: 37th Georgia, 2nd Tennessee, 10th 
Tennessee, [15th Tennessee, 37th Tennessee], 20th 
Tennessee, 30th Tennessee, 4th Bn. Georgia SS 


ARTILLERY: HARDEE’S CORPS 

Colonel Melancthon Smith 

Hoxton’s Battalion: Perry's (Florida) Battery; 

Phelans’ (Alabama) Battery; Turner's (Mississippi) 

Battery 

Hotchkiss’ Battalion: Key's (Arkansas) Battery; 

Goldthwaite’s (Alabama) Battery; Swett’s 

(Mississippi) Battery 

Palmer’s Battalion: Lumsden’s (Alabama) 

Battery; Anderson's (Georgia) Battery; Havis’ 

(Georgia) Battery 

Martin’s Battalion: Bledsoe’s (Missouri) 

Battery; Ferguson's (South Carolina) Btry; Howell's 

(Georgia) Battery 

Cobb’s Battalion: Gracey’s (Kentucky) Battery; 

Mebane’s (Tennessee) Battery; Slocomb’s 

(Louisiana) Battery 


Brigadier General George 
Maney (left), Major General 
Carter L. Stevenson (center), 
and Major General J. Patton 
Anderson 
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Deas’ Brigade: Brigadier General Zachariah C. 
Deas: 19th Alabama, 22nd Alabama, 25th Alabama, 
39th Alabama, 50th Alabama 

Manigault’s Brigade: Brigadier General Arthur 
M. Manigault: 24th Alabama, 28th Alabama, 34th 
Alabama, 10th South Carolina, 19th South Carolina 
Brantly’s Brigade: Brigadier General William F. 
Brantly: 24th Mississippi, 27th Mississippi, [29th 
Mississippi, 30th Mississippi], 34th Misissippi 
Tucker’s Brigade: Brigadier General Jacob H. 
Sharp: [7th Mississippi, 9th Mississippi], [10th 
Mississippi, 44th Mississippi], 41st Mississippi, 9th 
Mississippi Bn. SS 


STEVENSON’S DIVISION 


Major General Carter L. Stevenson 
Brown's Brigade: Colonel Joseph B. Palmer: 3rd 
Tennessee (Volunteers), 18th Tennessee, 26th 
Tennessee, 32nd Tennessee, [45th Tennessee, 23rd 
Tennessee Bn. | 
Cumming’s Brigade: Brigadier General Alfred 
Cumming: 2nd Georgia State Troops, 34th Georgia, 
36th Georgia, 39th Georgia, 56th Georgia 
Pettus’ Brigade: Brigadier General Edmund W. 
Pettus: 20th Alabama, 23rd Alabama, 30th 
Alabama, 31st Alabama, 46th Alabama 
Reynolds’ Brigade: Colonel Washington M. 
Hardy: 58th North Carolina, 60th North Carolina, 
54th Virginia, 63rd Virginia 


Museum of the Confederacy 
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Joseph H. Lewis’ Kentucky (Orphan) Bri- 
gade was temporarily assigned to 
Stevenson’s division, as was Brigadier 
General Marcellus A. Stovall’s Georgia 
brigade from Clayton’s division. To the 
right of Stevenson were the divisions of 
Major General J. Patton Anderson and 
Major General Henry D. Clayton. Ander- 
son deployed three of his four brigades 
in the front line, with the fourth 
(Manigault’s) on the left of the second 
line. Clayton’s two remaining brigades 
deployed to the right of Manigault. Briga- 
dier General Daniel H. Reynolds’ Arkan- 


JONESBOROUGH, GEORGIA 


CLAYTON’S DIVISION 


Major General Henry D. Clayton 

Stovall’s Brigade: Brigadier General Marcellus 
A. Stovall: Ist Georgia State Troops, 40th Georgia, 
41st Georgia, 42nd Georgia, 43rd Georgia, 52nd 
Georgia 
Gibson’s Brigade: Brigadier General Randall L. 
Gibson: 1st Louisiana (Regulars), 4th Louisiana, 
4th Louisiana Bn., 13th Louisiana, 14th Louisiana 
Bn. SS, [16th Louisiana, 25th Louisiana], 19th 
Louisiana, 20th Louisiana, 30th Louisiana 
Holtzclaw’s Brigade: Colonel Bushrod Jones: 
18th Alabama, [32nd Alabama, 58th Alabama], 
36th Alabama, 38th Alabama 
D.H. Reynolds’ Brigade*: Brigadier General 
Daniel H. Reynolds: 1st Arkansas Mounted Rifles 
(Dis.), 2nd Arkansas Mounted Rifles (Dis.), 4th 
Arkansas, 9th Arkansas, 25th Arkansas 

* Detached from A.P. Stewart's Corps in Atlanta 

and assigned as a reserve in Stevenson's division. 


Artillery: Lieutenant Colonel James H. Hallonquist 
Eldridge’s Battalion: Eufaula (Alabama) 
Artillery; Fenner’s (Louisiana) Battery; Stanford's 
(Mississippi) Battery 
Courtney’s Battalion: Dent’s (Alabama) 
Battery; Garrity’s (Alabama) Battery; Douglas’ 
(Texas) Battery 
Williams’ Battalion: Barbour (Alabama) 
Artillery; Jefferson (Mississippi) Artillery; 
Nottoway (Virginia) Artillery 
Johnston’s Battalion: Cherokee (Georgia) 
Artillery; Stephens’ (Georgia) Light Artillery; 
Marshall’s (Tennessee) Battery 


CAVALRY: JACKSON’S DIVISION 


Brigadier General William H. Jackson 
Armstrong’s Brigade: ist Mississippi, 2nd 
Mississippi, 28th Mississippi, Ballentine’s 
Mississippi Regiment 
Ross’ Brigade: 1st Texas Legion (27th Texas 
Cavalry), 3rd Texas, 6th Texas, 9th Texas 


{ |] = Units within brackets are consolidated; 
XXXX = Army; XXX = Corps; = Infantry 


Jackson’s cavalry deployed on the flanks, 


| Brigadier General Lawrence S. Ross’ 
| troopers to the north of Anderson and 


Clayton, and Brigadier General Frank C. 
Armstrong’s cavalry on the southern 
flank. The front extended about a mile 
and a half. Hardee was in overall com- 
mand of the Confederate force, which 
totaled no more than 20,000. His plan 
called for an attack en echelon from his 
left with Cleburne’s division initiating the 
assault with orders to swing north and 
turn the Federal right flank. Lee was to 
begin the attack on the right when he 
heard Cleburne’s guns. Unfortunately, 
this attack by the Army of Tennessee, like 
so many planned by its generals, fell apart 
from the very beginning.'° 

After he had put the last of his late 
arriving brigades in line between 1:30 
and 2:00 p.m., Lee waited for Cleburne’s 
advance, with which his own was to be 
coordinated. The day was clear and very 
hot. About 2:20 p.m., hearing firing off 


| to his left, he ordered his lines forward. 


In fact, what he heard was skirmish fir- 
ing on Cleburne’s front—not the main 
attack. Anderson’s front line—the bri- 


| gades of Brantly, Deas, and Sharp— 


headed for Hazen’s position. Anderson 
described the advance: “The order was 
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| sas Brigade formed a reserve for Lee. | liberately and with resolution. The 


enemy’s line of skirmishers was pushed 
back upon his main line at the top of the 
ridge...and our first line was soon under 


| aheavy fire from his breast-works. There 


was but little cover for our assaulting 
lines.... The troops, however, moved for- 
ward.... Slowly but resolutely they ad- 
vanced up the ascent to within pistol- 
shot of the enemy’s works. At this point 


| under a deadly fire a few wavered and 


the rest lay down.” Anderson’s report, it 
should be noted, is the most positive and 
charitable of the extant Confederate 


| battle reports.!* 


Hazen’s division had been reinforced 
by the First Brigade of the Third Divi- 
sion, XVII Corps, under the command 
of Colonel George E. Bryant. Addition- 
ally, two regiments were sent to Hazen 
from Osterhaus’ First Division, giving 
him a total of sixteen regiments in line 
and one in reserve. Hazen wrote of his 
position, “No point of it could be given 
up without endangering the entire line.... 
We had good works, and the attack was 


| met with the most perfect confidence. He 


came on in two full lines, supported by 


| troops in mass, coming in one place quite 
| inside the works, and persisted in the at- 


tack for about three-quarters of an hour, 


| when he was completely repulsed at all 
given and the troops moved forward de- | points,and those who came too near cap- 


Above, left to right: 
Major General Henry 
D. Clayton, Brigadier 
General Randall L. 
Gibson, and Joseph 
Eggleston Johnston. 


Left: flag of the 13th 
Louisiana Infantry. 
It can be viewed at 
the Museum of the 
Confederacy in 
Richmond. 
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tured.” Lieutenant Colonel Samuel R. 
Mott, commanding the 57th Ohio in the 
First Brigade, was on the left of Hazen’s 
line. He reported, “Onward they came, 
with firm step and compressed lip, until 
they reached, in many places, five paces 
of our lines. Believing they were deter- 
mined to come over, I ordered my com- 
mand to fix bayonets. This command, 
together with its execution, they saw, and 
this, more than our shot, seemed to bring 
them to a realizing sense of their situa- 
tion. To turn and retreat to them was cer- 
tain death. So I, twice during the engage- 
ment, ceased firing to enable them to 
come in as prisoners.” !> 

Brigadier General Arthur M. Man- 
igault, whose brigade occupied the left of 
the second line, wrote after the war, “By 
some mismanagement on the part of 
General Anderson, the division did not 
go well into action. The movement of the 
three brigades of the front line was not 
simultaneous. The right brigade must 
have been engaged at least five or six min- 
utes before the other two.... My instruc- 
tions had been not to allow a greater in- 
terval than 100 yards to exist between 
myself and the line in front.... As the 
troops advanced from their breastworks, 
we, the supporting line moved up to 
them, and awaited orders from General 
Clayton to advance in turn. In front of 
the breastworks, a dense growth of tim- 
ber and brushwood had been felled.... 
This obstruction proved a serious 
inconvenience...creating much irregular- 
ity in the line, making the movement for 
the space of two hundred yards, and un- 
til they reached the open ground beyond, 
very slow. General Clayton kept us back 
until the first line had gained a distance 
of some 300 yards.... As soon as we were 
directed to advance, we experienced the 
same difficulty in getting thro the tangled 
mass of fallen trees, etc., the consequence 
of which delay was, that instead of our 
being able to preserve the distance that 
existed when we started...between our- 
selves and the advanced troops, it was 
nearer 500 yards, and, owing to the un- 
dulating and hilly character of the coun- 
try, our comrades were out of view. The 
brigade on my right was about was about 
100 yards behind me.... General Clayton 
did not accompany us.... At last we came 
in full view of the enemy and works, from 
which they were pouring a continuous 
and deadly fire. I soon saw that the first 


| were rallied along with parts of other 


| them, they broke in confusion, creating 


line had failed. They had not reached 
within two hundred yards of the enemy. 
The line had ceased to advance, had | 
halted, and was returning the fire of the 
enemy. As we neared them, they began 
to give way, and just before reaching 


much disorder amongst my own 


| men....The fire was too heavy. The men 


did not behave as well as on any previ- 
ous occasion, and all efforts to carry them 
on, failed. When within eighty or ninety 
yards of the works, the line gave way. All 
order was lost, and it was a hopeless task 
to attempt anything further.”!® 
Manigault’s command fell back 
about three hundred yards, where they 


commands. Anderson rode up and or- 
dered them forward again. Manigault 
wrote, “It certainly was an act of consum- 
mate generalship to push forward 7 or 
800 men, just defeated, of scattered com- 
mands, no other troops to support them 
within 500 yards, against I do not know 
how many thousands.... The folly of the 
order was so evident to all that nothing | 
but the habit of obedience to the orders 
of their superior officers, carried them 
forward for a space, but as soon as they 


| again got well under fire, they broke eas- 


ily.” Anderson, as the line moved forward, 


| was severely wounded by a ball shatter- 


ing his jaw. Colonel Bushrod Jones, com- 
manding Holtzclaw’s brigade on the far 
right of the second line, reported, “I re- 
gret to say that the conduct of the bri- 
gade after halting at the picket-line of the 
enemy was not satisfactory. The men 
seemed possessed of some great horror 
of charging breastworks, which no power, 
persuasion or example could dispel.” 
Given their recent experience at Ezra 
Church, the soldiers’ reluctance in that 
respect was quite understandable! !” 
Meanwhile, the Confederate assault 
on the left got under way and just as 
quickly fell apart. A little past 3:00 p.m. 
Lowrey’s line went forward. As his divi- 
sion advanced, Granbury’s brigade, 
which was on the extreme left, came un- 
der fire from Kilpatrick’s cavalry posi- 
tioned at Anthony’s Bridge southwest of 
the main Federal line. Instead of ignor- 
ing this relatively light fire and swinging | 
north, the Confederates bore down on | 
the Yankee cavalry. Captain Foster re- 
corded in his diary, “In the afternoon we | 
have orders to go forward... It so hap- | 
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weed THE ARMY OF THE TENNESSEE 


Major General Oliver O. Howard 


Major General John A. Logan 


FIRST DIVISION 
Brigadier General Peter J. Osterhaus 


First Brigade: Colonel Milo Smith—26th lowa, 
30th Iowa, 27th Missouri, 76th Ohio 

Second Brigade: Colonel James A. Williamson 
—4th Iowa, 9th Iowa, 25th Iowa, 31st lowa 
Third Brigade: Colonel Hugo Wangelin—3rd 
Missouri, 12th Missouri, 17th Missouri, 29th 
Missouri, 31st Missouri, 32nd Missouri 
Artillery: Major Clemens Landgraeber—2nd 
Missouri Light, Battery F; Ohio Light, 4th Battery 


SECOND DIVISION 


| Brigadier General William B. Hazen 


First Brigade: Colonel Theodore Jones—55th 
Illinois, 116th Illinois, 127th Illinois, 6th Missouri, 
8th Missouri (Co. K), 30th Ohio, 57th Ohio 
Second Brigade: Colonel Wells S. Jones—111th 
Iinois, 83rd Indiana, 37th Ohio, 47th Ohio, 33rd 
Ohio, 54th Ohio 

Artillery: Captain Francis De Gress— 1st Illinois 
Light, Battery A; 1st Illinois Light, Battery H 


FOURTH DIVISION 

Brigadier General William Harrow 
First Brigade: Colonel John M. Oliver—48th 
Illinois, 90th Illinois, 12th Indiana, 99th Indiana, 
15th Michigan, 70th Ohio 
Second Brigade: Briadier General Charles C. 
Walcutt— 26th Illinois, 40th Illinois, 103rd Illinois, 
97th Indiana, 100th Indiana, 6th lowa, 46th Ohio 
Artillery: Captain Josiah H. Burton 
Ist Illinois Light, Battery F; lowa Light, 1st Battery 


Brigadier General Thomas E. G. Ransom 
SECOND DIVISION 
Brigadier General John M. Corse 
First Brigade: Brigadier GeneralElliott W. 
Rice—52nd Illinois, 66th Indiana, 2nd Iowa, 7th 
Iowa 
Second Brigade: Colonel Robert N. Adams— 
9th Illinois (mounted), 12th Illinois, 66th Illinois, 
81st Ohio 
Artillery: Captain Frederick Welker 
Ist Missouri Light, Battery H 
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FOURTH DIVISION 

Brigadier General John W. Fuller 
First Brigade: Lieutenant Colonel Henry T. 
McDowell—64th Illinois, 18th Missouri, 27th 
Ohio, 39th Ohio 
Second Brigade: Brigadier General John W. 
Sprague—35th New Jersey, 43rd Ohio, 63rd Ohio, 
25th Wisconsin 
Third Brigade: Colonel John Tillson—10th 
Illinois, 25th Indiana, 32nd Wisconsin 
Artillery: Captain George Robinson—Ist 
Michigan Light, Battery C; Ohio Light, 14th 
Battery; 2nd United States, Battery F 


XVI ARMY CORPS 
Major General Frank P. Blair, Jr. 


THIRD DIVISION 

Brigadier General Charles R. Woods 
First Brigade: Colonel George E. Bryant—30th 
Illinois, 31st Illinois, 12th Wisconsin, 16th 
Wisconsin 
Second Brigade: Lieutenant Colonel Green- 
berry F Wiles—20th Ohio, 68th Ohio, 78th Ohio 
Third Brigade: Colonel Adam G. Malloy—17th 
Wisconsin, Worden’s Battalion (Detachments 
from 14th Wisconsin, 81st & 95th Illinois) 
Artillery: Captain William S. Williams— 1st 
Illinois Light, Battery D; Ist Michigan Light, 
Battery H; Ohio Light, Third Battery 


FOURTH DIVISION 

Brigadier General Giles A. Smith 
First Brigade: Colonel Benjamin FE Potts—53rd 
Illinois, 23rd Indiana, 53rd Indiana, 3rd lowa (3 
co's), 32nd Ohio 
Third Brigade: Brigadier General William W. 
Belknap—-11th Iowa, 13th Iowa, 15th Iowa, 16th 
lowa 
Artillery: Captain William Z. Clayton—2nd 
Illinois Light, Battery F; Minnesota Light, Ist 
Battery; Ohio Light, 15th Battery 


THIRD DIVISION, CAVALRY CORPS 


Brigadier General Judson Kilpatrick 
First Brigade: Major J. Morris Young—3rd 
Indiana (4 co's), 5th Iowa 
Second Brigade: Lieutenant Colonel Fielder A. 
Jones—8th Indiana, 2nd Kentucky, 10th Ohio 
Third Brigade: Colonel Eli H. Murray—92nd 
Illinois (Mounted Infantry), 3rd Kentucky, 5th 
Kentucky 
Artillery: 10th Wisconsin Battery, Captain Yates 
V. Beebe 


XXXX = Army; Bad = Infantry 


Opposite: Major General Jefferson C. Davis 
(left) and Major General Frank P. Blair, Jr. 


Right: the battleground near Jonesborough 
where the Confederate works crossed the 
railway and the common road. Sketched in 
May 1866 by Benson Lossing. 


XIV ARMY CORPS (Army of the Cumberland) 
Arriving On September Ist 
Major General Jefferson C. Davis 


FIRST DIVISION 

Brigadier General William P. Carlin 
First Brigade: Colonel Marion C. Taylor-—104th 
Illinois, 42nd Indiana, 88th Indiana, 15th Kentucky, 
33rd Ohio, 94th Ohio, 21st Wisconsin 
Second Brigade: Major John R. Edie—15th U.S. (9 
co's; Ist & 3rd Bns.), 15th U.S. (6 co’s; 2nd Bn.), 16th 
US. (4 co’s; 1st Bn.), 16th U.S. (4 co’s; 2nd Bn.), 18th 
U.S., 19th U.S. (1st Bn. & A, 2nd Bn.) 
Third Brigade: Colonel Marshall F Moore—37th 
Indiana, 38th Indiana, 21st Ohio, 69th Ohio, 74th Ohio, 
78th Pennsylvania, 79th Pennsylvania, Ist Wisconsin 


SECOND DIVISION 

Brigadier General James D. Morgan 
First Brigade: Colonel Charles M. Lum —16th 
Illinois, 60th Illinois, 10th Michigan, 14th Michgan, 
17th New York 
Second Brigade: Colonel John G. Mitchell —34th 
Illinois, 78th Illinois, 98th Ohio, 113th Ohio, 121st Ohio 
Third Brigade: Colonel Caleb J. Dilworth—85th 
Illinois, 86th Illinois, 110th Illinois, 125th Illinois, 
22nd Indiana, 52nd Ohio 


THIRD DIVISION 

Brigadier General Absalom Baird 
First Brigade: Colonel Moses B. Walker—82nd 
Indiana, 23rd Missouri, 17th Ohio, 31st Ohio, 89th 
Ohio, 92nd Ohio 
Second Brigade: Colonel Newell Gleason—75th 
Indiana, 87th Indiana, 101st Indiana, 2nd Minnesota, 
105th Ohio 
Third Brigade: Colonel George P. Este—74th 
Indiana, 10th Kentucky, 14th Ohio, 38th Ohio 


Artillery Brigade: Major Charles Houghtaling 
Ist Battalion: 1st Illinois Light, Battery C; Indiana 
Light, 19th Battery 
2nd Battalion:2nd Illinois Light, Battery 1; 
Wisconsin Light, 5th Battery 
3rd Battalion: Indiana Light, 7th Battery; Indiana 
Light, 20th Battery eS 


TV ARMY CORPS (Army of the Cumberland) 
Major General David S. Stanley 


FIRST DIVISION 

Brigadier General Nathan Kimball 
First Brigade: Colonel Isaac M. Kirby—2Ist 
Illinois, 38th Illinois, 31st Indiana, 81st Indiana, 
90th Ohio, 101st Ohio 
Second Brigade: Colonel Jacob E. Taylor—96th 
Illinois, 115th Illinois, 35th Indiana, 21st Kentucky, 
23rd Kentucky, 40th Ohio, 45th Ohio, 51st Ohio 
Third Brigade: Brigadier General William Grose 
—75th Illinois, 80th Illinois, 84th Illinois, 9th 
Indiana, 30th Indiana, 36th Indiana, 84th Indiana, 
77th Pennsylvania 


SECOND DIVISION 

Brigadier General John Newton 
First Brigade: Colonel Emerson Opdycke—36th 
Illinois, 44th Illinois, 73rd Illinois, 74th Illinois, 
88th Illinois, 15th Missouri, 24th Wisconsin 
Second Brigade: Brigadier General George D. 
Wagner—100th Illinois, 40th Indiana, 57th 
Indiana, 28th Kentucky, 26th Ohio, 97th Ohio 
Third Brigade: Brigadier General Luther P. 
Bradley —42nd Illinois, 51st Illinois, 79th Illinois, 
3rd Kentucky, 64th Ohio, 65th Ohio, 125th Ohio 


THIRD DIVISION 

Brigadier General Thomas J. Wood 
First Brigade: Colonel Charles T. Hotchkiss— 
89th Illinois, 8th Kansas, 15th Ohio, 49th Ohio, 15th 
Wisconsin 
Second Brigade: Colonel P. Sidney Post—59th 
Illinois, 41st Ohio, 71st Ohio, 93rd Ohio, 124th Ohio 
Third Brigade: Colonel Frederick Knefler— 
79th Indiana, 86th Indiana, 9th Kentucky, 17th 
Kentucky, 13th Ohio, 19th Ohio, 59th Ohio 


Artillery Brigade: Captain Lyman Bridges— 
Ist Illinois Light, Battery M; Illinois Light, Bridges’ 
Battery; Indiana Light, 5th Battery; 1st Ohio Light, 
Battery A; Ist Ohio Light, Battery M; Ohio Light, 
6th Battery; Pennsylvania Light, Battery B 


Pictorial Field Book of the Civil War, 1874 
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pened that our Brigd. was on the extreme 
left of the line, and in the charge we 
missed the Yanks infantry, and struck 
their cav. They were armed with Breeck 
[breech] loaders and Six Shooters and 
had built some breastworks of rails, and 
had position along the edge of a field, 
across which we had to charge to get to 
them. They just fairly made it rain bul- 
lets as long as they had any in their guns, 
but as soon as they gave out, and we get- 


ting closer to them every moment, they | 


couldn’t stand it but broke and ran like 
good fellows. They running for life and 
we for fun....” Granbury’s men pursued 
the Federal cavalry across the Flint River 
and were followed by Mercer’s brigade, 
under Colonel Charles Olmstead and 
Lowrey’s brigade under Colonel John 
Weir. Olmstead recalled: “As the men 
went forward cheering, a battery of light 
artillery commanded by Captain Beau- 
regard (a son of the general’s), followed, 
the guns leaping and bounding over the 
uneven surface of the ground, drivers 
whipping and spurring, horses wild with 
excitement, cannoneers clinging for dear 
life to their seats on the caissons and 
ammunition boxes—as fine an exhibi- 
tion of warlike power as could be imag- 
ined.” A fine exhibition it may well have 
been, but as General Howard later com- 
mented, “Nothing, even if I had planned 
it, could have been better done to head 
an entire Confederate division away from 
the battlefield.”'® 

Major General John C. Brown’s di- 
vision was on Lowrey’s right, and their 
advance brought them toward the section 
of the Federal line held by Brigadier Gen- 
eral John M. Corse’s division. Corse 
wrote, “The line we occupied was on a 
ridge with a cornfield in front, a ravine 
intervening, the whole composing the 
eastern watershed of the Flint, which 
drained the fields toward our right.... Six 
hundred yards in our front another strip 
of timber parallel to our line, along the 
farther edge of the cornfield.” In Brown’s 
front line were the brigades of Brigadier 
General Jesse J. Finley and Brigadier Gen- 
eral R.C. Tyler, now commanded by 
Brigadier General Thomas B. Smith. The 
first attack was easily repulsed. Corse re- 
ported, “Again the enemy charged, ad- 
vancing squarely with our works. The 
battery, exposed to the pattering fire, 
stood out in the open field, sending case 
and solid shot, without marked effect, 


Carlisle 


US Army Military History Institute, 


Brigadier General William Babcock Hazen 


__ and the lines advanced through the corn- 
| field steadily, their flags floating in the 


lazy breeze. A few shot are sent. The men, 
however, are restrained, and ordered not 
to fire a shot till the enemy comes out of 
the corn field into the meadow in front 
of our works. Their appearance there is 


_ welcomed by a tremendous volley along 


Adams’ brigade, and by double-shotted 
guns from the battery.... A portion of the 
rebel line breaks and runs for life to the 
woods; the rest, in front of Rice’s com- 
mand, seek shelter in a gully or wash, 
about deep enough to conceal a man.” 
Brigadier General Henry Jackson at- 
tempted to get the men out of the gully 
and advance with his brigade, only to be 
told by them that they had been ordered 
to stay where they were. Some were cap- 
tured, the rest eventually making it back 
to the Confederate line.!° 

Brigadier General George E. Maney 
was caught on the horns of a dilemma: 
ordered to support Lowrey’s and Brown’s 
divisions, he found his command isolated 
in the center after the other two had 
moved apart, creating a gap. Lowrey con- 
tinued to advance directly forward rather 
than wheeling to the right as had been 
planned. If Maney maintained contact 
with Lowrey’s division, he too would be 
marching away from the main action (see 
August 31 battle map). Uncertain how to 
proceed, Maney halted his line and sent 
a courier to Cleburne asking for instruc- 
tions, in the meantime gathering his 
forces which had become dispersed. Af- 
ter a time, Cleburne sent him word not 
to assault the enemy in his works, but to 
hold his division intact. Meanwhile 
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Major General William Tecumseh Sherman 


Lowrey was retrieving his errant brigades 
from across the Flint, and arranging his 
brigades for another assault, when word 
came from Cleburne to return to the po- 
sition from which he had started. 

This was a result of Hardee's order 
to Cleburne. Hardee had wanted to re- 
new the assault, but when he sent his 
chief of staff, Colonel Roy, to Lieutenant 
General Lee to ascertain whether his 
troops were in condition to renew the 
attack, Lee expressed the decided opin- 
ion that they were not. Hardee therefore 
abandoned the assault and ordered 
Cleburne to make no further attempt 
upon the enemy’s works. Thus ended the 
attempt to drive the Federals away from 
the Macon and Western at Jonesborough. 


| Once again, defense had triumphed over 


a badly managed, uncoordinated, fron- 
tal, piecemeal attack. It had been more a 
massacre than a battle. Howard’s casual- 
ties totaled 172, all but eighteen in the 
XV Corps. Confederate casualties totaled 
about 2,200: eight hundred in Cleburne’s 
corps and 1,400 in Lee’s. 

Just about the time Hardee’s assault 
had begun, Schofield’s men had reached 
the Macon and Western about a mile be- 
low Rough and Ready. He informed Sher- 
man, “Have Cox’s division in position 


| fortifying and breaking track. Stanley is 


now coming in on my right.” Sherman 
replied, “I have your dispatch and am re- 
joiced. I think we have a good game. 
Break road down toward Jones- 
borough... Tell Garrard to push the en- 
emy up to Rough and Ready, breaking the 
road as he goes, and you with Stanley 
move south doing the same.” The object 


Major General Oliver Otis Howard 


of Sherman’s movement had been 
achieved and he was going to have his 
men make a thorough job of it. The IV 
Corps totaled just over 12,600 infantry 


and Schofield’s command a little over | 


10,000. Upon reaching their respective 
positions on the railroad, the IV formed 
a line facing south and the XXIII de- 
ployed facing toward Atlanta—the ends 
connecting and forming a V. As Scho- 
field’s and Stanley’s infantry began their 
work of destroying the railroad, the Con- 
federate army commander and his senior 
lieutenant general wrestled with a criti- 
cal situation—more critical, in fact, than 
either man realized at the time. The 
losses (only a small part of which was 
made up for by returning stragglers) 
during the abortive attacks left Lee and 
Hardee with some 18,000 troops, and the 
morale in Lee’s corps was especially poor. 
Confronting them in the Jonesborough 
area was Howard’s army, numbering 
about 22,200; eight miles to the north 
were the Federal IV and XXIII Corps of 
the Army of the Ohio. And roughly half- 
way between those units and Jones- 
borough was the XIV Corps. 

At 9:00 p.m. Thomas proposed to 
Sherman that he (Thomas) take his army 
and move to Lovejoy’s Station thereby 
cutting off the only practicable route of 
retreat for Hardee. Sherman’s reply is in- 
structive: “Inasmuch as I have already 
given orders to Schofield, based on the 
idea that he and Stanley move down the 
railroad, breaking it, till they come to 
Baird and Davis, near Jonesborough, I 
think we had better adhere to that plan 
till we develop the first step in the 


Both Library of Congress 


Major General John McAllister Schofield 


enemy’s game, after he knows we are be- 
tween him and Atlanta.” In other words, 
the railroad was the priority, not the 

| Rebel army. When Thomas a few hours 
later proposed to use the IV and XIV 
Corps to trap and destroy the Confeder- 
ate force at Jonesborough, Sherman 
overruled him and reiterated his instruc- 
tions to destroy the railroad, not the 
Confederate army.” 

Hood’s information indicated that a 
force had interposed between Rough and 
Ready and Jonesborough, but the tele- 

| graph to Jonesborough had been cut leav- 
ing him out of direct communication 
| with Hardee. Hood feared that the en- 
| emy force, of unknown strength, might 
swing north, trapping Stewart’s corps in 
Atlanta. At 6:00 p.m. he therefore dis- 
patched couriers to Hardee ordering the 
return of Lee’s corps to Atlanta. This fur- 
ther division of his outnumbered army 
left the Confederates ripe for destruction 
in detail. Lee’s troops left the Jones- 
borough area after midnight and started 
their weary, dispirited march toward At- 
lanta. Hardee’s 12,000 men now had to 
cover a two mile front. He shifted Cle- 
burne’s division, still commanded by 
Lowrey, to the right. Cheatham’s division, 
commanded by Brigadier General John 
C. Carter, moved to the left to cover the 
area vacated by Lowrey, while Brown’s 
small division held the center. 

William Hardee reported, “My po- 
sition at Jonesborough had been taken 
up on the failure of the attack on the day 
previous. It was not strong naturally, and 
| there had been little time to strengthen 
| it by art; but it was absolutely necessary 


| to hold the position through the day to 
| secure the evacuation of Atlanta, which 
| had now become a necessity. To add to 

my embarrassment, I was encumbered by 
| the immense subsistence and ordnance 
trains of the army.... It is difficult to 
imagine a more perplexing or perilous 
situation.” The works thrown up by the 
Confederates along most of the line were 
ramshackle at best. A gunner in the 5th 
Company of the Washington Artillery 
recollected, “That day our battery could 
not finish its works—We had not the 
time nor opportunity to cut out embra- 
| sures through the solid mound of dirt we 
had thrown up in front of us; that is, the 
fan like openings through which the guns 
are fired. ... The gun had to fire into a wall 
of earth! The alarm was given just as we 
| were about to attempt an embrasure. We 
| blazed away—with solid shot and blew 
out a path for firing.” Although this was 
only a feint by troops of the XV Corps, 
Stephenson noted, “Our line was weak 
enough everywhere and ought to have 
been carried at any point.”?! 

The morning of September 1 passed 
in comparative quietness. For Hardee’s 
men this was a godsend, for they were 
isolated and an overwhelming number of 
| Federals were either present or within 
easy marching distance. Hazen recorded 
in his journal for that day: “This morn- 
ing advanced picket lines, and found the 
enemy in force. Nothing of importance 
on our front today, except that in the af- 
ternoon we kept up an incessant dem- 
onstration in favor of the Fourteenth 
Corps (General Jeff. C. Davis command- 
ing), which attacked the enemy on our 
left.” Incredibly, Sherman had delegated 
the entire action to the approaching XIV, 
IV and XXIII Corps on the left. Captain 
Foster of the 24th Texas Cavalry (dis- 
| mounted) recorded in his diary for Sep- 
tember 1, “Today our Brigd is put in the 
works to the right. The Ark. Brgd is on 
the extreme right—reaching to the Rail 
Road half mile or more from Jonesboro 
facing towards Atlanta with the Yanks 
| between us and Atlanta.... We are expect- 
ing a big fight here—all the forenoon we 
can see the Yanks passing to our right— 
Regt after Regt of the blue coats going to 
the right. The report by noon is they are 
massing their troops in our front. If that 
is so, just let them mass.” The troops that 
Foster observed were Federal men from 
Davis’ XIV Corps. As it turned out, it 
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would fall to them to fight the battle on 
September 1.7 

Sherman spent much of the day with 
Howard in the XV Corps area, waiting 
for the attack on Hardee to commence. 
Finally, at 4:00 p.m. Davis was notified 
that Stanley’s troops had begun to arrive 
on his left and he gave the order for the 
XIV Corps to begin its attack. On the 
right was Brigadier General James D. 
Morgan’s division, with the brigades of 
Colonels Charles M. Lum, John G. 
Mitchell, and Caleb J. Dilworth forming 
its line from left to right. The First Divi- 
sion under the command of Brigadier 
General William P. Carlin was on 
Morgan’s left. Carlin had only two bri- 
gades, commanded by Major John R. 
Edie and Colonel Marshall F. Moore, his 
other brigade having been detached as a 
train guard. Edie’s command was com- 
posed of regulars. Davis’ Third Division, 
under Brigadier General Absalom Baird, 
was deployed in close support of Carlin. 

The terrain over which the attack- 
ing Yankees moved was difficult in the 
extreme, reducing visibility and slowing 
movement. Morgan’s command moved 
forward through a cornfield then halted 
in a large ravine about four hundred 
yards from the Confederate works, its 
progress impeded by deep ditches and a 
thick canebrake. Over to the left, Carlin’s 
two brigades found equally difficult ter- 
rain, and it proved impossible to preserve 
their alignment as they struggled through 
dense brambles and undergrowth. As the 
regulars, numbering only about five hun- 
dred men, struggled through this natu- 
ral abatis, they came under a galling fire 
from the defending Confederates in their 
hastily constructed works. Specifically, 
this fire came from the 6/7th Arkansas 
and Key’s battery. Edie’s men were un- 
supported (Moore’s brigade on their left 
having fallen back) and they retired in the 
face of the withering fire. Private Stanard 
C. Harley of Company C, 6/7th Arkan- 
sas, recollected, “I suppose it was about 3 
o'clock when a brigade composed of... 
U.S. Regulars charged our regiment, and 
we sent them back about as fast or a little 
faster than they came.”?? 

Although the first assault had been 
repulsed, the Confederate line remained 
woefully thin. Private Harley remem- 
bered: “We were stretched one yard apart, 
trying to cover the enemy’s front’—and 
the enemy was about to come again. 


Shortly before 5:00 p.m., Davis ordered 
Baird’s Third Brigade, under Colonel 
George P. Este, to move from its reserve 
position and renew the assault in con- 
junction with Morgan’s division. The lat- 
ter had finally cleared its front and the 
combined force moved forward around 
5:00 p.m. The order to Este was relayed 
through the division commander Baird 
who, along with his staff, accompanied 
Este and his men in the attack. Colonel 
Este deployed his brigade in a double line 


Federal artillery engaged at Jonesborough on September 1. Sketch by Henry Otis Dwight. 


of battle, the 10th Kentucky backed by | 


the 74th Indiana on the right, and the 
38th Ohio supported by the 14th Ohio 
on the left. They then moved through the 
regulars toward the Confederate works. 
The Union troops advanced with fixed 
bayonets, guns atrail, without firing a 
shot. The Confederates delivered a single 
volley, and before they could reload the 
attackers were in the trenches with them, 
bayoneting all who did not surrender. In 
Stanard Harley’s words: “They ran over 
us like a drove of Texas beeves.”*4 

A breach had been made in the Con- 


| federate line, but help was needed to ex- 


ploit it. The Ohio regiments on the left | 


of Este’s formation were stopped before 
the Confederate works occupied by Ken- 
tuckians of the Orphan Brigade. Their 
fire, plus abatis in front and lack of sup- 
port on the left, halted the Ohioans and 
left Este in immediate need of support. 
He found it in one of Colonel Lum’s regi- 
ments of Morgan’s division—the color- 
ful 17th New York Zouaves. As they ap- 
proached from the west, Este rode to their 
commander, Colonel William T.C. Grow- 


| er, and asked for the New Yorkers’ assis- 
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tance. The easterners, who had joined 
Sherman’s forces only the month before, 
formed on the left of the Ohioans and the 
combined force started toward the works. 
The Zouaves’ bright uniforms made a 
stark contrast to the well-worn sack coats 
of the men from Ohio. 

A Confederate infantryman, then 
serving in Company I, 6th Kentucky, re- 
membered the charge years later, “The 
Yankees were coming slowly but surely, 
nor did they break their gait until within 
two hundred yards of our works. Then 
the whole body, ten or twelve columns 
deep, moved down upon us like an 
avalanche....The 12th [sic] New York 
Zouaves were leading and made fine tar- 
gets (with their red sashes, caps and stock- 
ings).... Amidst this fearful fire from our 
brave men, on they came to our breast- 
works and here I witnessed the first hand- 
to-hand encounter of the Civil War. They 
fought like demons. Bayonets clashed 
bayonets and swords crossed swords, but 
over our works they came in spite of the 
most stubborn resistance I ever saw. Ten 
lines to our one was too many for us.” 
Sergeant Major John W. Green of the 9th 
Kentucky after the war penned, “Two lines 
coming in Solid phalanx determined to 
overrun our thin gray line, our men be- 
ing two yards apart.... They come as a 
death wave.... I saw their color bearers, of 
which each volunteer regiment had two, 
one to bear the state colors (theirs was 
New York) & the other the National Stars 
& Stripes, rush right up... & beat our boys 
in those trenches over the head with the 
but [sic] of the flag staff. Our boys had 
exhausted their ammunition. While I re- 
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joiced to see them both fall the next in- 
stant (each with a bayonet run through 
him) I could not help fe[e]ling those 
brave men deserved a tear.”*° 

A Union soldier, First Sergeant Wil- 
liam B. Westervelt, Company K, of the 
17th New York recalled the attack: “After 
passing through several swamps...we 
found ourselves separated from our bri- 
gade, when one of General Thomas’ aides 
rode up and ordered us to move forward 
and fill a break in our lines, where a bri- 
gade of regulars had been driven 
back....As we entered the woods we were 
within about thirty yards of some hastily 
constructed works of the enemy’s when 
they opened on us with the sharpest fire 
I ever experienced. Their bullets seemed 
to come by double handfuls, and at short 
range with terribly fatal effects. We held 
our ground...until Col. Grower fell, mor- 
tally wounded...when the command de- 
volved upon Major Martin, and seeing a 
likelihood of our small regiment being 
annihilated, ordered us to about face and 
march out of the woods, when a break 
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occurred that threatened to become a 
rout, when our color sergeant halted, and 
planted the colors, around which our 
men instantly rallied, when with a cheer 
we once more went for the woods. This 
time we did not stop to exchange shots, 
but with a zouave yell that would have 
done credit to a band of Comanche In- 
dians, we went for their works, right up 
to them, on to them, over them. Our 
color bearer was the first to mount them, 
with Captain Horner of H Company 
close behind, and Captain W.E. Fisher, 
with the visor of his cap turned up like a 
member of the Irish militia, making a 
good third. Over the works we went, ‘pell 
mell’ or as Fisher expressed it, “The devil 
take the last one’” The 17th New York 
went into the fight with “not over 500,” 
and they lost twenty-three killed and sev- 
enty-four wounded.”° 

The charge of the New Yorkers and 
their comrades enabled the 10th Ken- 
tucky and 74th Indiana to wheel right 
and sweep in behind Govan’s brigade. Si- 
multaneously, Morgan’s three brigades 


(minus the 17th New York) struck the Ar- 
kansans in front. Captain Thomas J. Key, 
commanding a Confederate artillery bat- 
talion, later wrote: “Their fire upon the 
advancing enemy was steady, and that of 
Swett’s and Key’s batteries very destruc- 
tive, but the immense numbers and over- 
whelming forces of the Yankees ran upon 
the works, sweeping over the right of 
Govan’s fortifications, striking the lines 
at both batteries, and capturing the Gen- 
eral and several hundred of his gallant Ar- 
kansans. The cannoneers continued to 
pour canister upon the enemy until they 
were within ten steps of their guns, and 
all of Key’s battery were captured except 
twelve men. Swett’s had a similar loss.... 
The defense of the Confederates was 
noble, but they were too weak to contend 
against such numbers. General Cleburne 
authorized me to bring up a battery from 
any position that one could be found... 
The enemy’s loss, however, had been so 
terrible that they did not advance. Night 
brought the bloody contest to a close, and 
in my opinion our opponents lost ten 
men to our one.””’ 

The Confederates were able to re- 
form a coherent line a short distance in 
rear of their captured works. Although 
XIV Corps commander Davis still had 
two brigades of Baird’s division available, 
he contented himself with the limited 
success gained. Eight pieces of artillery 
and over a thousand prisoners produced 
what the assistant inspector-general of 
Baird’s division called “the rapture one 


| feels in the moment of victory.” Sherman 


observed the battle from the XV Corps 
position and waited for Stanley's corps, 
which had slowly approached on Davis’ 
left, to attack. Also present along with 
Sherman were Howard, Logan, and Wil- 
liam Babcock Hazen. The scene before 
them remained with the exacting profes- 
sional Hazen for the rest of his life. After 
the war, he wrote, “In addition to Davis's 
corps, the Fourth, Twenty-third, Fif- 
teenth, and Seventeenth corps of our 
army were substantially present, and ex- 
cepting Davis’s were comparatively idle, 
and already enveloped two sides of 
Hardee. To close the other two also was 


| perfectly feasible, and could have been 


done before night. Seeing this grand op- 
portunity—such a one as is seldom seen 
in war, as it seemed to me—slipping away, 
on two occasions I was on the point of 
imploring to be sent (although a division 
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commander with troops then confront- 
ing the enemy with my pickets sharply 
engaged) with positive instructions for 
the troops beyond Davis, the Fourth and 
Twenty-third corps, to close in and com- 
plete the investment; but on hearing the 
general in command say, ‘Commanders 
there already have their orders, I did not 
do it. But there are times when orders are 
not enough; when one should see them 
executed.”?8 

While Hardee’s men were busy re- 
constructing their line, Stanley’s two lead 
divisions, under Brigadier Generals 
Nathan Kimball and John Newton, were 
doing the same thing—as a precaution 
against being attacked. The dense terrain 
over which they had passed in approach- 
ing the Confederate position limited their 
ability to gather information about the 
enemy confronting them, and owing to 
the lateness of the hour (there was ap- 
proximately one hour of daylight remain- 
ing) Stanley acquiesced in his division 
commanders’ decision. Thus ended the 
second day of the Battle of Jonesborough 
and any chance to destroy Hardee’s corps. 
Soon after darkness Hardee drew off his 
troops and the army’s trains under his 
care and began a march toward Lovejoy’s 
Station. It was not until 6:00 a.m. the fol- 
lowing morning that Sherman learned of 


Hardee's withdrawal. During the night, as | 


Hardee’s men trudged southward toward 
Lovejoy’s, Hood with Stewart's corps and 


the Georgia militia evacuated Atlanta and | 


marched southeast toward McDonough. 
Before leaving, Hood had ordered govern- 
ment warehouses opened to anyone who 
cared to carry anything away. The rest he 
ordered burned, along with five locomo- 
tives and eighty-one freight cars, twenty- 
eight of which were filled with ammuni- 
tion. The last Confederate cavalrymen 
cleared the city around 1:00 a.m. Hazen 
wrote, “about midnight we were awak- 
ened by remarkable explosions in the di- 
rection of the city. No one understood it. 
The succession of discharges was entirely 
novel, and different from anything we had 
ever heard. Soon after, it was found to 


have been the bursting of shells at Atlanta, | 


where Hood was destroying his railroad 
train of ordnance stores.” Union major 
James A. Connolly wrote from Jonesboro 
on September 3, “The long agony is over, 
and Atlanta is ours!””? 

The Atlanta Campaign has been long 
heralded as one of the jewels in Sherman’s 


crown, and rightly so. The capture of the 
city virtually assured Lincoln’s reelection 
and the defeat of the South. The failure 
to destroy Hardee’s corps (and with it the 
army’s trains), however, somewhat tar- 
nishes this success. Sherman blamed 
Stanley for failing to attack on Septem- 
ber 1, thus allowing Hardee to withdraw 
successfully during the night. Sherman 
wrote after the war, “General Stanley had 


| come up on the left of Davis, and was 


deploying, though there could not have 
been on his front more than a skirmish- 
line. Had he moved straight by the flank, 
or by a slight circuit to his left, he would 
have inclosed the whole ground occupied 
by Hardee’s corps, and that corps would 
not have escaped us, but night came on, 
and Hardee did escape.” Stanley remem- 
bered things differently: “Newton was 
deployed to the left and east of Kimball, 
and was unaccountably long in deploy- 
ing. He had the excuse that this had to be 
done in the woods and thickets. I exam- 
ined Kimball’s front and decided not to 
risk an assault. Newton’s division ad- 
vanced just at dark and found only a skir- 
mish-line; captured the rebel hospital 
and fully demonstrated that, had we ad- 
vanced one hour earlier—we might have 
advanced four hours earlier—we would 
have driven Hardee off in confusion, and 
have made a complete instead of a par- 
tial victory. The failure was no one’s fault 
but General Sherman’s. Early in the 
morning he knew the position of the en- 
emy and it was in his power to have 
brought every soldier in his army in con- 
tact with the Confederates before noon. 
The fault, however, belongs to no one but 
Sherman.” 

The facts support Stanley. While 
Stanley can be blamed for not aggres- 
sively pushing his men during the last 
hour or so of daylight, the fact that they 
arrived late on the field is attributable to 
the commanding general. It was Sher- 
man who ordered that both Schofield 
and Stanley work on wrecking the rail 
line north of Jonesborough, when either 
one would have sufficed. In fact, the pres- 
ence of Howard’s Army of the Tennes- 
see on the ridge next to the line at Jones- 


| borough assured that Hood’s life line was 


effectively severed. Even if Hardee’s at- 
tack on Howard on the 31st had been 
successful, it would not have mattered; 
the rail line had already been cut. It is 
almost as though Sherman had become 
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transfixed by the idea of tearing up as 
much track as possible, and even after 
the line had been effectively interdicted 
he gave only passing attention to 
Hood’s army. That much credit be given 
to William Tecumseh Sherman for his 
decisive campaign resulting in the cap- 
ture of Atlanta is right and proper. It is 
equally difficult to refute General Wil- 
liam Babcock Hazen’s assertion that 
“the failure to capture or completely 
destroy Hardee on this occasion was 
| the finest opportunity lost.”%° C] 


JAMES R. FURQUERON is education 
coordinator at Lee Hall Mansion, a nine- 
teenth century house museum in New- 
port News, Virginia. The mansion was 
used as headquarters by Generals Ma- 
gruder and Johnston during the 1862 
Peninsula Campaign. 
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ATLANTA’S BATTLEFIELDS ARE GONE WITH THE WIND 


Few American cities have suffered more 
from the hard hand of war than Atlanta. 
When General William T. Sherman’s Union 
army marched out of Atlanta in November 
1864, it left behind a city partially reduced 
to charred timbers and scattered bricks. Yet 
the Federals also left behind a citizenry de- 
termined to rebuild their community and 
turn it into a center of commerce in the post- 
war South. 

More than a century later, Atlanta is 
one of the most prosperous cities in 
America. Like the phoenix in the city’s seal, 
Atlanta did indeed rise from the ashes of the 
Civil War. However, this very prosperity has 
wiped out most of the battlegrounds of that 
tragic war. Apart from a few monuments 
and state historic markers, battlefields like 
Atlanta, Utoy Creek, and Ezra Church have 
been all but lost. 

Jonesborough is one example of an 
Atlanta battlefield lost to sprawl. Although 
Jonesborough was the clash that finally com- 
pelled Confederate general John B. Hood to 
evacuate the city, little has been done to 
commemorate the two-day battle. Only a 
cemetery and a wartime hospital remain to 


Contributed by Jim Campi 


mark a battle that produced 3,000 casual- 
ties and determined the fate of Atlanta. 

It was the men who participated in the 
battles for Atlanta who first recognized the 
need to preserve its battlegrounds. In a let- 
ter to the New York Sunday Mercury dated 
August 19, 1864, a soldier in the 17th New 
York regiment wrote about the earthworks 
surrounding the city: “If those works could 
be preserved by law, for the benefit of our 
curious posterity, they would last for many 
generations. Each battlefield would thus 
have its own monuments to celebrate the 
events that transpired there; each rifle-pit 
and battery speaking more to the heart of 
the spectator than would whole volumes of 
history.” 

Fortunately, government officials and 
preservation groups are working together to 
preserve the few Atlanta battle sites that have 
endured the test of time. At Kolb Farm, the 
Georgia Battlefields Association, the Kolb 
Farm Coalition, and the Civil War Preser- 
vation Trust were involved in a successful 
partnership that helped save four critical 
acres of that battlefield, located across from 
Kennesaw Mountain. At Peachtree Creek, 


seven acres were saved thanks to the Ardmore 
Park Neighborhood Association, the Arthur 
M. Blank Family Foundation, the City of At- 
lanta, and the Trust for Public Land. 

The biggest recent preservation success 
was at a site located near the Battle of Utoy 
Creek. Thanks to a $2.65 million deal involv- 
ing the Arthur Blank Foundation, the City 
of Atlanta, the Georgia Civi] War Commis- 
sion, the Conservation Fund, state officials, 
and local activists, 103 acres of hallowed 
ground—including rare trenches con- 
structed by the Union army—will be pre- 
served as historic parkland. 

Of course, much more preservation 
work needs to be done, and local land values 
will make this work extremely expensive. 
However, successes at Kolb Farm, Utoy 
Creek, and Peachtree Creek provide hope 
that not all of Atlanta’s Civil War battlefields 
are gone with the wind. 


Jim Campi is spokesman for the Civil War 
Preservation Trust, a 45,000-member na- 
tional nonprofit battlefield preservation or- 
ganization. For more information, visit the 
Trust’s website at www.civilwar.org. 


View of Atlanta before being burned. Photographed from the cupola of the Female Seminary in October 1864. Library of Congress 
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Who Were the Top Ten Generals? 
And the Wors 


THIS YEAR’S ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE will ad- 
dress the questions “Who 
Were the Top Ten Civil War 
Generals,” and “Who Were 
the Worst Ten?” Speakers 
will include Gordon Rhea, 
John Simon, Steve Wood- 
worth, Steve Newton, and ae im ; er 
North & South editor Keith lee came: 2.5" = eaeeeeeme + See 
Poulter (who will deliver Friday evening’s opening talk—‘ ‘What ae a Good Gereral?”) 
Participants will have ample opportunity to argue for both their own top ten and worst 
ten, as well as criticize the choices of others. Also taking part will be John Coski of the 
Museum of the Confederacy. The conference will convene at 5.00 p.m. on Friday, October 
10, and wrap up early Sunday afternoon. sine FOR Tag 
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(559) 855-8636 D&: 
CALL OR WRITE FOR BOOKING DETAILS AND MORE INFORMATION ca clas ie 
The Civil War Society, 33756 Black Mountain Road, Tollhouse, CA 93667 WAR 
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West Point Museum Art Collection, United States Military Academy 


In addition there will be a visit to the nearby Tredegar 
Iron Works (site of the controversial Lincoln statue), and 
Sunday morning will be devoted to a workshop in which 
participants’ views will be sought on what ought to be in- 
cluded in a high school Civil War “core curriculum.” This 
workshop will be one element in the process of determin- 
ing the content of the proposed Civil War Society educa- 
tional package, and existing teaching materials will be avail- 
able for examination. You will appreciate the challenge posed 
by producing historically valid materials equally acceptable 
to audiences in Mississippi and Massachusetts! This session 
will be addressed by Bill Obrochta, director of education at 
the Virginia Historical Society. 


We have deliberately kept the cost to a minimum— 
$150.00 per person. Conference fee includes meals, but not 
hotel accommodation. The conference will be held at the 
Crowne Plaza Hotel in Richmond, Virginia. As the photo- 
graphs below indicate, the Plaza is a considerable step up 
from last year’s venue (participants still comment on the 
inadequate elevators!). 


Those interested in attending should call (559) 855-8636 
for further details, or simply send a check (made out to 
the Civil War Society) to the Tollhouse, California, ad- 
dress opposite. 


The James River as seen from the Crowne Plaza Hotel, the hotel’s lobby is pictured at right. 


CIVIL WAR SOCIETY BOOKSHELF 


THE FOLLOWING BOOKS ARE AVAILABLE TO BOTH EXECUTIVE AND 
ASSOCIATE SOCIETY MEMBERS AT DISCOUNTED PRICES 


CROSSROADS OF FREEDOM: ANTIETAM 
The Battle That Changed the Course of 
the Civil War By James M. McPherson 
(Oxford University Press, 2002. Pp. 203.) 
Retail: $26.00, Civil War Society Mem- 
ber Price: $18.00. 

“The Battle of Antietam wielded 
enormous influence over the course of 
the Civil War. Although not a decisive 
tactical victory, it boosted the Union 
cause in profoundly important ways. James M. McPherson’s engaging and perceptive nar- 
rative places Antietam within the broader context of the war, assessing major commanders, 
evaluating strategic decisions and movements, and explaining the battle’s background as 
well as its seismic political and diplomatic consequences. Anyone interested in learning 
about Antietam should begin by reading this book.” —Gary W. Gallagher, 

author of The Confederate War and Lee and His Army in Confederate History 


THE CIVIL WAR REENACTORS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA by William C. Davis (Globe Pequot Press, 
2002. Pp. 256, multiple color illustrations, maps and battle histories). Retail $35.00, Civil 
War Society members $20.00. 

This Book is a must for all reenactors! This is the definitive, authoritative, and compre- 
hensive guide to the major battles, uniforms, flags, insignia, major Union and Confederate 
units, and much more. 


CIVIL WAR 
REENACTORS’ 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


he Matty That Deemed the Coerse of the Fed Wine 
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Now, at the dawn of the 21st century, the 
fascinating hobby of conducting Civil War re- 
enactments is more popular than ever, in both 
the North and South, as more and more 
Americans replay the events of long-ago 
battles in an effort to recapture the drama of 
the most horrific and heartbreaking war in 
United States history. 

The Civil War Reenactors’ Encyclopedia will 
serve as the indispensable bible to all who 
participate in reenactments of Civil War 
battles and units, whether they are loyal to the 
Lost Cause of the Confederacy or are rallying 
around the flag of the Union forever. This 
book contains all the information anyone will 
ever need to replicate exactly the uniforms, 


equipment, insignia, and significant events of | 


all the major campaigns of the Civil War. 


Call or write: Civil War Society 
33756 Black Mountain Rd., Tollhouse, CA 93667 


(559) 855-8637 
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ELIZABETH VAN LEW, the Richmond 
spy, has eluded historians much as she 
eluded her potential captors during the 
Civil War. Her legend is well known, but 
the true story of Van Lew and her fabled 
| Unionist underground is far more com- 
| pelling and significant than the mytho- 
| logical version that has been passed down 
| over the past century. The principal fea- 
| tures of the Van Lew legend are as fol- 

lows: Van Lew was a rare elite white 
| Southern abolitionist, whose antislavery 
sentiments can be traced to her North- 
ern parentage and her education in Phila- 
delphia. Motivated by her opposition to 
slavery, Van Lew headed up a Union spy 
ring in the Confederate capital that aided 
| Federal prisoners there and gathered in- 
telligence for the U.S. Army; its greatest 
achievements were the “break-out” of 109 
Union inmates from Libby prison and the 
clandestine reburial of slain Union colo- 
nel Ulric Dahlgren, both in the late win- 
ter of 1864. Although her Northern sym- 
pathies were well known to many 
Confederate Richmonders, Van Lew 
avoided detection and incarceration dur- 
ing the war by crafting a reputation as an 
imbalanced and therefore essentially 
harmless eccentric, known to her con- 
temporaries as “Crazy Bet.” 

This version of Van Lew’s life over- 
simplifies her complicated political evo- 
lution and obscures her brilliant spy 
tradecraft. It was her family’s respectabil- 
| ity; her careful collaboration with an in- 
| trepid group of Unionists, both white and 

black; and the sexism of the Confederate 
authorities—not her reputation for cra- 
ziness—that enabled Van Lew to do her 
intelligence work without being caught. 


VAN LEW AND SLAVERY 


Elizabeth Van Lew was born in 
Richmond, Virginia, on October 15, 
1818, the first child of John Van Lew and 
Eliza Louise Baker Van Lew. Neither of 
her parents was a native of the South. Her 
father, born in 1790 in Jamaica, Long Is- 
land, was of Dutch stock. Having appren- 
ticed in the mercantile profession in New 
York, John moved to Richmond some- 
time in the early 1800s and established a 
hardware business. Van Lew’s mother 
Eliza was born in 1798 in Philadelphia. 
Her father Hilary was one of Pennsyl- 
vania’s leading citizens and served as 
mayor of Philadelphia; he died in office 
during the yellow fever epidemic of 1798. 


In 1808, after the death of her 
mother, the orphaned Eliza Baker was 
sent to live with her brother, Hilary Jr., 
in Richmond. There she met the up-and- 
coming businessman John Van Lew. They 
were married at St. John’s Episcopal 
Church in the Church Hill neighborhood 


| on January 10, 1818. Richmond’s fore- 


most newspaper, the Enquirer, duly took 
note of the wedding, describing John and 
Eliza, in words that obscured their North- 
ern origins, as “both of this city.” If we 
cast our eyes back to the 1820s and 1830s, 
to Elizabeth Van Lew’s childhood, we see 
abundant evidence that her parents suc- 
cessfully assimilated into Richmond high 
society. Well positioned to take advantage 
of the city’s dynamic economy, John’s 


| hardware business, the first such enter- 


prise in the city, thrived. By 1836 he had 
amassed enough of a fortune to purchase 
a three-story mansion on prestigious 
Church Hill. Occupying an entire city 
block, the Van Lew property was 


| wreathed by elaborate gardens that fell 


gently, in a series of terraces, down the 
hill behind the house, toward the James 
River below. In June 1843 the editor of 
the Richmond Enquirer, Thomas Ritchie 
—one of the most influential men in the 
city—published an admiring account of 
his visit to the Van Lew mansion. In an 
effort to conjure up for his readers the 
splendid view of the river from the back 
of the house, he wrote, “Richmond scarce 
presents so fine a prospect as the eye takes 


| in from that commanding viewpoint.”! 


While their splendid residence 
marked the Van Lews as Richmond wor- 
thies, it was their slaveholding that re- 
vealed how fully these former Northern- 
ers had embraced the customs of the 
South. The number of slaves working at 


| the Van Lew Richmond mansion grew 


| family’s slave property during her lifetime 


over the years, climbing from three in 
1820 to nine in 1830 to fifteen in 1840. It 
is a staple of Van Lew lore that after 
Elizabeth’s father died in 1843, Elizabeth 
and her mother emancipated the family’s 
slaves. But such a case for the Van Lew’s 
abolitionism does not bear up to scru- 
tiny. Provisions in John Van Lew’s will 
required his wife Eliza to retain the 


| and to pass it on to Elizabeth and her two 


siblings. Indeed, scattered documents 
confirm that numerous African-Ameri- 
cans served the Van Lews during the 


| 1850s and even during the war years.” 
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Elizabeth Van Lew as she appeared 
during the war. 


The men working for the family included 
three individuals who would run intelli- 


_ gence dispatches for Elizabeth during the 


war: Oliver Lewis and James and Peter 
Roane. Among the women serving the 
Van Lews was Mary Jane Richards, who 
would also prove integral to Van Lew’s 
Unionist spy ring.’ 

What was the status of these indi- 
viduals? Tantalizing evidence suggests 
that Elizabeth and her mother bypassed 


_ the formal legal procedures for freeing 


their slaves and instead made informal 
and even clandestine arrangements with 
them, giving them a kind of de facto, but 
not de jure, freedom; they thus avoided 
the strictures of John Van Lew’s will and 
circumvented the law that declared that 
manumitted blacks had to leave the 
Commonwealth within one year of ac- 
quiring their freedom. Take for example 
the strange story of Mary Jane Richards. 
Sometime in the early 1850s Elizabeth 
Van Lew and her mother sent their slave 
girl Mary Jane north to Princeton, New 
Jersey, to receive an education, in order 
to prepare her to go to Liberia to serve as 
a missionary. That the Van Lew women 
chose to affiliate with the American Colo- 
nization Society (ACS) and put Mary 
Jane in its hands is extremely revealing, 
for it shows that far from openly repu- 
diating Richmond society and attacking 
slavery, Eliza and Elizabeth were still, in 
the late 1850s, working within the cus- 
toms and rules of their locality, or at least 
trying to give the appearance of doing 
so. The colonization movement had 
boasted the support of some of the 
Commonwealth’s most eminent men, 
such as former U.S. president John Tyler. 


Library of Virginia 


Library of Virginia 


Virginia Historical Society 


An 1866 view of the Van Lew mansion (top) and St. John’s Church, 1891. 


Van Lew’s correspondence with of- 
ficials of the ACS allows us to see what 
her neighbors and acquaintances could 
not—namely the deep attachment she 
had to Mary Jane Richards. By Septem- 


ber 1859 Richards had had enough of | 


Liberia. Elizabeth Van Lew wrote to the 
Reverend Anthony D. Williams, one of 
her ACS allies, that Mary Jane’s letters 
were “imploring and beseeching” Eliza- 
beth to bring her back to the United 
States. Using hindsight, we can surmise 
that Mary Jane’s unhappiness had some- 
thing to do with the fact that she was in 
the throes of early adolescence (she was 
only fourteen the year she arrived in Af- 
rica). Fully aware that a request to return 
an ostensibly freed black into the arms 
of her former master was an unconven- 
tional one, Van Lew reassured Williams 
that she would not “reproach or upbraid 


[Mary Jane] on her return.” In the next 
few lines of her letter, Elizabeth poured 
her heart out: “I would like [Mary Jane] 
to come as soon as possible—I do love 
the poor creature—she was born a slave 
in our family—& that has made me al- 
ways feel an awful responsibility—Oh Mr 
Williams how responsible a thing is life!” * 

Williams evidently came to Van 
Lew’s aid. On March 5, 1860, after a 125- 
day passage, the ship Caroline Stevens 
arrived from Liberia and docked in Bal- 
timore, with Mary Jane Richards on 
board. Upon receiving word that Rich- 
ards had made it safely to the U.S., Eliza- 
beth Van Lew sent for her, and Mary Jane 
returned to Richmond. The former slave 
was back in the land of slavery. As Van 
Lew must have known well, Richards’ 
very presence in Richmond contravened 
the law: a black who had left Virginia to 


TL 


_ be educated in the free states was not per- 


mitted to return to the Commonwealth. 
On August 20, 1860, some five and a half 
months after her return to the U.S., 
Richards was arrested for “claiming to be 
a free person of color, without having the 
usual certificate of freedom in her pos- | 
session.” * 

Richards was brought before the 


| Mayor’s Court, where she claimed, ac- 


cording to the newspaper account of the 
proceedings, “that her mother was a slave 
belonging to Mrs. Van Lew of this city, 
and that she, the daughter, was sent to 
the North by Mrs. VL, to be ‘highly edu- 


cated, and after receiving her education, 


was sent to Liberia, from whence she re- 
turned, on a visit to this country, a few 
weeks ago, and came to Richmond at the 
instance of Miss Van Lew.” Eliza Van Lew 
was summoned before the Hustings 
Court on September 10 to answer the 
charge that she had let her slave “go at 
large,” without the required pass. While 
no record exists of what Eliza told the 
judge, we can surmise from the court’s 
findings—Eliza was fined ten dollars and 


| Mary Jane was returned to her posses- 


sion—that the widow Van Lew affirmed 


| that Mary Jane was indeed her slave and 
_ nota free person of color. The Richmond 


Whig found Eliza’s story suspect, noting 
pointedly that Liberia was “a strange 
place, by the way, for a slave to go to or 


_ come from.” But Eliza’s reputation in the 


community evidently inclined the judge 
to see her as credible.® 

The most bizarre and revealing as- 
pect of Mary Jane Richards’ brush with 
the law is that she used two aliases, ini- 
tially telling her captors she was named 
Mary Jane Henley and then Mary Jones. 
The use of aliases suggests that Mary Jane 
was consciously trying to stay one step 
ahead of the authorities. Years after the 
Civil War, when Richards was working 
to teach freedpeople in St. Mary’s, Geor- 
gia, she was interviewed by the Rever- 
end Crammond Kennedy, secretary of 
the American Freedmen’s Union Com- 
mission, a Northern benevolent organi- 


| zation. She made a striking revelation to 
_ him that corroborates the unlikely story 


of her return to the Van Lews, and re- 
veals that during the Civil War she 
worked for the Union underground: af- 
ter arriving from Liberia, Richards told 
Kennedy, “she went to Richmond, and 
while appearing as a slave, was in the se- 
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cret service of the U.S.”’ Whether 
Richards had ever been given formal 
freedom by the Van Lews, we may never 
know. But Eliza and Elizabeth were 


clearly partner to her subterfuge. 

Elizabeth Van Lew’s commitment to 
residing in Richmond, then, reflected the 
deep responsibility that she felt for her 
black dependents. To leave the South, 
Elizabeth seems to have believed, would 
be to abdicate that responsibility, and to 
lose the small measure of authority she 
had to ameliorate the conditions of in- 
dividuals such as Mary Jane Richards. 
Thus it was not Van Lew’s abolitionism 
but her lifetime of overtures to, negotia- 
tions with, and silent subversion of the 
Southern elite—her years of practice at 
giving the appearance of conformity even 
as she harbored secret hopes and plans— 
that prepared Elizabeth for her coura- 
geous work as a spy. 


VAN LEW AND THE 
SECESSION CRISIS 


However deep her moral qualms 
about slavery, Van Lew had been able to 
reconcile herself to life in slaveholding 
Richmond so long as she could work with 
like-minded people to ameliorate the 
conditions of blacks, quietly chip away 
at the slave system, and have her political 
viewpoint represented by moderate poli- 
ticians. In Van Lew’s eyes, the secession 
crisis, beginning with John Brown’s raid 
in 1859 and culminating when Virginia 
joined the Confederacy in 1861, brought 
about the end of representative govern- 
ment in her native state—the end of rea- 
soned deliberation and the foreclosing of 
real debate. “Madness,” as she saw it, de- 
scended upon her people.* 

As she watched Unionists such as 
John Minor Botts and George W. Sum- 
mers get ushered off the political stage 
by the swift ascendance of Virginia’s se- 
cessionists in the spring of 1861, Van Lew 
came at last to confront the slave system 
fully. Secession represented for Van Lew, 
in other words, both a catastrophe and 
an epiphany. Van Lew’s critique of sla- 
very, forged in the firestorm of secession, 
was a cost accounting of the price white 
Southerners paid to maintain the system 
of human bondage. Slavery, she came to 
conclude, had made Southern whites 
anti-democratic, coercive, intellectually 
backward, and dangerously self-righ- 


teous and arrogant. Echoing the rhetoric 
of Lincoln’s Republican Party, which laid 
the blame for sectional strife on a “Slave 
Power Conspiracy” of elite Southern 
masters, Van Lew wrote that “Slave power 
is arrogant—is jealous, and intrusive— 
is cruel—is despotic.” Until the secession 
crisis, she had taken refuge, as so many 
“gradualists” did, in the notion that time 
was on the side of slavery’s opponents— 
that “slave power was losing [its] strength 
before the increasing influence of honest 


| and enlightened free labor.” But secession 
| illustrated just how far slavery’s partisans 
| were willing to go to maintain their 


power. Van Lew was appalled to see how 
quickly the press and the pulpit were 
coopted by the disunionists. Men in po- 
sitions of power, such as the editors of 
the Enquirer and Dispatch, “found excit- 
ing occupation” in whipping up a popu- 
lar frenzy, and the clergy, “relying on the 
protection afforded by their gowns,” 
called slavery a “Christianizing institu- 
tion” and encouraged Southern- 
ers to become drunk on the “odor 
of our own sanctity.” The “Origin 
of Secession,” Van Lew was con- 
vinced, lay in the “false teaching— 


Secret attic chamber in the Van Lew 
mansion (below) used to hide 
Union fugitive prisoners, and the 
entrance (right) to the chamber. 
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false preaching—T[and] corrupt press” of 
the “slave power.”? 


Van Lew’s estrangement from pro- 


_ slavery whites in Richmond deepened her 


empathy for and even identification with 
the city’s blacks. Slavery disfigured whites, 
she came to acknowledge, because whites 


_ disfigured blacks; Van Lew’s journal be- 


came the refuge where she could name, 
record, and lament the white practice of 
cruelty. “Looking upon slavery as it re- 
ally is,” Van Lew explicitly repudiated the 


| southern position that abolitionists had 


exaggerated slavery’s evils. “What is more 
absurd than the idea that ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin’ could be an exaggeration!,” she 
wrote. “No pen, no book, no time can do 
justice to slavery’s wrongs, its horrors.”!° 

Tantalizing evidence suggests that 
Van Lew may have been influenced by the 
blacks working in her household to view 
slavery in a framework of sin and re- 
demption. Not long after secession, Van 


| Lew remembers, one of the family’s ser- 


Both Valentine Richmond History Center 


vants predicted the downfall of the Con- 
federacy, telling her, ““You will see .... 
They shall fall down slain. That is the ful- 
fillment of prophecy.” Van Lew recorded 
the words in her journal, followed by a 
brief and empathetic postscript: “So said 
with clear eye and bright hope, the intel- 
ligent colored man, William Roane, that 
called us owners.” Van Lew shared this 
“bright hope” and looked to the Union 
army to fulfill Roane’s prophecy.!! 


VAN LEW’S ACTIVISM 
ON BEHALF OF UNION 
PRISONERS OF WAR 


It has long been established that Van 
Lew rallied to the assistance of Union in- 
mates in the first months of the Civil War. 
But even this aspect of her story has been 
cloaked in myth. According to the “Crazy 
Bet” legend, Van Lew was regarded as so 
harmless that she was allowed to wander 
Confederate prisons at will, bestowing 
charity to and hatching plans with the 
prisoners. Van Lew did, during the first 
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year of the war, have access to Confeder- 
ate prisons such as Howard’s Prison in 
Richmond, and did assist inmates such 
as Major Paul Revere of the 20th Massa- 
chusetts Infantry by providing them with 
food and books; she publicly justified her 
ministrations to Union soldiers as acts of 
charity to the “unworthy,” in keeping with 
the female imperative to be “benevolent.” 
But after martial law was imposed on 
Richmond by Jefferson Davis on March 
1, 1862—resulting in the arrests, by 
March 15, of thirty suspected Unionists 
by the man in charge of enforcing the 
new regime, General John Winder—Van 
Lew no longer could visit with Union 
prisoners; indeed, she was never allowed 
to enter Libby Prison.'? 

The Union underground that coa- 
lesced under Van Lew’s leadership in the 
wake of the March 1862 sweep of arrests 
managed, in spite of the new atmosphere 
of scrutiny of civilian dissenters, to pro- 
vide relief and means of escape for Union 
soldiers imprisoned in Richmond, as well 
as efforts to help civilians—white and 
black Southern Unionists—flee the Con- 
federacy and find refuge in the North. 
Unionists such as William Rowley and 
E.W.E. Lohmann worked with Van Lew 
to provide escapees with safe houses, with 
passes and disguises, and with guides and 


contacts to take them to Union lines. The | 


main weapons in Van Lew’s Unionist ar- 


Left: Brigadier General John H. Winder 
served as Richmond’s provost marshal for 
much of the war. 

Below: diagram of the tunnel through which 
109 Union officers escaped from Libby 
prison on February 9, 1863. 
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| senal at this stage were her family’s 


wealth, which she spent liberally to bribe 


Confederate prison guards and officials, | 


and her family’s social standing, which 


she parlayed into numerous favors from | 


influential Confederates such as Winder. 
Van Lew frequently resorted to play-act- 
ing to get her way, but her favored role 
was not that of “Crazy Bet” but rather that 
of a loyal, respectable Confederate lady. 
When in the presence of Confederate 
officialdom, she and her mother Eliza did 
their best to “talk Southern Confederacy,” 
as Elizabeth put it, and they took in Con- 


federate boarders and opened their home | 
to the rebel wounded. But perhaps the | 


most important asset for the Union un- 


derground was the cooperation of Afri- | 
can-American Unionists. According to | 


| the memoirs of Colonel David B. Parker, 


| who learned of Van Lew’s exploits while | 


he was a superintendent of the mails for 
the Army of the Potomac, “Miss Van Lew 
kept two or three bright, sharp colored 
men on the watch near Libby prison who 
were always ready to conduct an escaped 
prisoner to a place of safety.” Thanks to 
Elizabeth’s discretion, and to that of her 
kin and her servants, her Church Hill 
mansion proved a safe way station for 
fugitives on the perilous journey beyond 


| Confederate lines.!? 


Remarkably, black Unionists not 
only came to the aid of Federal soldiers 
who had breached the walls of Confed- 


| erate prisons—they also communicated 
| with those still on the inside. The black 


men and women doing menial labor in 


| the prisons proved to be resourceful al- 


lies to the Unionist underground. After 


| the war, two former Libby inmates would 
_ reveal that “nearly every Sunday” Van Lew 


had walked down Church Hill and then 
turned and strode along the street in front 


_ of the Libby, “never looking toward the 
| prison” lest she betray her interest in its 
| inhabitants. African-American laborers, 
| at great risk to themselves, alerted the | 


prisoners as to the meaning of Van Lew’s 
ritual: “The negroes who came in to scrub 


| would say ‘That is Miss Van Lew. She will 


be a friend if you can escape.””'* 


While we can only speculate as to the | 


identities of the Van Lew servants who 
were in contact with prisoners, we can 
recover the story of the Richmond 
underground’s principal African-Ameri- 
can contact within Libby Prison—Rob- 
ert Ford. Ford was a Northern free black 
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who served as a teamster in the quarter- 
masters’ department of the Union army 
in the Shenandoah Valley. He was cap- 
tured by the Confederates on May 22, 
1862, and sent to Libby prison, where he 
was made to serve as the hostler to war- 
den Dick Turner. During his incarcera- 
tion, a postwar Senate report shows, Ford 
was “very serviceable to the Union pris- 
oners, affording them information, and 
aiding their escape from prison.” Sus- 
pected by Confederates of complicity in 
the 1864 Libby outbreak, Ford was 


| whipped “nearly to death” but bore this 


torture “without ever betraying certain 
other persons who had aided in conceal- 
ing” fugitive Union soldiers. He remained 
in Libby until July 1864, when he success- 
fully escaped to the North.) 

The Union underground also func- 
tioned as an “underground railroad” for 
blacks, helping them to escape the Con- 
federacy; among those who successfully 
made their way north was Van Lew’s own 
Butler, William Sewell. According to Van 
Lew’s niece, Annie, Elizabeth arranged for 
Sewell and his family to “get through” to 
Union lines. “[I}t was very much like 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” Annie recalls. “One 


| of the [Sewell’s] children was called Eliza, 


and she had to ford the river, and it was 
almost identical to the story.” The work 
that Van Lew’s circle did in facilitating the 
flight of prisoners of war and of white 
civilians and black slaves alike was pro- 


| tact with the prisoners, through black 
| intermediaries, as the escape plan un- 
| folded, and she anticipated offering her 


house, as she had many times, as a 
safehouse. She never had the chance, as 


| she was away from her mansion on the 


night of the break-out (she was out help- 
ing her brother John evade Confederate 


| conscription agents). But Van Lew did 
| visit some of the escapees such as Colo- 
| nel Abel Streight at the house of a fellow 


Unionist where they were concealed, and 
Streight in turn credited Van Lew with 


| being integral to the success of the tun- 
| nel operation. Although Elizabeth missed 


the chance to provide shelter for the es- 


_ caped men, it is safe to say that the Libby 


foundly important, for the testimony of | 


escapees and refugees from Richmond 
provided the Northern press with sup- 
port for its case that the Confederate re- 
gime was repressive. For example, New 
York Times journalist William Henry 


| Hurlbut, who had been arrested while 


travelling in the South to do interviews 
with Confederate leaders, escaped prison 
in Richmond with Van Lew’s help; when 
he was safely back in the North, he re- 


| lated what he knew of the rebel forces to 


Union military authorities, and pub- 


| lished a series of articles in the Times as- 


serting that Confederate tyranny had 
failed to stop the rising tide of Unionism 


| in the South.'® 


The single greatest feat of the Union 
underground in its efforts to aid Union 
prisoners was the Libby outbreak. On the 
night of February 9, 1864, 109 Union of- 
ficers escaped Libby prison in a secret 
tunnel they had painstakingly worked on 
for months. Van Lew had been in con- 


break could never have happened with- 
out her. Since the very beginning of the 
war, Elizabeth had symbolized, more 
than any other single individual, the ex- 
istence of an abiding and active Union 
sentiment in Richmond. It was thanks 
largely to her money and connections 
that the lines of communication between 


inmates and the outside world had stayed | 


open. Prisoners could and did nourish 
their spirits on stories of successful es- 
capes and fire their hopes on rumors that 
just outside the prison walls were true 
hearts eager to embrace them. While hers 
was only one of many safe houses in the 
Richmond area, Van Lew was, in Union 
colonel D.B. Parker’s words, the “guiding 
spirit” of the band of brave men and 
women, white and black, who aided run- 
away soldiers.!” 


THE MAKING OFA 


_ SPY-MASTER 


Beginning in the winter of 1863, Van 
Lew’s double life became considerably 
more risky, as she and her fellow Union- 


| ists were formally enlisted into the Fed- 


eral secret service. From that point on, 
the Van Lew mansion was the nerve-cen- 
ter of the Richmond Underground. Van 
Lew’s role is best described as that of spy- 
master, as she oversaw and deployed a de- 
voted group of Unionist operatives. The 
very existence of this network should 


| make us suspicious of the “Crazy Bet” 


theory; it is hard to believe that men and | 


women would have trusted their lives to 


Van Lew if she made a practice of acting | 


erratically in public. 
Van Lew’s career as a spy has its ori- 
gins in a prison escape that the under- 
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ground facilitated in December 1863. A 
pair of Union soldiers—“Capt. Harry S. 
Howard” (the alias for Harry Catlin, a 
| scout for Benjamin Butler’s army) and 
John R. McCullough, assistant surgeon 
of the 1st Wisconsin Infantry, escaped the 
hospital of Libby prison and made their 
way North. The two men revealed the 
existence of Van Lew’s network to Butler, 
who in turn sent Howard back through 
the lines into Richmond to recruit Eliza- 
beth as his special “correspondent” in the 
city; Van Lew was instructed in the use 
of invisible ink and ciphers at this time. 
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The first intelligence yield of Van Lew’s 
collaboration with Butler was her recom- 
mendation that the Union mount a raid 
on Richmond to rescue the prisoners 
there. Sadly for Van Lew and her circle, 
the Union mounted two raids on Rich- 
mond—Brigadier General Isaac Wistar’s 
effort of February 1864 and the 
Kilpatrick/Dahlgren action that March— 
that were ill-conceived and ill-fated (the 
Union high command disregarded the 
Richmond loyalists’ advice about how 
many troops were necessary and about 
how to approach the city).!* 
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The spectacular failure of the second 
raid would, however, inspire one of the 
most impressive feats of the Richmond 
underground—the clandestine reburial 
of Colonel Ulric Dahlgren. He had been 
slain by the Confederate defenders of 
Richmond on March 2, 1864. In a bizarre 
train of events, papers found on his body, 
calling for the execution of Jefferson 
Davis and his Cabinet, made their way 
into Confederate hands, prompting the 
outraged rebels to mutilate Dahlgren’s 
corpse and to give him an ignominious 
burial at an undisclosed location in Rich- 


“The Prisons and Jailers at Richmond,’ sketched by James Gillette (71st New York State Militia), 


who was a prisoner there for five months. Published in Harper’s Weekly, February 22, 1862. 
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| mond. Modern-day scholars have done 


much to establish that the Dahlgren pa- 
pers were real, and that they were in keep- 
ing with Federal aspirations to strike a 
blow at the Confederate nerve center. But 
to understand the meaning of the 
Dahlgren affair for Van Lew, we must re- 
member that she and her cohort believed 
Dahlgren innocent of the charges against 
him. For Van Lew, what was shocking 


_ about the Dahlgren affair was the barba- 


rous treatment of his corpse by the Con- 


| federates. To her, the “outrages” commit- 


ted on Dahlgren’s “inaminate body” were 


_ yet more shadows of slavery. “The forged 


papers said to have been found on Colo- 
nel Dahlgren’s body had maddened the 


| people,” she wrote, and “Southern people, 


when maddened, who have been used to 
giving way to wrath with violence on 


| negroes, stop not at trifles.” Stirred to the 


depths by the indecent treatment of 
Dahlgren, Van Lew vowed “to discover 
the hidden grave and remove his honored 
dust to friendly care.” 

To fathom why Van Lew and her 
compatriots would take on myriad risks 
to exhume and rebury Dahlgren, when 
such an act admitted of no strategic or 
political benefit for the Union cause, we 
must inquire into mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury cultural representations of death and 
dying. As historian Drew Gilpin Faust has 
explained, Americans of the Victorian era 
strove to achieve a “Good Death,’ believ- 
ing that “how one died . .. epitomized a 


_ life already led and predicted the quality 


of the life everlasting.” A “Good Death” 
was one defined by the dying person's 
serene comportment in the final hour, to 
connote his or her preparation for God’s 
grace and the better life to come, and by 
the presence of family around the death- | 


| bed. The Civil War confronted Americans 
_ on both sides with the challenge of adapt- 


ing the peacetime ideals of the Good 
Death to the stark realities of wartime— 
of brutal and sudden death, far from 
one’s family. It is in the light of these in- 
fluential notions of the Good Death that 
we must assess the Richmond Under- 
ground’s actions in the Dahlgren affair. 


| Van Lew and her co-conspirators would 


attempt nothing less than to render, af- 
ter the fact, Dahlgren’s wretched death 
into a good one.”° 

Dahlgren was buried by the Confed- 
erates in Oakwood Cemetery on Rich- 
mond’s eastern outskirts, a young sapling 
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serving as his headstone. The Confeder- 
ate officer in charge of the interment, 
Lieutenant Colonel John Wilder Atkin- 
son, had received an order directly from 


Jefferson Davis not to divulge the burial | 


spot to anyone. Van Lew deputized some 
of her most trustworthy agents to en- 
deavor to find the body, knowing that 
such a quest was “perilous in no small 
degree.” The Richmond Underground 
succeeded in this seemingly impossible 
mission only because of the interposition 
of a courageous black man, whose name 
has been lost to history. The man con- 
cealed himself behind a tree and when 
the Confederates left the scene he marked 
the spot of the grave. Thanks to the re- 
sourcefulness of RW.E. Lohman, who 
took it upon himself to make discreet in- 
quiries around town, the existence of this 
witness to the Dahlgren burial soon came 
to light.?! 

With the help of fellow loyalist Wil- 
liam Rowley, Lohmann exhumed the 
body and transferred it first to Rowley’s 
farm and then to the farm of Robert 
Orrock. While the body was at Rowley’s 
farm, Van Lew and a small circle of 
Unionists came to pay their respects. Her 
loyalist circle, by coming to see Dahlgren’s 
corpse, were serving as a substitute fam- 
ily for him. Since the Unionists had not 
borne witness to Dahlgren’s last hour, 
they tried literally to “read” his body for 
signs about his spiritual state at the mo- 
ment of his death. Van Lew relates the 
scene: “Gentle hands and tearful eyes ex- 
amined his breast to see if there was any 
wound there, but nothing of the kind 
could be perceived. . . . The comeliness 
of the young face was gone, yet the fea- 
tures seemed regular and there was a 
wonderful look, firmness or energy 
stamped upon them.” That Van Lew 
“read” the body differently than the Con- 
federates had—Richmond papers had 
declared that Dahlgren’s corpse wore an 
expression of “agony” —speaks volumes. 
The state of Dahlgren’s body only con- 
firmed for Van Lew that he was a brave 
man who had been grievously wronged.” 

As if exhuming and reburying 
Dahlgren were not challenge enough, Van 
Lew and her compatriots next took it 
upon themselves to inform his grieving 
father, Union admiral John Dahlgren, of 
their feat. A series of telegrams that the 
admiral received from Ben Butler on 
April 17, 20 and 21 revealed that Dahl- 


gren’s remains were “in the hands of de- 
voted friends of the Union, who have 
taken possession of them in order that 

| proper respect may be shown to them.” 
The Dahlgren reburial had the effect 

of serving notice to Butler and the Union 
high command just how devoted and 


skillful the Richmond loyalists were. Of | 


| course, the discovery that the body had 
been stolen from its “secret” site at 
Oakwood Cemetery served notice to the 
rebels as well. As the Richmond Examiner 
reported on April 14, the Confederates, 
| in compliance with Union requests, had 
recently “opened [the grave] under the 


remains, but the grave was empty— 
Dahlgren had risen, or been resurrected, 
and the corpse was not found.” For Chris- 
tians, the religious overtones of the 
corpse’s disappearance made it all the 
more eerie and unsettling. Lieutenant 
Colonel Atkinson, who had been in 
charge of the Oakwood burial, referred 
| to Dahlgren’s disappearance from the 
| grave as “the great resurrection.” With the 
humiliating “great escape” from Libby 
still fresh in the public’s mind, the “great 
resurrection” was deeply disquieting to 
Confederate Richmond, for it disclosed 
the presence of a loyalist resistance able 
not only to spy, smuggle, and bribe, but 
apparently to work miracles.”4 


VAN LEW AND THE 
_ BUREAU OF MILITARY 
INTELLIGENCE 


During the last year of the war, with 
| Grant in charge in the Eastern theatre, 
Ben Butler was eclipsed as the primary 
patron of Van Lew’s network by Colonel 
George H. Sharpe, intelligence chief for 
the Army of the Potomac (Sharpe was 
promoted to brigadier general in Febru- 
ary 1865). Sharpe testified after the war 
that he established contact with Van Lew 
“soon after our arrival at City Point”— 
sometime, that is, in late June of 1864. 
According to Van Lew’s own recollec- 
tions, Sharpe quickly proved to be a su- 
perior boss to Butler: “As the war ad- 
vanced and the army closed around 
| Richmond, I was able to communicate 
with General Butler and General Grant, 
but not so well and persistently with 
General Butler, for there was too much 
danger in the system and persons. With 
| General Grant, through his Chief of Se- 
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direction of the officials who interred the | 


George H. Sharpe, intelligence chief for 
the Army of the Potomac. 


cret Service, General George H. Sharpe, 
I was more fortunate.”?° 
Fortunately, sources do exist that 
permit us access to the inner workings 
of Van Lew’s espionage operation. The 
_ best of these are claims for recognition 
| and remuneration filed by Unionists be- 
fore the Committee on War Claims and 
the Southern Claims Commission in the 
| postwar decades; when supplemented by 
| reminiscences and correspondence by the 
| principal players in the drama, such 
_ sources constitute a paper trail leading 
from Van Lew’s mansion to Union head- 
| quarters at City Point and beyond. While 
she continued to mine contacts she had 
| among the Confederate elite and in the 
government, Van Lew’s principal func- 
tion was not to gather intelligence and 
convey it. Rather it was to receive the 
queries and directions of the high com- 
mand; deploy her corps of Unionist 
agents (also referred to as couriers and 
scouts) to gather information; sort out 
and interpret what they brought back to 
| her; and then draft the reports that 
| would be sent by courier on to Union 
| headquarters. 
As Sharpe geared up his operations, 
a new network of intelligence runners 
| sprang into action. Their roster included 
William Fay, John Hancock, D.W. 
Hughes, and James Duke of Henrico 
County, and Alexander Myers, Charles 
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Officers of the Bureau of Military Information. Left to right: Colonel George H. Sharpe, 


John Babcock, Lieutenant Frederick L. Manning, and Captain John McEntee. 


Major, James Sharp, Major Marable, 
Lemuel Babcock, Charles Carter, and 
Sylvanus Brown of Charles City County. 
Moreover, the network included at least 
a few of Van Lew’s African-American ser- 
vants. These individuals carried dis- 
patches to Federal Army scouts, such as 
Judson Knight, at five stations on the way 
from Richmond to City Point. One of the 
stations was a twelve acre vegetable farm 
the Van Lews owned about one-quarter 
of a mile below the city of Richmond, 
along the Osborne Turnpike near the 
James River. The farms of James Duke in 
Henrico County and Lemuel Babcock 
and Alexander Myers in Charles City 
County may have been others of the five 
rendez-vous points. The preferred over- 
land route in and out of Richmond for 
Van Lew’s couriers was to take the Charles 
City road, which snaked its way east and 
then south of the city to the banks of the 
James, directly across from City Point; 
when that or the other major roads were 
closed to civilian traffic, agents had to 
bushwhack their way on foot along the 
thirty-five mile stretch from the rebel 
capital to Federal headquarters. 

Van Lew’s agents were a diverse and 
intriguing lot. William Fay had been ar- 
rested on charges of disloyalty and sent 
to Salisbury prison in March 1862. After 
his release he resettled for a time in Rich- 
mond. But by June 1, of 1864, he had de- 


camped from the rebel capital and made 
it to Union lines, where he served, accord- 
ing to Federal officer George F. Clark, “os- 
tensibly as a Carpenter but really [was] 
engaged as a secret agent.” Fay evidently 
made the perilous journey back into 
Richmond numerous times; one Union 
courier revealed in a postwar claim that 
he “carried dispatches from General 
Sharpe to the union people in Richmond 
... [such as] Mr. Fay & Miss Van Lew.” 
Another of the Richmond loyalists sent 
to Salisbury in 1862, John Hancock, also 
tendered his services to the Union in 


| 1864. A machinist of English birth, 


Hancock was described by one Confed- 


| erate commentator as “a jolly, Rollicking 
| fellow, having wonderful facial expres- 


sion and great powers of mimicry.”*° 
Rivalling Fay and Hancock in impot- 
tance were Richmond machinist D.W. 
Hughes and Henrico farmer James Duke. 
Hughes had done two stints in Confed- 
erate prisons on charges of disloyalty. 
Refusing to be intimidated, he seized the 


| soldiers across the lines” and “took care 
| of & secreted deserters & prisoners,” this 
| in collaboration with Elias Nuckols, a 


Richmond Unionist who eventually took 
up residence at City Point and practiced 


| his trade, carpentry, for the Union army. 
| Most important, Duke “carried dis- 
| patches to Colonel Sharpe,” Judson 


Knight and others. Hughes would take 


| the secret messages from Richmond to 
| Duke’s place and Duke would carry them 
| on. In praise of his friend’s skill and effi- 


ciency, Hughes would vouch after the war 
that he gave Duke “important despatches 
8 or 10 times that I know went through 
from what I afterwards heard from Colo- 
nel Sharpe.”?” 

These men of Henrico County 
worked closely with a group of Union- 
ists in neighboring Charles City County. 
Among them was Lemuel Babcock, a Ver- 
mont native who had his share of brushes 
with the Confederate authorities. Know- 


ing full well that his pro-Confederate _ 
neighbors considered him a “Yankee ras- | 


cal,” Babcock joined a “Home Guard of 


old men” to divert suspicion. The ruse did | 
not work. In 1862 he was arrested by the | 


County Sheriff for “reading abolishion- 
ary [sic] papers” to local blacks; he was 


| released when he explained that he had 
_ simply been “reading sermons to the col- 


ored people at night.” (News of this chill- 
ing arrest quickly made the rounds to 
other Unionists such as Charles Major.) 


| Fearing that Confederates were deter- 


opportunity to join the Union espionage | 


team in 1864; “[I] sent all the informa- 
tion I could through the lines to Colonel 
Sharpe,” he has testified. Hughes in turn 
recruited his long-time friend James 
Duke, who lived on a tract of 125 acres 
five miles southeast of Richmond, be- 
tween the Charles City and Darbytown 
roads. He “helped Union men & Union 


mined to find an excuse for detaining | 


him, Babcock sent his wife through the 


lines to New Hampshire; sure enough, he | 
was subsequently arrested for being a | 
“suspicious character.” By making aCon- | 
| federate guard drunk, Babcock escaped | 
| his captors as they tried to take him to 
| Richmond. Soon after that he joined 
| Sharpe’s secret service. According to 


James M. Humphries, who was a scout 
for the Army of the James under Butler, 
Babcock’s “house was considered the 
headquarters of the Scouting parties of 
the Union Army.””® 

An excellent window into how Van 
Lew oversaw and deputized this band of 
agents is provided in a postwar deposi- 
tion by James Duke. He relates the de- 
tails of a particular mission: 

On one occasion when I was 

going through the lines for Miss 

Van Lew... she gave mea 

package of papers for James 
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Ra a a I a a a 


Sharpe [sic] and Charles Carter 
who lived a mile from Sharpe. 
They were both represented to 

me as being sound Union people 

during the war. I started to go, 

and on reaching the Chicka- 

hominy found it so high I could 

not cross, and the bridge being 
carried away I returned to 

Richmond and gave the papers 

to Miss Van Liew [sic]. She said I 

would have to go again in a few 

days if neither of them [Charles 

Carter or James Sharp] came to 

Richmond in the mean time. I 

went to see her again soon and 

found Mr. Carter had been to see 

her. I rode her horse when I 

made the trip to the river.” 

Van Lew had at her disposal, then, a de- 
voted group of white men, many of 
whom had already run afoul of the Con- 
federate authorities and who knew that 
to get caught was to be branded as “re- 
peat offenders.” 

Marvel as we should at the courage 
of these men, we should be all the more 
awestruck at the risks incurred by the 
African-American members of Van 
Lew’s espionage operation. Free blacks 
in Richmond, Henrico County, and 
Charles City County were essential to 
Union intelligence gathering. For ex- 
ample, about a mile from Lemuel Bab- 
cock, near Wilcox’s Landing on the 
James, lived an African-American farmer 
named Sylvanus J. Brown. A confidante 
of Babcock’s, Brown possessed a pass to 
go into Richmond to sell goods at the 
market; under such pretense he “carried 
a good many persons white and colored 
from Richmond in [his] cart and helped 
them to escape to Union lines.” His ex- 
perience at aiding fugitives made Brown 
an ideal recruit for Sharpe’s spy network, 
and indeed Brown proved willing and 
able, carrying “letters to Union men and 
women” in Richmond. 

The Van Lew family’s own slaves 
again and again demonstrated devotion 
to the Union cause and fearless resource- 
fulness in coming to its aid. The most 
fabled—and most elusive—of Van Lew’s 
African-American co-workers is the mys- 
terious Mary Elizabeth Bowser. Very little 
hard evidence exists to corroborate the 
stirring stories of her heroism. Evidently, 
rumors began circulating after Van Lew’s 
death that during the war she had planted 


a spy in the inner sanctum of the Con- 
federate White House. An article pub- 
lished in the Richmond Evening Leader in 
July 1900 as Van Lew lay dying told the 
story of how one of Van Lew’s “maids, of 
more than usual intelligence, was sent by 
her mistress to Philadelphia to receive a 
superior education and then given her 
liberty and sent to Liberia.” Van Lew, 
“feeling that a trusted, educated em- 
ployee would be convenient to have 
around,” sent for this charge. She came 
back to Richmond, was arrested for be- 
ing at large without a pass, and brought 
before a judge. In her defense, she “de- 


| clared that she had never been given her 
| freedom but had only been permitted to 
go away on a visit.” She was then given 
into the keeping of her former mistress, 
Eliza Van Lew. This same mysterious 
slave—whom the newspaper did not 
name—was planted, so the article re- 
vealed, by Van Lew in the Confederate 
White House, where in her guise as a 
domestic servant she really gathered in- 
telligence for the Union spy network.*! 
This story took on new life when 
Van Lew’s executor, John Reynolds, Jr., 
purportedly ascertained the identity of 
the White House spy. In 1910, at the re- 


Detail of a page from Elizabeth Van Lew’s diary. 


HOWEVER MUCH WE MIGHT LIKE to pin- 
point the moment at which Elizabeth 
Van Lew embraced abolitionism, we can- 
not, for the documentary record is in- 
complete and fragmentary and her own 
views were fraught with ambiguity. No 
sources survive that prove that Van Lew 
acted as an emancipator of slaves before 
the war. Because many of the records of 
Richmond’s high courts were lost or de- 
stroyed in the nineteenth century, the 
absence of surviving deeds of manumis- 
sion does not absolutely preclude the 
possibility that the Van Lews formally 
freed slaves and registered such deeds. 
But documents do exist—passes, court 
records, letters, and newspaper articles, 
for example—that indicate that slaves or 
“servants” (a designation that could ap- 
ply to slaves or to free black employees) 
worked for the Van Lews through the 
Civil War. Van Lew’s papers contain her 
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ringing denunciation of the system of sla- 
very, but those papers are largely remi- 
niscences penned after the war, lacking 
any clear dates indicating exactly when 
they were written. Based on the fragmen- 
tary record of Van Lew’s actions and 
words, we can surmise that while she 
embraced the Union war effort as an an- 
tislavery crusade, her own brand of anti- 
slavery fell short of outright abolition- 
ism. Her views were colored by the 
paternalistic slaveholder ideology that 
posited that mutual bonds of affection 
and dependence governed the relation- 
ship of master and slave. Van Lew re- 
garded the slave system as cruel but be- 
lieved that her own influence and power 
over her black charges was benign. By 
working for her as members of the Union 
underground, she seemed to reckon, 
blacks were working toward the goal of 
liberation. 


quest of a man named William Gilmore 
Beymer who was preparing an article on 
Van Lew for Harper’s Monthly, Reynolds 
interviewed Van Lew’s niece, Annie 
Randolph (Van Lew) Hall, and asked her 
if she remembered the name of the ser- 
vant who had worked for Jefferson Davis; 
she confidently identified the African- 
American spy as “Mary Elizabeth Bow- 
ser.” Hall described Bowser as one of Van 
Lew’s “ 
waited on the family, and indicated that 
sometime before the war Elizabeth had 
freed Mary. “Mary had gone north,” Hall 
continued, “Then she came back.” 
Whether she had done so at the request 
of Elizabeth, Hall did not know. As Hall 
recollected, during the war Mary “sort 
of disappeared from Miss Van Lew’s 
house,” and it was during this “disappear- 
ance” that she was “working for the 
Jefferson Davis’s.”?+ 

When asked if she had knowledge of 
anything that Bowser had reported from 
the Davis White House, Hall replied, “No, 
I don’t know of anything. Of course I was 
just ten when the war was all over, and 
they wouldn't let the children know what 
was going on.” Despite this thin eviden- 
tiary foundation, Reynolds passed the 
name “Bowser” on to Beymer, who made 
the information public in his 1911 article 
on Van Lew for Harper’s Monthly. Most 
everything that has been written about 
Bowser since then has drawn upon, and 
embellished, this Beymer article. Van Lew 
herself never mentions a “Mary Elizabeth 
Bowser” in her extant papers. Given the 
paucity of surviving information on 
Bowser, we must entertain the possibil- 
ity that Van Lew’s educated servant/spy 
was, in fact, Mary Jane Richards. As we 
have seen, it was Mary Richards whom 
the Van Lews sent north to be educated, 
and then summoned back to Richmond 
on the eve of the war; Richards has testi- 
fied that she served as a Federal agent 
during the war. In other words, the de- 
tails of Mary Richards life lend credence 
to the irresistible legend of “Mary 
Bowser”: those details allow us to con- 
firm that the Van Lews did educate an Af- 
rican-American servant in the North, 
that she did return south, and that she 
did work for the Union underground. 
While no hard documentary evidence 
from the war years has surfaced proving 
that Richards—or any other Van Lew ser- 
vant—actually spied in the Confederate 


White House, her life story suggests that 
if the Union underground infiltrated the 


Davis mansion, it was through the skilled | 


manipulation of aliases and multiple 


__ identities. Mary Richards, practicedin the | 
art of leading a double life, may have used _| 


the name Bowser or some alias during 


| the war to conceal her unconventional 


favorite” slaves,a housemaid who | 


past from Southern authorities—and 
even to win their confidence. 


| THE DOUBLE LIFE 


EXPOSED? 
CONFEDERATE SEXISM 
EXONERATES VAN LEW 


With Elizabeth’s agents literally trav- 
elling to and from her house with dis- 
patches and orders, or on other missions, 
the Van Lew family became vulnerable to 
exposure by false friends or suspicious 
neighbors. The moment of reckoning 
came in September 1864 when, evidently 
acting on a tip, the Confederate authori- 
ties launched a formal investigation of the 
Van Lews. The chief of the Confederate 
state police, Thomas Doswell, and habeas 
corpus commissioner J.H. Sands sought 
to build a case against the Van Lew 
women by getting inside their social 
circle. They interrogated Van Lew friends 
such as the Rev. Philip B. Price, but those 


| friends did nothing to betray the family. 


Ironically, Doswell and Sands found their 
star witness among Van Lew’s kinfolk, in 
the person of Mary C. Van Lew, the es- 
tranged wife of Elizabeth’s brother, John 
Newton Van Lew. On September 27, 
Mary C. Van Lew swore in the following 
deposition, 

That she is well acquainted 

with Mrs. Eliza L. Van Lew and 

Miss Elizabeth L. Van Lew— 

that she resided with them 

mostly from 1854 to 1857— 

that she has frequently visited 

them since the war com- 

menced, and often heard them 

express ardent desire for the 

success of Federal arms and the 

failure of the Confederate 

States to establish its indepen- 

dence—that they are strong 

abolitionist—that they sent a 

negro woman North to be 

educated—that John N. Van 

Lew has gone North on account 

of his preference for that 

Government—that she don’t 
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want her children sent off with 
the Van Lews—that she has no 
interest in their estate. And 
further this deponent saith 
not.” 


Mary Van Lew had longstanding | 


personal grievances against her mother- 
in-law and sister-in-law that may have 
motivated this betrayal. Believing Mary 


| tobe an unfit mother, Elizabeth and Eliza 
| had taken Mary’s daughters, Annie and 
| Eliza, into their custody in 1862. Mary 


clearly had the status of her children in 
mind when she specified to Sands that 
she did not want them “sent off with the 
Van Lews” if the Confederate tribunal 


| were to banish the family to the North.*# 


A few weeks after this deposition was | 


taken, Provost Marshal Isaac Carrington 


sent a copy of it to the Adjutant & In- | 
spector General’s Office, asking “shall | 


other evidence be taken with a view to 


the removal of these parties from [the | 


Confederacy]?” and noting that “they are 
people of wealth and position.” The re- 
ply Carrington received to his query 
about the Van Lews sheds more light than 
any other extant document on why Eliza- 
beth Van Lew got away with her espio- 
nage activities. Charles Blackford of the 


| adjutant general’s office, having gleaned 


over the course of the investigation that 
Elizabeth and not her mother was the 


| proper target of the Confederate probe, | 
| stipulated that “Miss El. Van Lew of this 
| city is very unfriendly in her sentiments 


| towards the Govt.” But, he went on, “it 


does not appear that she has ever done 


| anything to infirm the cause—Like most 


of her sex she seems to have talked freely 
... in the presence of female friends 


| [Mary C. Van Lew], who have informed 


on her. The question is whether she shall 


be sent beyond the lines because of her | 


| opinion?” Blackford’s superiors were evi- 


dently persuaded by the argument that | 


Elizabeth had not actually “done any- | 
| thing” disloyal: the ultimate finding inher | 


case was “no action to be taken.”*° 


The exchange between Carrington 
and Blackford sheds doubt on the myth 


| of “Crazy Bet” and brings into sharp fo- 


cus the ways that Van Lew’s status as an 


elite lady served to cloak her clandestine | 
activities. If there had been a widespread | 


belief among Confederate Richmonders 


| that Van Lew was “crazy,” surely it would 


have surfaced in this investigation of her. 
After all, it could have been marshalled 
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as ammunition by her accusers: a “crazy” 
woman could be painted as wily, rash, 
and dangerous, just as easily as she could 
appear eccentric and harmless. Instead, 
the salient qualities imputed to Van Lew 
by those judging her were the “wealth and 
position” of her family, and her bad 
habit—a conventionally feminine one, so 
they asserted—of talking too much. Con- 
federate prejudices served to insulate Van 
Lew. The sexism of the men whose job it 
was to root out disloyalty disinclined 
them to believe a frail spinster “lady” ca- 
pable of politically significant acts of dis- 
loyalty. She did not, as the myth of “Crazy 
Bet” suggests, recklessly broadcast her 
Unionism in public, but only shared her 
feelings with those she considered part 
of her inner circle. It was only when the 
authorities infiltrated Van Lew’s family 
that they were able to gather evidence of 
her disloyal sentiments, and even then, 
they could not find hard proof of disloyal 
actions. Van Lew, in other words, was 
acute enough to overestimate her en- 
emies, even as they foolishly underesti- 
mated her. 


THE UNDERGROUND 
AND GRANT’S SIEGE OF 
RICHMOND AND 
PETERSBURG 


There is no more potent evidence 
of the efficacy of Van Lew’s intelligence 
operation than the fact that in the midst 
of all this scrutiny, Van Lew continued 
| to dispatch her operatives through the 
lines. By August 1864 her complex in- 
terracial network of agents was function- 
ing so smoothly that Sharpe could boast 
to Major General Humphreys, chief-of- 
staff of the Army of the Potomac, “if the 
commanding general desires any specific 
information I should be glad to have my 
attention directed to it”; Van Lew’s agents 
were able to send Sharpe an average of 
three intelligence reports a week. George 
Sharpe’s intelligence reports to his col- 
leagues and superiors in the Army of the 
Potomac—based on what he was learn- 
ing from Richmond agents—constitute 
a revealing record of Virginia Unionists’ 
espionage findings.*® Unionists sent 
Sharpe a wealth of intelligence on 
Richmond’s defenses; the movement of 
troops and materiel back and forth be- 
tween the Petersburg-Richmond corri- 
dor and the Shenandaoh valley; and the 


condition of Lee’s army. Sharpe gener- 
ally passed such information on to 
Humphreys, and to Grant’s aide Colonel 
Theodore S. Bowers. 

On the subject of Richmond’s de- 
fenses, agents regularly sent word about 
the strength of the picket posts and for- 
tified lines that girded the city. Some of 
that information was intended to help 
prepare the Federals for launching 
offensives. On the eve of the successful 
Union drives at Chaffin’s Farm and New 
Market Heights (September 29-30), for 
example, agents from Richmond re- 
ported to Sharpe that “eight guns have 


| been sent to Chaffin’s farm to be put in 


position, and there were signs all daylong | 


of great uneasiness in the city; so when 


| the firing yesterday morning was dis- 


tinctly heard in Richmond, one of the city 
battalions was immediately ordered out 
and sent down to Chaffin’s Farm. 
Hampton’s cavalry still remains on New 
Market Hill.” The Federal assault on 


Chaffin’s Farm resulted in the capture of | 


Confederate Fort Harrison and the estab- 
lishment of a new trench line along 
Richmond’s southern defenses.*” 

The underground also furnished 
detailed reports on the whereabouts and 
condition of Jubal Early’s Army of the 
Valley. Entrusted by Lee with ridding the 
Shenandoah Valley of Federal troops and 
threatening Washington, D.C., thereby 
diverting Grant and the Army of the 
Potomac from their Richmond-Peters- 


| burg siege, Early led a successful raid 


across the Potomac to the northwestern 
perimeter of the Federal capital in the 
second week of July 1864. In August, with 
Early’s army once again ensconced in the 
Valley, Grant called on cavalry legend 
Phil Sheridan to root him out, and to lay 
waste to the crops in the so-called 
“breadbasket of the Confederacy.” The 
contribution Richmond Unionists made 


| to this effort was to keep Grant informed 


of the flow of reinforcements back and 
forth between Early’s army and Lee’s, and 
of the rumors circulating in Richmond 
about Early’s plans, A mid-August report 
to Sharpe by a Richmond agent, for ex- 
ample, revealed that Lee had sent rein- 
forcements from Longstreet’s First Corps 


| to bolster Early in the valley; “Great se- 
| crecy was observed in the movement, 
| and the troops were taken through the 
| city mostly in the night.” The agent also 


saw a long train of artillery pass through 
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Richmond, and “was told by Mr. Barnes, 
a prominent merchant, that they were 
going to the Valley.” As historian Will- 
iam B. Feis has explained, Grant re- 
sponded to the news that Early was be- 
ing reinforced by ordering an attack 
against the Richmond defenses (result- 
ing in the second clash at Deep Bottom) 
“to remind Lee that sending troops away 
would be costly.”*8 


Library of Congress 


General Ulysses S. Grant 


Of special concern to the Federal 
high command was the disposition of 


| General Joseph B. Kershaw’s division, 


which had earlier been detached from 
Longstreet’s corps; rumor had it that 
Kershaw was to return from the Valley 
to the Richmond-Petersburg front and 
help Lee recapture the vital Weldon rail 
junction. The stakes were high: should 
Lee recall Kershaw, Union General Phil 
Sheridan was poised to seize the mo- 
ment and pounce on Early. Finally in 
mid-September, the Federals had a long- 
awaited breakthrough, as intelligence 
from the Valley confirmed that Kershaw 


| had been sent east to Lee. Even as Ker- 


shaw made his way to Richmond, 


| Unionists in the city reported that the 


Confederate high command was des- 
perately divided over how to deploy its 
remaining chess pieces; speculation 
was rife in the city that Early and Lee 
were at odds over which front needed 
reinforcements, and that both generals 
felt vulnerable. It was a “common sub- 
ject of conversation” in Richmond, so 


| the underground reported, that the 


“rebel lines [around Richmond] are 


| mere skeletons.” Such reports served as 
| yet another confirmation that the time 


was ripe for an advance.°? 


On September 19 Sheridan launched 
a series of attacks at Winchester and 
Fisher’s Hill that left Early reeling, and 
forced Lee to send him precious rein- 
forcements—indeed, to quote Feis, Lee 
opted to send Kershaw, “who had not yet 
reached the capital, back to the valley.” 
With Kershaw “in transit between the 
two theaters,” Feis explains, Grant “bat- 
tered Confederate lines north and south 


Both U.S. Army Military History Institute 


| vealed by staff officer Horace Porter, who 
wrote in his memoir Campaigning with 
Grant that in early March 1865, “One of 
our scouts returned from a trip to Rich- 
| mond, and was brought to headquarters 
in order that the general-in-chief might 
question him in person.” To Grant’s sat- 
isfaction, the scout reported that “a bar- 
rel of flour now costs over a thousand 


dollars, and a suit of clothes about twelve 


Grant’s aides Colonel Theodore S. (“Joe”) Bowers (left) and staff officer Horace Porter. 


of the James, resulting in the capture of 
Fort Harrison, a formidable redoubt 
outside Richmond.” Early, for his part, 
could not hold off Sheridan, and with 
the Confederate defeat at Cedar Creek 
(October 19), the Union was in firm 
control of the Valley. Sheridan’s and 
Grant's victories can be attributed in no 
small part to the efforts of agents in 
Richmond and in the Valley, who had 
enabled Grant to deprive Lee of the ser- 
vices of Kershaw and his forces.*° 

Van Lew and her fellow Unionists 
knew that Grant relied on them not only 
for military intelligence but also for as- 
sessments of the political atmosphere 
and of living conditions in the besieged 
capital. Taken together, their reports 
provide a picture of increasing desola- 
tion—of business suspended; of ram- 
pant inflation (“all kinds of meat” cost 
$2 pound); of deserters being herded 
into forced labor at the Tredegar Iron 
Works to free up the factory workers for 
military duty; of public bitterness at the 
fall of Atlanta to Sherman on Septem- 
ber 3 and at Lincoln’s reelection; and of 
constant rumors that Richmond was to 
be evacuated.?! 

Just how much U.S. Grant valued 
insight into Richmonders’ morale is re- 


hundred”; he added that counterfeiting 
of the fast depreciating Confederate dol- 
lars was so rampant that the people “don't 
pretend to make any difference between 
good and bad money.”” 

The very same inflation and short- 
ages that plagued Confederate Rich- 
monders hit Unionists hard, too. In 
mid-March 1865 Van Lew wrote to City 
Point, “May God bless and bring you 
soon to deliver us. We are all in an awful 
situation here. There is great want of 
food.” Indeed, measures were being taken 
in the rebel capital to prepare for the 
long-rumored evacuation of its inhabit- 

| ants. U.S. Grant informed Meade on 
March 14 that he had seen “a letter from 

_ alady in Richmond?” revealing that Con- 

| federate troops had been ordered down 
the Danville road; that warehouses of 
tobacco, cotton and other goods had been 
turned over to the provost marshal; and 
that “citizens were ordered to be orga- 
nized, no doubt to prevent plundering in 
the city when it is evacuated.” To Grant, 
this information clearly betrayed the 
enemy’s intention to fall back, southwest 
to Lynchburg.*? 

Deliverance soon came. In the wake 

| of Lee’s costly Fort Stedman attack, Grant 
| counterpunched, with a forceful blow at 
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Lee’s right flank that opened the way to | 


the Union army’s occupation of Rich- 
mond on April 3, 1865. 


VAN LEW’S BITTER- 
SWEET VICTORY 


When Richmond finally fell to 
Union forces, Van Lew felt it a personal 


vindication. “Oh, army of my country, | 


how glorious was your welcome!,” she 
confided to her journal. But at that his- 
toric moment she also confronted the 
truth that so many white Americans 
could not bring themselves to face: al- 


though the war was ending, the work of | 
reckoning with racism had only just be- | 


gun. It would be a long time yet before 
America would confront the grim truth 
of what whites had done to blacks: “when 
eternity shall unknot the records of time,” 
Van Lew wrote in her journal, “you will 
see written for them [blacks] by the Al- 
mighty their unpenned stories, then to 
be read before a listening universe. 
Bottled are their tears on His ear.’*4 


Van Lew’s private journal speaks to | 


us in tones both solemn and poignant, 
revealing that she hoped history would 
prize her for her honesty and vision. It 
is for her rationality that Van Lew wanted 
to be remembered; for that reason, more 
than any other, the “Crazy Bet” myth 


does her an injustice. A central theme | 
running through Van Lew’s journal is her | 
conviction that she, during the war and | 


its aftermath, was a pillar of sanity in a 
world gone mad. The tragedy of Van 
Lew’s life is that again and again the 
world rejected her vision of herself, re- 


buffed her attempts to project an image | 


of competence, and instead saw her 
through the prism of sexism. The story 
of Van Lew’s wartime exploits first be- 


came widely known when she was ap- | 


pointed postmaster of Richmond by 
President U.S. Grant in 1869. While 
white Richmonders railed against the 
appointement of a female spy to the 
postmastership, no one charged Van Lew 


with craziness—yet. In her eight years in | 


office, Van Lew, by her own account, 
tried to project a public image of fair- 
ness and efficiency. She refused to ally 


herself fully with any one political fac- | 
tion, “being friendly,” as she put it, to the | 


“good men” across the political spec- 
trum. At the same time, she adopted the 
mantle of truth teller on the subject of 
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race relations, writing letters to the 
Northern press on the repressive treat- 
ment of blacks in Richmond, trying to 
convey the “facts as they really are.” 
Neither the white Republicans 
| whom she sought to represent nor the 
white Democrats whose policies she op- 
posed were willing to concede Van Lew’s 
competence and rationality. Only the 
city’s African-Americans were willing to 
honor her, as she made the unprec- 
edented move of hiring blacks to work in 
the post office and of using her office as a 
bully pulpit for the cause of civil rights. 
In 1877, as she battled in vain to retain 
her office, a committee of African-Ameri- 


Above: A meal on the grounds 
of the Van Lew mansion, c. 1870. 
Elizabeth is seated on the far 
right, John on the left. 


Left: interior of the mansion, 
circa 1900. 


can men headed up by William 
C. Roane, a kinsman of a former 
Van Lew servant, passed a reso- 
lution in her support, declaring 
that “if any other person is ap- 
pointed postmaster the colored 
people will have no chance what- 
ever of getting employment in 
the office.” White men across the 
political spectrum responded by 
marshalling the allegation that 
Van Lew was “erratic” and “hys- 
terical.” It was this backlash 
against her officeholding, more 
than her wartime comportment, that in- 
clined some white Richmonders to re- 
gard Van Lew, in her old age, as “crazy.” 
In her waning years, Van Lew was so es- 
tranged from white Richmond that it was 
all too easy to mistake her alienation for 
a kind of madness.*° 

By the time Elizabeth Van Lew died 
in 1900, the damage done to Elizabeth’s 
sense of well being and to her family’s 
reputation by her postwar political 
battles was so great that there was little 
her supporters could do to save her from 


“Crazy Van Lew,” Elizabeth’s oldest 
friend, longtime neighbor, and co- 


_ worker in the post office, Eliza Griffin 


Carrington Nowland, was trying in vain 
to publish her own account of Elizabeth’s 
life. “In a few brief pages I propose to 
portray the patriotic and philanthropic 
characteristics of Elizabeth Van Lew,“ 
Eliza began her manuscript, which was 
rejected by a Boston publisher. “Pos- 


| sessed of a logical mind...,” Carrington 


continued, Van Lew “believed slavery to 
be a blot on the nation. ... When Patrick 
Henry stood in historic old St. John’s 
Church and shouted ‘Give me liberty of 
give me death, the walls of the Old Van 
Lew mansion... echoed...and Elizabeth 
Van Lew’s heart caught up the refrain 
and cried ‘Give them liberty or give me 
death’... Love for her family sustained 
her in her trials through her life... ] have 
never known as noble a woman.”4? We 
owe it to the real Elizabeth Van Lew to 
put the myth of “Crazy Bet” in its proper 
context and to recover a sense of who she 
really was—a woman whom we should 
remember not only for her intelligence 


_ gathering, but for her intelligence; not 


only for her ability to conceal the truth, 
but for her ability to tell it. 
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the fate of being caricaturized as “Crazy | 


Bet.” Interestingly, at the very same time 


| that the press was circulating stories of 
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Eric J. Wittenberg 


GIANT IN GRAY 


WADE HAMPTON AT FAYETTEVILLE 


ON MARCH 10, 1865, the last major 
cavalry battle of the Civil War occurred 
at a place called Monroe’s Crossroads, ap- 
proximately fifteen miles from Fayette- 
ville, North Carolina. Lieutenant General 
Wade Hampton, commander of the 
Confederate cavalry attached to General 
Joseph E. Johnston’s Army of North 
Carolina, had crept up on Brevet Major 
General Judson Kilpatrick’s cavalry dur- 
ing darkness and launched a savage dawn 
attack that swept through the sleeping 
camp. After being rousted from his bed 
and barely escaping capture, Kilpatrick 
managed to rally his troops and regain 
possession of the camp in a three-hour 
slugging match. 

When Hampton grew concerned that 
Major General William T. Sherman’s in- 
fantry were reinforcing Kilpatrick, he 
broke off the engagement and withdrew. 
Kilpatrick and his horse soldiers retained 
possession of the battlefield, but they had 
taken heavy losses that delayed the ad- 
vance on Fayetteville for half a day. 
Amused Northern infantrymen who 
rushed to Little Kil’s assistance soon 
dubbed this fight “Kilpatrick’s Shirt-tail 
Skedaddle,” much to the Federal cavalry 
commander’s humiliation. He was deter- 
mined to find a way to even the score.! 

Although he suffered a tactical defeat 
at Monroe’s Crossroads, Wade Hampton 
had nevertheless achieved his strategic 
goal. He had stopped Judson Kilpatrick 
and his horse soldiers cold in their tracks. 
By halting the Federal horsemen, Hamp- 
ton had cleared the all-important road 
to Fayetteville, thereby buying sufficient 
time for Lieutenant General William J. 
Hardee’s infantry to cross the Cape Fear 
River in safety.” “It was of vital impor- 
tance that the bridge should be held, un- 
til the cavalry could cross,” Hampton re- 
called years later.* By nightfall on the 
10th Hardee’s command had crossed the 


thew C. Butler’s cavalry division and 
Major General Joseph Wheeler’s cavalry 


corps had not. The weary horse soldiers 
constituted the Confederate rear guard. 

Justifiably tired, Hampton slept well 
in a Fayetteville hotel that night, and rose 
early the next morning. His staff and his 


“Tron Scouts,” who had served him so well “4 


during the previous days’ ordeal, had 
spent the night in the comfort of a nearby 
home, which left Hampton to dine alone 


with his trusted scout Hugh H. Scott.The ! 


two men enjoyed a leisurely breakfast in 
the hotel. 

That morning Major General 0.0. 
Howard, commander of the right wing 
of Sherman’s army, instructed Captain 
William H. Duncan, the Army of the 
Tennessee’s chief of scouts, to gather up 
as many mounted men from the head- 
quarters detachment as were available, 
and scout in the direction of Fayetteville. 
In short order Duncan and nearly sev- 
enty troopers moved out and discovered 
an unpicketed road that led to the city. 
Their entrance into Fayetteville shocked 
the Confederate defenders, who were ea- 
ger to escape. Duncan ordered part of his 
command to seize the bridge, while the 
rest reconnoitered the town.* “We 
charged into town and captured it,” re- 
called one of them.° 

Sally Hawthorne, a seven-year-old 
resident of Fayetteville, and her sister 
were in the street handing out sandwiches 
to the Southern soldiers, unaware that a 
large force of Yankees was bearing down 
on the town. Confederate horsemen were 


| “riding pell mell up the street, on the side- 


walk, anywhere, so as to be going up- 
town” toward the Cape Fear River bridge. 
The girls were holding up their baskets 
so that the passing soldiers could grab 
sandwiches, when the shocking sound of 
gunfire rang out, causing horses to rear. 
A “dapper young officer” dashed up and 
ordered the girls to return home right 


| away, because “The Yankees are all over 
river to safety, but Major General Mat- | 


1 


town!” He spurred his horse and dashed 
off toward the sound of the firing, while 
the girls made a beeline for home.® 
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Although he did not know it, when 
Duncan’s men entered Fayetteville that 
morning Kilpatrick nearly got a chance 
to return the embarrassment of having 
been caught in bed. General Butler and 
one of his staff officers, Lieutenant E. 
Thornton Tayloe, had spent the night in 
a local house, and were sound asleep 
when the Federal detachment dashed 
into town. A black woman was scrubbing 
their uniforms and undergarments out 
back while they slept, so the two men 
were naked. A courier burst into their 
room, shouting, “The Yankees! The Yan- 
kees!” The two men grabbed the only 
available clothing—their boots, over- 
coats, and hats—then mounted and gal- 
loped off, as far away from the sound of 
the firing as they could.’ 

Their meal finished, Scott and 
Hampton emerged from the hotel in time 
to hear shots ring out. Turning toward 
the sound of the gunfire, they saw some 


of Wheeler’s horsemen retreating down 
the street toward them, with blueclad 
cavalry hot on their heels. Hampton bor- 
rowed a horse from a courier. “My saber 
was in my ambulance as I did not expect 
to have any use for it that morning,” he 
recalled.* Armed only with his pistol, the 
burly lieutenant general tried to rally 
some of the panicked butternuts, but 
Scott said to him, “General, there are not 
over ten or fifteen Yankees here. Give me 
four or five men and I will whip them 
right out of town.” 

A grinning Hampton said, “You 
scouts follow me, and I will lead this 
charge.” Hampton relished the opportu- 
nity. The big South Carolinian’s battle 
blood was up that morning. “We have 
often read of a warrior’s eyes figuratively 
flashing fire, but it is literally true that on 
this occasion his eyes emitted sparks of 
light and his grand person claimed the 
devotion instinctively rendered to the 


born leader of men,” recalled one of 
Butler’s South Carolinians. “No wonder 
that, from Manassas to Appomattox, he 
possessed the faculty of infusing into his 
followers the inspiration of the God of 
Battles.”? 

The general found three members of 
his headquarters escort—Edward L. 
Wells, W. H. Bellinger, and William H. 
Fishburne—and one of Wheeler’s troop- 
ers who stopped to help.’ “Charge 
them!” cried Hampton, and the six cav- 
alrymen dashed at the pursuing Yankees 
with their pistols drawn. “The eight [sic] 
Confederates flung themselves upon the 
foe, playing a lively instrumental accom- 
paniment with their pistols to the vocal 
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Library of Congress 


Major General Wade Hampton 
While Hampton was one 


of the great generals of the 
Civil War, he proved even 


music of a splendid battle-yell” recalled | greater as a man of peace. 


Wells.!! 

The entire Union line blazed with fire 
as they delivered a volley. Although the 
Federals had an almost ten to one advan- 
tage, Hampton and his little force crashed 


Above: Union troops moving 
into Fayetteville, from a sketch 
made at the time. 
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into them. “They charged us and we had 
a hand-to-hand fight with them,’ recalled 
a Federal named Collins.'* Scott and the 
Dragoons fired their pistols into the faces 
of their foes, knocking several from the 
saddle. Hampton himself blasted two 
Yankees from their horses, and then cut 
down another two with a saber that he 
picked up along the way.!? The big South 
Carolinian had now killed more than a 
dozen Yankees in one-on-one combat 
over the course of the war. “I had the plea- 
sure of cleaving one fellow’s head with 
my saber,” bragged Edward Wells, “be- 
sides using my pistol freely.”!4 The 
Federals withdrew toward the bridge over 
the Cape Fear River and spread out in line 
of battle, waiting for Hampton to charge 
them again. 

“General, here they are behind us,” 
declared Scott, wheeling about. 

“Men, sit still and pick them off one 
by one as they come down,” ordered 
Hampton. The six Confederate horsemen 
reined in a mass and blasted away at the 
Federals with their pistols, emptying their 
guns and thirteen more saddles. ““Crack! 
Crack! Crack!’ went the pistols on all 
sides,” recalled North Carolinian John A. 
Williams,who had seen the skirmish un- 
fold, drawn his saber, and gone to 
Hampton’s aid. Williams watched as 
Hampton made effective use of his pis- 
tol: “I could not keep from noticing him, 
busy as I was myself, for ’'d heard so 
much of his prowess in battle, and he was 
the only man I knew in the party, and he 
only by sight.” Williams saw two or three 
men fall to Hampton’s shots.!> 

“I saw General Hampton cut down 
two with his saber that morning,” recalled 
Scott. “I saw one Yankee jump off his 
horse and run into a back yard and put 
his horse in a stable. After the fight was 
over, I went back to this yard and found 
the fellow in a kitchen behind a safe and 
I brought him out.”!° 

The Federals, deciding that prudence 
was the better part of valor, broke off and 
withdrew. “They drove us back to the 
outskirts of the town, and we held it un- 
til our infantry came up five hours later,” 
noted one of Duncan’s men.!” The Con- 
federates saw things differently. “The en- 
emy broke when we struck them—we 
charging clear through them, and scat- 
tered to our right and left, some running 
towards Butler’s...lines, and most of 
these were captured,” recalled Williams. 


“Hampton's party wheeled back and kept 
hammering them as they fled, until all 
were driven out of town, or killed or cap- 
tured.”!8 

Hampton and his determined little 
band pursued, rounding up a dozen pris- 
oners from the rear of the column, in- 
cluding Captain Duncan, the com- 
mander of the expedition, who told 
Hampton that he had brought sixty-eight 
men with him. The unidentified mem- 
ber of Wheeler’s command had captured 
Duncan when he had become separated 
from the rest of his men, and “he gave 
me the sword belt & pistol sheath of the 
captain, which I still have,” recounted 
Hampton in 1892.!° The balance of 
Duncan’s force galloped back to 
Howard’s headquarters to report their 
repulse. 


Major General Joseph Wheeler 


The Southerners also captured David 
Day, a noted Union spy, who was dressed 
in a Confederate uniform. Hampton 
planned to hang the unfortunate prisoner 
the next morning, but Day managed to 
escape during the night. In 1891 Hamp- 
ton and Day met again. In a letter to Ed- 
ward Wells, Hampton wrote: “Last year 
when I was in Denver, he called to see me 
& spoke of having been in the Fayette- 
ville fight & when I told him of the man 
in gray whom I had intended to hang he 
said that he was that man. I told him that 
I was glad I did not hang him, but that I 
certainly should have done so before his 
escape.”20 

Hampton’s only casualty in this fra- 
cas was one faithful steed, which was 
mortally wounded during the melee in 
the streets. “A close shave to get out of 
town,” complained Major General Lafay- 
ette McLaws in his diary. “Hampton had 
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difficulty in crossing his cavalry, had to 
charge the enemy to effect it.”?! But for 
Hugh Scott’s diligence in detecting the 
approach of Captain Duncan and his 
people, Hampton might well have been 
captured. 

Two youngsters who observed the 
passage of the Confederate horsemen 
later recorded their impressions: “Hamp- 
ton’s cavalry were camped west of the 
town and had not yet passed through, so 
close were the contending armies to- 
gether. After this, for an hour or more we 
saw no more Yankees and the Confeder- 
ate cavalry passed by, the horses in ranks 
and every man with his sabre held up 
over his shoulder, the noise of their har- 
ness and accouterments making a sort of 
rushing sound almost as soon as they 
came in sight,” recalled Josephine Bryan 


US Army Military History Institute, Carlisle 


Library fi Congress 


Brevet Major General Judson Kilpatrick 


Worth. “After these well-ordered ranks 
came a more disorderly body of cav- 
alry—Wheeler’s I presume—many of 
them ragged, some of them hatless, and 
most of them with two or more horses.” 

The diminutive Alabaman’s troopers 
were known to be an undisciplined mob, 
as renowned for their ravaging of their 
fellow Southern countrymen as for their 
fighting ability, and even in the face of 
impending crisis, they could not pass up 
an opportunity to plunder a bit. “One of 
them stopped at our gate and asked fora 
hat, and about fifty, more or less, stopped 
to see what kind of hat he would receive. 
Now, the only masculine headgear about 
the house was a wheat-straw hat, whole 
but rather the worse for the wettings it 
had received. I ran and got that; it was 
received with shouts of ‘New spring hat 
from Nassau, ‘Ain't it pretty, now; ‘Give 
it to me, &c. As the soldier received it he 


waved it around with three cheers, in 
which he was joined by all the rest. It is 
needless to say that I retired in confu- 
sion,” Josephine Worth concluded.”” 
Robert K. Bryan, young Josephine’s 
twelve-year-old cousin, was standing in 
the doorway of his family’s home, watch- 
ing the Confederates march by. “A small 
man dressed in the uniform of a Con- 
federate general” rode up and dis- 
mounted at the front gate. He left his 
horse with an orderly and walked to the 
door, asking Robert to bring him a bowl 
of water and a towel. The star-struck boy 
promptly complied. The general told 
Robert that he had not washed his face 
in three days, and said, “Bud, your mother 
would lick you if you didn’t do better 
than that, wouldn’t she?” The officer 
chuckled and turned to leave, and a staff 


officer told Robert, “That man you were 
talking to was General Wheeler.””? 

After the repulse of Duncan’s foray, 
the Federal high command decided to 
send a much larger force back to Fayette- 
ville. Lieutenant Colonel Jefferson J. 
Hibbets was ordered with two hundred 
men to “take the city if possible, and 
guard it until forces from the left wing 
entered it.” Gathering up the refugees of 
Duncan’s expedition, Hibbets led his col- 
umn into Fayetteville. Lieutenant Colo- 
nel William E. Strong of Howard’s staff 
dashed up to Hibbets with orders to take 
the Cape Fear River Bridge while the 
Federals skirmished with Hampton’s and 


Wheeler’s troopers. Although the town | 


was quickly surrendered by its mayor, the 
large wooden bridge over the Cape Fear 


was still intact. Hibbets and his men | 


headed directly for it, until they saw “a 
large volume of smoke in the direction 
of the river.’ Assuming that the bridge 


guards around the town. However, he 
soon learned that the bridge was still in- 
tact, and headed back toward it.*4 
Wheeler’s horsemen had come up to 
protect the bridge and the crossing of the 
Southern rearguard, and Wheeler de- 
ployed some of his horse artillery to cover 
the bridge. “Captain, bring up a section 
of your battery and give them a few 
shots,” Hampton instructed the com- 
mander of one of his horse batteries. 
Hampton sat his horse on the south side 
of the old Market House in Fayetteville. 
A Northern soldier came around the cor- 
ner and spotted Hampton sitting there. 
The Federal squeezed off a shot that 
missed and lodged in wooden pillar in 
front of the Market House. Hampton 
calmly leveled his pistol at his antagonist 
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and dispatched the man with a single 
shot, then put spurs to his horse and 
dashed across the bridge to safety.” 
That afternoon, Federal infantry fi- 
_ nally came up and opened fire on the 
| Confederates protecting the span. 
Wheeler waited until the Yankee column 
had advanced ona front several hundred 
yards wide, “making a mass of blue 
which filled the streets from side to side,” 
recalled one of Wheeler’s staff officers. 
“Then he gave the order to fire. I don’t 
know if the missile was a shell or a solid 
shot.... It struck the Federal column, 
ricocheted, and struck again and again. 
We saw at least three gaps in the blue col- 
umn where it struck. The column dis- 
| solved—all dodging into the houses or 
side streets for shelter, except those 
struck by the cannon ball.” The gunners 
| then limbered up and dashed across the 
bridge, with Wheeler and his staff fol- 
| lowing closely.” 


| was aflame, Hibbets began deploying | 


Now grayclad stragglers appeared, 
Union soldiers in hot pursuit. The 
bridge’s defenders held their fire for fear 
of hitting their comrades, but as soon as 
the stragglers were clear, “we let drive,” 
recalled Williams, “and had a pretty hot 
time for a few moments, the enemy re- 
turning the fire promptly.” The heavy 
Federal fire, however, did little harm, for 
the Southerners were behind breast- 
works.?” 

As the last of the Confederates 
crossed the river, Lieutenant Colonel 
Hibbets and his command arrived, and 
the rebel rearguard, who had doused the 
span with turpentine, torched the bridge, 
depriving Sherman of the crucial Cape 
Fear crossing. “The Bridge burned beau- 
tifully,’ proudly proclaimed Colonel J. 
Fred Waring, the commander of the Jeff 

Davis Legion. “Mr. Sherman will 


find use for his pontoons.””® 


Far left: the Market House in 
Fayetteville, where Hampton's 
skirmish took place. 


Left: Lieutenant General William J. 
Hardee 


The combination of Hampton’s 
surprise assault on Kilpatrick’s 
camp at Monroe’s Crossroads 
and the determined defense of 
the Cape Fear River bridge by the 
Southern horse soldiers enabled 
Hardee’s infantry and Hampton’s 
troopers to win the critical race 
for possession of the town, and thus 
Hardee and Johnston were able to main- 
tain the initiative. Sherman had to halt 
in Fayetteville to wait for his pontoon 
train to come up, and for his engineers to 
bridge the river. This delay enabled 
Hardee to select a strong defensive posi- 
tion at Averasboro. After a day of heavy 
fighting at Averasboro on March 16, Sher- 
man continued chasing Johnston’s army 
across North Carolina until Johnston, 
adopting a brilliant battle plan designed 
by Wade Hampton, unexpectedly turned 
on Sherman’s army at Bentonville, nearly 
defeating Sherman’s command in detail 
in a bitter three-day battle. 

Through his courage and strong per- 
sonal leadership, Wade Hampton had 
bought the Confederate army one last 
chance to try to defeat William T. Sher- 
man and his army. The determined stand 
by Hampton and five of his horsemen had 
saved the Cape Fear crossing from cap- 
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ture and had bought time for the balance 
of the grayclad cavalry to make their es- 
cape and burn the bridge. By killing three 
of Duncan’s men that morning, Hamp- 
ton increased his personal combat tally 
to thirteen Federals who had lost their 
lives at his hand over the course of the 
war. They would be the last: the Civil War 
ended just a month later, when Johnston 
surrendered his army to Sherman at 
Bennett Place, near Durham.?? 

The war over, Hampton returned 
home to South Carolina and proved that, 
while he was one of the great generals of 
the Civil War, he was even greater as a 
man of peace. Hampton won the Demo- 
cratic nomination for governor in 1865, 
but narrowly lost the ensuing election. 
After spending eleven quiet years tend- 
ing to his family estates and various other 
business ventures, Hampton ran for gov- 
ernor again in 1876, winning election to 
the first of two terms. His platform es- 
poused both equal rights for the freed 
slaves who constituted a majority of 
South Carolina’s population, and the end 
of Federal occupation of the South. Presi- 
dent Rutherford B. Hayes withdrew oc- 
cupying Federal troops from South Caro- 
lina in 1877, ending Reconstruction, and 
marking the Palmetto State’s return to 
full membership in the Union. 

Hampton was reelected to a second 
two-year term without opposition in 
1878, and resigned as governor in 1879 
to take a seat in the United States Senate, 
a position he held for twelve years, until 
1891. His political career was marked not 
by the aggressiveness of his military ca- 
reer, but rather by a stance of inclusion 
and racial harmony. When he left the 
Senate after being defeated for a third 
term in 1892, he was appointed state rail- 
road commissioner for four years, before 
finally retiring to private life in his home 
town of Columbia. 

In 1899 his home was destroyed by 
fire. Aged eighty-two and with his once 
great fortune lost in the Civil War, Hamp- 
ton had no means by which to replace 
his home. A group of his old friends and 
admirers raised the money to build him 
anew house, and presented it to him over 
his loud protests. They finally prevailed 
upon the old warrior to accept their gift, 
and he moved in, spending the last years 
of his life in the new house. Wade Hamp- 
ton died on April 11, 1902. Reportedly, 
his last words were, “God bless all my 


people, black and white.” He lay in state 
in the capitol building in Columbia, and 
twenty thousand mourners followed his 
casket to his gravesite.*? O 


ERIC J. WITTENBERG is a cavalry his- 
torian who lives in Columbus, Ohio. His 
first book, Gettysburg’s Forgotten Cavalry 
Actions, was named the winner of the 
1998 Bachelder-Coddington Literary 
Award as that year’s best new work in- 
terpreting the Battle of Gettysburg. This 
article is based on material that will be 
in his forthcoming book, An Infernal Sur- 
prise: The Civil War’s Last Major Cavalry 
Battle, Monroe’s Crossroads, North Caro- 
lina, March 10, 1865. 


Remains of the Fayetteville Arsenal, burned 
by Sherman on March 12, 1865. 
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BEYOND THE RIVER 
The Untold Story of the Heroes of the 
Underground Railroad 
By Ann Hagedorn (New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 2003. Pp. 352, $25.00 
ISBN 0-6848-7056-7). 


“What have the people of the free states 
to do with slavery?” This question animated 
the antebellum abolitionist movement, and is 
at the heart of Ann Hagedorn’s superb book. 
Arare blend of great story telling and analyti- 
cal rigor, Beyond the River brings to light the 
work of an intrepid band of antislavery activ- 
ists in Ripley, Ohio. Taking advantage of the 
town’s felicitous position on one of the nar- 
towest bends of the Ohio River, just across 
from neighboring Kentucky, Ripley’s aboli- 
tionists forged a key link on the Underground 
Railroad, and guided hundreds of slaves to 
freedom. Their daring exploits, Hagedorn 
shows, sparked a war between the states of 
Ohio and Kentucky—a war of words, a spate 
of court battles, and a series of violent con- 
frontations between antislavery and proslavery 
forces. 

The story of Ripley’s abolitionists provides 
a key link between the Revolutionary-era wave 
of manumissions and the emergence of 
Garrisonian abolitionism in the 1830s. 

During the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries, a small but significant num- 
ber of families opposed to slavery left Virginia, 
Tennessee, the Carolinas, and Kentucky for 
Ohio and other free states. Such migrants from 
the South formed the core of Ripley’s antisla- 
very community, and furnished it with a 
leader, Rev. John Rankin. Hagedorn makes the 
persuasive case that Rankin—a prolific writer 
as well as resourceful “conductor” on the Un- 
derground Railroad—deserves a place among 
abolitionism’s luminaries. Rankin was a ma- 
jor influence on Garrison, who featured the 
Ohioan’s writings and exploits in the Libera- 
tor. Rankin was joined in his work by an im- 
pressive cast of men and women, including 
former slave John Parker, who like Harriet 
Tubman risked his own hard-fought freedom 
in order to help those still in bondage. The 
work of Ripley’s conductors was immortal- 
ized, Hagedorn reveals, in Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’s famous description of the slave Eliza 
crossing the ice floes to her freedom: Eliza was 
a real women, who escaped on the Ripley 
“line” and whose story was passed on to Stowe 
by the Rankins. 

Hagedorn is a wonderful writer, and the 
numerous set pieces in her book, in which 
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she brings to life dramatic slave escapes and 
clashes between “conductors” and slave catch- 
ers, brim with cinematic details; Hagedorn 
lived in Ripley while she researched the book, 
and her intimate knowledge of the terrain 
shines through. Her book reaches its cre- 
scendo as she describes the various measures 
Kentucky slaveholders resorted to in order to 
close down the Ripley line: slaveholders made 
fraudulent claims that Ohioans had broken 
Kentucky’s laws; tried to spark mob violence 
and blame it on abolitionists; impersonated 
antislavery conductors to entrap unsuspect- 
ing blacks and whites; and attempted to in- 
timidate the families and destroy the prop- 
erty of Rankin and his allies. While such 
machinations posed formidable threats to 
Ohio’s abolitionists, they also furnished a 
kind of ammunition to the antislavery move- 
ment, for they proved that the “Slave Power” 
menaced the rights and safety of Northern 
whites. 

Rankin refused to be deterred, even by the 
$3,000 price that Kentucky put on his head, 
and continued his work through the 1850s, in 
defiance of the controversial Fugitive Slave 
Law of 1850. “Many of the sons of the Ripley 
line enlisted in the Union Army,” including five 
sons and one grandson of John Rankin, writes 
Hagedorn in her conclusion; to fight slavery, 
for these Ohioans, was to enter the “family 
business.” Her wonderful book enriches our 
understanding of abolitionism and sectional- 
ism, and deserves a wide audience. 

—Elizabeth R. Varon 
Wellesley College 


“CIVIL WAR MINUTES: 
CONFEDERATE” 

Inecom Entertainment (Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania: 2002. Two DVD box set, 
$49.95; four VHS box set, $44.95. Order 
information: www.CivilWarLife.com). 


This second set of “Civil War Minutes” 
videos follows the excellent original set of four. 
The four new videos are similar in many ways 
to their predecessors. Their total running time 
of 180 minutes is subdivided into five- to ten- 
minute segments. Each segment deals in an 
interesting and informative manner with some 
facet of the Civil War. As its name suggests, 
this set does include somewhat more empha- 
sis on Confederate topics. However, there is 
much here to hold the interest of any student 
of the Civil War, North or South, One particu- 
larly interesting segment deals with the issue 
of images of Robert E. Lee, showing that most 
published wartime likenesses were either badly 
out of date or inaccurate—or both—and the 
Lee images best-known today were made af- 
ter the war was over. As in the first set of “Civil 
War Minutes” videos, many of the segments 
in this series focus on individual artifacts. A 


Confederate officer’s coat becomes the sub- 
ject of a discussion of how such coats were 
made and how Confederate insignia indicated 
the rank of the wearer. Another topic focuses 
on belt buckles, and yet another on drums 
and the various drum calls that transmitted 
orders to the troops to do anything from turn 
in for the night to turn out in line of battle. 
Michael Kraus and company have produced 
another outstanding visual teaching tool for 
all students of the Civil War. 
—Steven E. Woodworth 
Texas Christian University 


BRIGADES OF GETTYSBURG 
The Union and Confederate Brigades 
at Gettysburg 
By Bradley M. Gottfried (New York, NY: Da 
Capo Press, 2002. Pp. 697, $50.00, ISBN 0- 
3068-1175-8). 


The brigade was the fundamental unit of 
maneuver employed by Civil War armies. It 
therefore comes asa surprise that no such vol- 
ume has been written before. As Bradley 
Gottfried explains in his preface, Brigades of 
Gettysburg is a companion to Larry Tagg’s 
highly worthwhile The Generals of Gettysburg. 
And it isa good one. The profiles, arranged by 
corps and division for each army, seem well 
researched and include numerous vivid per- 
sonal accounts that bring life to the units. Even 
in the cases of those that saw little combat, 
Gottfried finds plenty to say that illuminates 
their work. 

Each brigade is introduced with its com- 
mander, the units that comprised it during the 
battle, its strength and its losses. A narrative 
of its experience follows, and to his credit 
Gottfried does not sacrifice detail for space. 
The story of the Iron Brigade, for example, fills 
nearly ten pages. And unlike most accounts, 
Gottfried’s book provides a full picture of each 
brigade’s experience, including those times 
when it was not in the thick of the fight. He 
devotes, for instance, nearly a whole page to 
the experience of Colgrove’s XII Corps brigade 
when it was mainly marching about during 
the late afternoon and evening of the second 
day. In too many accounts units are mentioned 
only when they were part of the main action, 
but as Gottfried points out, all served—even 
Grant’s VI Corps brigade, which passed its 
time on Meade’s extreme left and lost a grand 
total of one man wounded. 

There are, sad to say, the all-too-common 
grammatical mistakes and other minor errors 
that seem to litter poorly edited books these 
days. For example, George Anderson’s brigade 
of Hood’s division is reported as having served 
“with Longstreet in southwestern Virginia 
during the Chancellorsville campaign.” Long- 
street, of course, was in southeastern Virginia 
during that period. 

The greatest disappointment is Gott- 
fried’s failure to include either cavalry bri- 
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gades or artillery units. Another significant 
disappointment lies, paradoxically, in the 
author’s narrow focus on the Gettysburg 
Campaign itself. Except in a few cases, there 
is almost no discussion of a brigade’s his- 
tory and reputation prior to its march to 
Gettysburg, and even less about its post- 
battle career. By contrast, Tagg’s book details 
each leader’s experience prior to, during, 
and, for those who survived, after the battle. 
While not a book for the complete nov- 
ice, any Civil War student who wishes to delve 
more deeply into the battle would do well to 
include this in his or her library. 
—Mark M. Smith 


LITTLE PHIL 
A Reassessment of the Civil War 
Leadership of Gen. Philip H. 
Sheridan 
By Eric J. Wittenberg (Dulles, VA: Brassey’s, 
Inc., 2002. Pp. xxiii, 256, illustrated, maps, 
notes, index, bibliography. $24.95, ISBN: 1- 
57488-385-2). 


When it comes to generalship in the Civil 
War, Philip Sheridan is normally ranked 
among the Union’s top commanders. Eric J. 
Wittenberg’s book is a strongly worded at- 
tempt to revise this image. The result is an 
attack on Sheridan that almost amounts to 
an indictment. 
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Wittenberg begins with a short sketch of 
Sheridan’s life and Civil War career. Brief at- 
tention is given to Sheridan’s tenure as a divi- 
sion commander in the Army of the 
Cumberland, but much more space is dedi- 
cated to his performance as commander of 
the cavalry corps in the Army of the Potomac 
and his campaign against Jubal Early’s force 
in the Shenandoah Valley in 1864, as well as 
his role in the Appomattox Campaign. 

Wittenberg argues that Sheridan was not 
a good cavalry commander, rarely, if ever, ex- 
ercising tactical command of his troops. Nor 
did he show himself to be a good judge of 
military ability, initially passing over proven 
leaders such as George Custer and Wesley 
Merritt for the likes of Alfred T.A. Torbert, 
most of whose prior command experience 
had been in the infantry. Sheridan’s hanker- 
ing for independence from George Meade, a 
desire coddled by Grant, led to the dispatch 
of the cavalry on a raid south on May 8, 1864, 
leaving the Army of the Potomac almost blind. 
Nor did Sheridan improve the cavalry’s per- 
formance. In fact, argues Wittenberg, with the 
notable exception of Yellow Tavern, the cav- 
alry corps, though larger and much better 
armed, was consistently outfought by its Con- 
federate opponent. 

Wittenberg criticizes Sheridan’s conduct 
of his 1864 Shenandoah Valley Campaign 
against Jubal Early for excessive caution. 
Given a force consisting of most of the cav- 
alry corps, the XIX Corps, and the VI Corps, 
totaling almost 40,000 men, Sheridan faced 
Jubal Early’s Army of the Valley, a force that 
never exceeded 15,000. With such over- 
whelming superiority, Sheridan should 
have crushed Early relatively quickly. In- 
stead Sheridan conducted the campaign in 
a cautious and almost dilatory manner. At 
Cedar Creek faulty Union dispositions, 
made by Sheridan before he rode off to a 
conference, allowed Early to launch an at- 
tack that completely surprised the Union 
forces. Only some quick reactions by VI 
Corps commander Horatio Wright and 
Sheridan’s own return, plus Confederate 
indiscipline, saved the situation, allowing 
Sheridan to a launch a counter-attack that 
clinched the victory for the Union, a tri- 
umph Sheridan failed to exploit. 

Finally, Wittenberg criticizes Sheridan as 
a querulous and often disobedient subordi- 
nate. As a commander, however, he would 
not tolerate even the slightest sign of doubt 
or disagreement about his orders from his 
subordinates, no matter how well-founded. 
This led him, in Wittenberg’s opinion, to re- 
lieve unfairly such able soldiers as William 
W. Averell and, most controversially, 
Gouverneur K. Warren, an action that 
marred what Wittenberg sees as Sheridan’s 
finest hour in the war. Sheridan’s relentless 
hankering for glory led him to take credit for 


the good works of others, most notably 
George Crook, who came up with a number 
of ideas that Sheridan used in his victories in 
the Valley. 

Wittenberg’s criticisms do have a good 
deal of merit. Certainly Sheridan was fortu- 
nate in having a powerful patron in Grant, who 
was willing to tolerate behavior from him that 
he would not have tolerated from anyone else. 
In addition, the cavalry corps did suffer some 
embarrassing moments in 1864, with Trevilian 
Station at the top of the list. Unfortunately, 
like many a revisionist work, some of 
Wittenberg’s criticisms of Sheridan are over- 
stated. His contention, for example, that Alfred 
Pleasanton’s record as cavalry corps com- 
mander was superior to Sheridan's simply does 
not stand up to any kind of scrutiny. 

Overstatements notwithstanding, this is a 
book that deserves a serious read. Those with 
an interest in the war in the East, the cavalry, 
or Sheridan will find much to think about in 
this controversial work. 

—R.L. DiNardo 
USMC Command and Staff College 
Quantico, Virginia 


THE 16TH MISSISSIPPI INFANTRY 
Civil War Letters and Reminiscences 
By Robert G. Evans, ed. (Jackson: University 
Press of Mississippi, 2002. Pp. 365, illustra- 

tions, notes, bibliography, index. $40.00, 

ISBN 1-5780-6486-4). 


The 16th Mississippi, organized in the late 
spring of 1861, became part of a Mississippi 
brigade that served in Lee’s army throughout 
the war. Commanded by Carnot Posey and 
later by Nathaniel Harris, it was one of the 
most dependable units in the Army of North- 
ern Virginia. The brigade’s most spectacular 
days were May 12, 1864, when it helped de- 
fend the embattled salient at Spotsylvania, and 
April 2, 1865, when it bravely defended Fort 
Gregg against overwhelming numbers to buy 
time for Lee’s evacuation of Petersburg. 

Robert G. Evans, a Mississippi judge, has 
compiled personal accounts by members of 
the regiment and edited them for publication. 
It was a labor of love, for his great grandfather 
served in Company H. All told, there are let- 
ters, diary entries, or memoirs from eighteen 
people. Most served in the regiment, although 
four of the writers commanded either the bri- 
gade or the division. The arrangement is chro- 
nological. Evans provides minimal connect- 
ing material in the text, while reserving most 
of his information for the endnotes. This is a 
workable arrangement that allows the reader 
to glide easily through the primary sources. 
Detailed biographical material is included on 
all the writers. 

The result is a fascinating book about a 
worthy unit. The 16th Mississippi saw its first 
battle at Cross Keys, in Jackson’s Shenandoah 


Valley Campaign, and went on to see combat 
at Gaines’ Mill and Antietam. While the battle 
accounts for these engagements are minimal, 
there is much interesting material on the 
unit’s participation at Chancellorsville, Spot- 
sylvania, and in the defense of Fort Gregg. 
There are a few small errors in Evans’ com- 
mentary about the larger picture of the war, 
but his biographical data on the writers is 
solidly researched and essential to a fuller 
understanding of these men. 

Generally, the information on camp life, 
soldier morale, and the relation of the unit to 
family members still on the homefront is more 
valuable than the information on combat. The 
book is a treasure chest of commentary on the 
impact of events in Mississippi on the morale 
of those native sons who served in Virginia. 
The fall of Vicksburg deeply affected them, and 
the exposure of their loved ones to Yankee 
raids is a major topic of correspondence. Some 
of the men represented here were slaveholders, 
and there is much commentary on how they 
sought to protect their property, long distance, 
from the Federals. Tragedy sometimes be- 
comes apparent as one reads the letters of a 
loving father and husband, only to discover 
his death and the way in which his family deals 
with it. 

Evans chose not to include material from 
A Mississippi Rebel in the Army of Northern 
Virginia: The Civil War Memoirs of Private 
David Holt, edited by Thomas D. Cockrell and 
Michael B. Ballard, and published by Louisi- 
ana State University Press in 1995. Holt, a 
young member of the 16th Mississippi, wrote 
a number of postwar articles about his expe- 
riences which nicely supplement Evans’ col- 
lection. 

In short, the book offers much that is es- 
sential to understanding the experiences of 
common soldiers in the Civil War. It should 
be read by anyone who is interested in the 
Confederate war effort in Virginia, and es- 
pecially those who have a special interest 
in Mississippi’s contribution to the Army 
of Northern Virginia. 

—Earl J. Hess 
Lincoln Memorial University 


STORMING LITTLE ROUND TOP 
The 15th Alabama and Their Fight for 
the High Ground, July 2, 1863 
By Phillip Thomas Tucker (Cambridge, MA: 
Da Capo Press, 2002. Pp. 342. Map, notes, 
index. $30.00, ISBN: 0-306-81146-4). 


Certainly one of the most written about 
tactical engagements in the Civil War is the 
fight for Little Round Top. Tucker, however, 
takes a different tack from most of the previ- 
ous books, by focusing not on Joshua Cham- 
berlain and the 20th Maine, but on the 15th 
Alabama. The activities of the regiment are 
described in considerable detail, including a 
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sharp fight against the 2nd U.S. Sharpshoot- 
ers during the initial phase of the attack. 
Tucker makes the point that this fight cost the 
15th Alabama both time and casualties, in- 
cluding several key officers. 

Although he devotes most of the book to 
the 15th Alabama and the 20th Maine, Tucker 
gives the other players their due. It is nice to 
see some attention given to the 83rd Pennsyl- 
vania, 44th New York, and the 2nd United 
States Sharpshooters, as well as the 4th and 
47th Alabama. 

The book does have its flaws. Like other 
revisionists, Tucker overstates some of his ar- 
guments. Too often he relies on the postwar 
statements of the 15th Alabama’s commander, 
William C. Oates, overlooking the fact that 
they were written from the perspective of bit- 
ter introspection. His argument, following 
Oates, that the Confederates could have won 
by getting artillery up on Big Round Top is 
simply not convincing. Likewise, Tucker over- 
states the possibilities for the Confederates, 
even if they had taken that part of Little Round 
Top. Attacking on a long and attenuated line 
and without his third division, it is difficult to 
see how even as hard a fighter as Longstreet 
could have exploited success. Finally, the book 
has only one map. 

These flaws notwithstanding, anyone with 
a detailed knowledge of or interest in 
Gettysburg will find much to think about in 
this book. It is a reasonably good addition to 
the already endless number of books written 
about the most famous battle of the Civil War. 

—Richard L. DiNardo 
USMC Command and Staff College 
Quantico, Virginia 


GALLOPING THUNDER 
The Story of the Stuart Horse 
Artillery Battalion 
By Robert J. Trout (Mechanicsburg, PA: 
Stackpole Books, 2002. Pp. 786, $44.95, 
Cloth, ISBN 0-8117-0707-5). 


The history of the horse artillery of the 
Army of Northern Virginia has generally fo- 
cused upon the compelling image of the “Gal- 
lant” John Pelham. His actions at Sharpsburg 
and Fredericksburg and his untimely death at 
Kelly’s Ford have been recounted often in Civil 
War literature. But Pelham’s deeds do not com- 
prise the entire story of the horse artillerists 
who rode with Jeb Stuart and Wade Hamp- 
ton. Robert J. Trout, a noted Stuart scholar, 
has corrected this void with this massive book. 
Galloping Thunder is an almost day-by-day ac- 
count of the batteries and personnel who com- 
prised Stuart’s Horse Artillery Battalion, and 
covers the unit’s record during the entire war. 
There is seemingly little that the author has 
neglected or left out of his account. 

In Trout’s book, Pelham shares the pages 
with others such as Robert E Beckham and 
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Robert Preston Chew, both of whom com- 
manded the battalion during the conflict, and 
the artillerists who worked the guns. Trout has 
spent more than a decade on the work and 
utilizes many unpublished and published 
sources. The letters and diaries of members 
of the command are frequently quoted. It is 
the fullest treatment of the subject to date and 
the fullest we are ever likely to have. 

The minute detail of the book is both its 
finest attribute and its worst weakness. Nearly 
every campsite, brief march, and bloodless 
skirmish is described. At times the detail over- 
whelms the narrative flow, and although well 
written, the book is not an easy read. Gallop- 
ing Thunder is, however, a fine unit study that 
should stand for a long time as the definitive 
work on the Stuart Horse Artillery Battalion. 

—effry D. Wert 
Centre Hall, Pennsylvania 


ONE DAMN BLUNDER FROM 
BEGINNING TO END 
The Red River Campaign of 1864 
By Gary Dillard Joiner (Wilmington, DE: 
Scholarly Resources Inc., 2003. 
Pp. 198, paper, 16 Maps, $17.95, 
ISBN 0-8420-2936-2). 


In March 1864 Union forces led by Ma- 
jor General Nathaniel Banks launched a mas- 
sive three-pronged land and riverine assault 
up Louisiana’s Red River Valley that eventu- 
ally included over 40,000 soldiers and sixty 
vessels. The capture of Shreveport, the capi- 
tal of Confederate Louisiana and a major sup- 
ply and logistics center in the Trans-Missis- 
sippi theater, was the operation’s main 
military objective. Economic and political 
goals included the confiscation of vast 
amounts of cotton for starving eastern mills 
and the further establishment of a federally 
controlled state government in Louisiana and 
perhaps also east Texas. Partisan politics, 
greed, and infighting doomed the campaign 
seemingly from the start, and the result was a 
complete disaster. Historian and cartographer 
Gary Joiner’s One Damn Blunder From Be- 
ginning to End provides the reader with a con- 
cise narrative history of this important but 
often overlooked campaign. 

Since the publication in 1958 of Ludwell 
Johnson’s classic Politics and Cotton, several 
modern campaign histories of similar scope 
have been written. None is exhaustive, but 
what sets Joiner’s work apart is his mastery 
of the area’s geography. The author is at his 
best when describing and analyzing the pe- 
culiarities of the Red River and its tributar- 
ies, along with their crucial impact on the op- 
erations of Admiral Porter’s Union fleet. 
Where the book falls flat is in the descrip- 
tions of the land battles, particularly the 
showcase battles of Mansfield and Pleasant 
Hill. Although a general understanding of the 


fighting is enhanced by the book’s inclusion 
of plentiful maps drawn by the author, the 
battle accounts are a bit too brief even for an 
overview. 

Another way in which One Damn Blun- 
der improves upon previous overview histo- 
ries of the campaign is in its use of recently 
uncovered information, which is spread lib- 
erally throughout the book. As examples, the 
means applied by Confederate engineers to 
temporarily divert the flow of the Red River 
in case of attack are fascinating and the au- 
thor provides a rare in-depth look at the mili- 
tary defenses of Shreveport. 

Though conventional, Joiner’s analysis of 
the campaign is logical and covers all of the 
important points. The author casts an equally 
critical eye toward all levels of leadership on 
both sides. The result is a well-balanced ac- 
count that avoids assigning all the blame for 
the defeat to the popular villain, General 
Banks. As is clearly illustrated in the book, 
the direction of the Union effort in the cam- 
paign from Lincoln on down was a credit to 
no one. On the other side, Confederate de- 
partment head Edmund Kirby Smith made 
several crucial blunders that limited the ex- 
tent of the overall Southern victory. In the 
end, Richard Taylor and Union engineer Jo- 
seph Bailey are perhaps the only major play- 
ers who exit the campaign with their reputa- 
tions enhanced. 

Although students of the Red River Cam- 
paign will be familiar with author Gary 
Joiner’s interpretation of events, enough new 
(or rarely known) information is provided 
that enhances our understanding of this im- 
portant 1864 operation. The same cannot be 
said for many of the campaign overviews 
published today. One Damn Blunder is highly 
recommended reading for anyone interested 
in the Trans-Mississippi theater and 1864 
campaigns in general. 

—Andrew J. Wagenhoffer 
Vancouver, Washington 


SUCCESS IS ALL THAT WAS 
EXPECTED 
The South Atlantic Blockading 
Squadron During the Civil War 
By Robert M. Browning, Jr. (Washington, 
DC: Brassey’s Inc., 2002. Pp. 497, $34.95, 
ISBN 1-5748-8514-6). 


Robert Browning is a distinguished 
scholar of the Civil War at sea and chief histo- 
rian for the U.S. Coast Guard. His latest book 
is acompanion to his 1993 From Cape Charles 
to Cape Fear: The North Atlantic Blockading 
Squadron During the Civil War. Thoroughly 
researched and engagingly written, Browning 
utilizes government documents, official cor- 
respondence, and personal memoirs to tell the 
story of the most important of the Union 
blockading squadrons of the war. 


At the beginning of the Civil War Wash- 
ington’s chief naval goal was to impose a block- 
ade and police some 3,800 miles of Southern 
coastline to cut the Confederacy from foreign 
assistance. A naval blockade would also dem- 
onstrate to the world Washington’s resolve to 
crush the Southern rebellion. Announced by 
President Abraham Lincoln on April 19, 1861, 
it was in fact the first modern blockade. 

Before the war the northern states pos- 
sessed eighty-five percent of U.S. industry and 
made ninety percent of its goods. If the South 
could be starved of imports from abroad, es- 
pecially war materials, steam engines, and 
rails, then the rebellion might be easily 
snuffed out. The blockading Union ships were 
organized into four main squadrons. The 
North Atlantic Blockading Squadron had re- 
sponsibility for the Chesapeake Bay, its tribu- 
taries, and the coast south to the South Caro- 
lina boundary near Wilmington. The South 
Atlantic Blockading Squadron operated prin- 
cipally from Port Royal, South Carolina, and 
continued the blockade southward from near 
Wilmington to Cape Canavarel, Florida. Af- 
ter January 1862 the original Gulf Coast 
Blockading Squadron was divided into two: 
the East Gulf Squadron was responsible for 
blockading the coast from Cape Canavarel to 
St. Andrew’s Bay, and the West Gulf Squad- 
ron from St. Andrew’s Bay to the Rio Grande. 


The Union blockade gradually strength- 
ened as new ships, especially steamers, came 
on line and forced the South into reliance 
on smaller, fast, shallow-draft vessels. Large 
ships carried cargoes from Europe to 
Nassau—the favorite destination—to Ber- 
muda, to Havana, or to Halifax. Here the car- 
goes were transferred to smaller steamers for 
the run to the South. Many blockade run- 
ners got through, and speculators made for- 
tunes, with fantastic returns possible, some- 
times with a single run. 

As Browning makes clear, blockading 
duties were tedious and sometimes difficult. 
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Usually the blockade runners attempted to 
pass in or out in difficult weather conditions, 
heightening problems for the blockading 
crews, who also had to contend with opera- 
tions in shoal waters. It was necessary for 
blockading vessels to keep on station in all 
kinds of weather, be it tropical summer heat 
or the gales and cold of winter. The success 
of Rear Admiral Samuel Du Pont and his suc- 
cessor Rear Admiral John Dahlgren is attrib- 
utable to the fact that they were able to keep 
their ships operational in all kinds of weather. 
This was eased by Du Pont’s capture of Port 
Royal early in the war; established as the chief 
Union base, it was equidistant from the 
squadron’s operational limits. 

The squadron’s duties included much 
more than mere patrolling, however. Union- 
held ports along the coast necessitated a tre- 
mendous ongoing resupply effort. Browning 
details ship-to-shore engagements, the most 
important of which was certainly the April 7, 
1863, attack on Charleston; ship battles, some 
of which were between ironclads; fascinating 
Union amphibious operations, including 
Dahlgren’s Fleet Brigade operations; and 
Southern efforts to disrupt the blockade with 
new weapons of war such as ironclad ships, 
mines, and submarines (most notably the 
HL. Hunley, the first submersible to sink an 
enemy warship in history). Browning tells this 
diverse and interesting story well. 


Browning's study is also important in its 
detailing of Union naval policy. He points out 
that the blockade was constantly hampered by 
indecisive leaders in Washington who failed 
to articulate a strategic vision. They made no 
effort to capitalize on the capture of Port 
Royal, Fernandina, Beaufort, and other 
points. The capture of Fort Pulaski and James 
Island in 1862 and Morris island in 1863 
should have led to Union land campaigns from 
the coast, but they did not. The War Depart- 
ment was simply uninterested in projecting 
its military power in this fashion. At the same 
time overly cautious Union commanders 
were often reluctant to risk their ships to press 
home the fight. 

Browning concludes that the South At- 
lantic Blockading Squadron’s blockade of 
twenty-one southern ports was effective. Al- 
though blockade-running steamers arrived 
and cleared one hundred and twenty times, 
this was only half the prewar maritime trade 
at Wilmington alone. The squadron took one 
hundred and fifty vessels, although most of 
these were coastal craft, and only twenty-eight 
were steamers. Although at no time did 
Southern armies lack the essential weapons 
with which to fight and win battles, Union 
success in maintaining the blockade meant 
that the South was hard pressed in such es- 
sential items as artillery, clothing, shoes, har- 
nesses, medicines, and even blankets. The loss 
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of rolled iron rail was particularly harmful 
to the Southern war effort. The gradual dete- 
rioration of Confederate railroads led to se- 
rious distribution problems, even of food, 
affecting soldier and civilian alike. The block- 
ade was thus a key element in the ultimate 
Union victory. 

But Browning also believes the South At- 
lantic Blockading Squadron might have 
achieved much more. He concludes that fail- 
ures in strategy, specifically in not committing 
major ground forces, kept the South Atlantic 
Blockading Squadron from making an even 
more substantial contribution to the ultimate 
Confederate defeat. 

Taken together, Browning’s two books 
comprise the definitive history of Union na- 
val operations along the Atlantic coast. He 
needs only a book on the Gulf Coast Blockad- 
ing Squadron to complete the study of Union 
blockade operations of the Civil War. 

—Spencer C. Tucker 
Virginia Military Institute 


THE BLOODY CRUCIBLE OF COURAGE 
Fighting Methods and Combat 
Experience of the Civil War 
By Brent Nosworthy (New York, NY: 
Carroll & Graf, 2003. Pp. 752, $35.00, 
ISBN 0-7867-1147-7). 


Every now and then a book comes 
along that shakes up our existing under- 
standing of historical events. Brent Nos- 
worthy’s The Bloody Crucible of Courage is 
such a book. Building upon the pioneering 
work of Paddy Griffith and others, the au- 
thor has brought together for the first time 
the story of the interaction between emerg- 
ing weapons technology, contemporary 
military doctrine, and combat experience 
in the Civil War. Nosworthy’s previous 
books—both regarded as classics—were 
The Anatomy of Victory: Battle Tactics 1689- 
1763 and With Musket, Sword and Cannon: 
Battle Tactics of Napoleon and His Enemies. 
With this volume he places the Civil War 
firmly in its historical context, looking at 
the advances in small arms and artillery 
that took place in the two decades before 
the Civil War, the debate concerning their 
possible impact on the battlefield, the ex- 
perience of troops employing new weapons 
and techniques in conflicts in Europe, Af- 
rica, and Asia, and the doctrinal changes 
that resulted. 

The extensive discussion of combat as it 
was experienced during the Civil War high- 
lights the multiplicity of tactical techniques 
used, the limitations imposed by established 
doctrine, the differences between tactics em- 
ployed in the eastern and western theatres and 
by different commanders, the evolution of 
field fortifications, and the psychological as- 
pects of combat. The emphasis is not merely 
on how the troops fought, but also why they 


fought as they did. The resulting picture is of 
a complex mosaic of techniques and doctrine 
that eschews one-dimensional answers to such 
questions as “did the rifle musket have a ma- 
jor impact on the Civil War battlefield?” 

Two chapters are devoted to the use of cav- 
alry, and these throw new light on why this 
arm was not used in North America in its tra- 
ditional Napoleonic role of delivering the coup 
de grace on the battlefield. Interesting compari- 
sons of casualties inflicted on the battlefield 
by infantry with rifle muskets and those with 
smoothbores in the Civil War, the Mexican- 
American War, the Napoleonic Wars, and the 
Italian War of 1859 suggest that the greater 
casualties inflicted in the Civil War were due 
not to the nature of the weapons used, but to 
the greater familiarity of Americans with fire- 
arms. 

This book is not the final word on Civil 
War tactics. Rather it is the indispensable start- 
ing point which all future battle studies of the 
war need to address. It is also without doubt 
the most important book published on the 
Civil War this year. 

—Keith Poulter 


Cr ossfire (continued from page 7) 


Please be assured that my criticism comes 
from my being involved with trains for years 
(specifically, the founding curator of the Ne- 
vada State Railroad Museum in Carson City, 
which displays the largest collection of origi- 
nal V&T equipment) as well as being em- 
ployed for a number of years in the produc- 
tion of motion pictures and TV series. 

—Richard C. Datin, Reno, Nevada 


TOP TEN GENERALS 

As a student working toward my doctor- 
ate degree in United States history—special- 
izing in the Civil War and Reconstruction— 
and as an active reenactor, I found your article 
“Who Were the Top Ten Generals” [ Ne*S, vol. 
6, #4] of interest. 

Ulysses S. Grant was an excellent general. 
He was relentless, intelligent, and hardheaded, 
and led his troops to great victories, though 
often at great cost. Cold Harbor and Shiloh 
come immediately to mind. One wonders 
whether someone else could have achieved 
similar results, but with greater economy of 
human life. 

In evaluating these generals, it is impor- 
tant to look at a wider picture, and I won- 
dered what the criteria were for this article. 
Major General Aubrey “Red” Newman, USA 
(ret.), in his book What are Generals Made 
Of, discusses several characteristics that suc- 
cessful general officers share. Here are a few: 
(1) Leadership—an “intangible,” it has to be 
at the top of the list. Included in this category 
is the officer’s relationship with his troops; 
(2) Knowledge and use of tactics and strat- 
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egy; (3) Understanding of logistics; (4) Ad- 
ministrative ability; (5) Battle results; (6) 
Casualty vs. success ratio. 

In consideration of a final verdict, we must 
also ask about political connections, and the 
degree to which they helped or hindered the 
person concerned. For George Thomas, his 
Virginia birth proved to be of great political 
liability after April 1861, whereas prior to that 
date it could be seen as an advantage. 

I take issue with Steven Woodworth’s 
comment that Thomas “had little to do with 
the success of his troops at Chattanooga.” This 
shows little or no understanding of the com- 
plex relationship that exists between a com- 
manding officer and his troops. The Army of 
the Cumberland was a proud force with an 
excellent combat record, and it possessed a 
strong sense of esprit d’ corps. It was this spirit 
that enabled the men to disregard Grant’s or- 
ders to merely take the rifle pits at the base of 
Missionary Ridge and continue on up the 
steep slopes, driving the surprised rebels be- 
fore them. General Thomas had everything to 
do with the spirit and actions of his troops. 
Shortly before the fighting started, soldiers 
were heard to say that this was “Pap’s” fight, 
and that they were going to win it for him. 

Grant and Lee HAVE to occupy the top 
two spots. After all, they commanded the larg- 
est armies on both sides of the conflict, had 
the most political support, and fought most 
of the pivotal battles. (Gordon Rhea’s selec- 
tion of Lincoln as number one has some merit, 
however, and is thought provoking.) The real 
contest is for number three, and after that it is 
alittle bit like kissing your sister—nice because 
you love her, but not a thrill. In looking at the 
top two, one wonders what Lee would have 
done had he possessed resources equal to those 
of Grant. He was superior to Grant in many 
areas—as was Thomas—but neither man had 
the political advantages of their counterpart. 

—Thomas Brown, Carmel, California 


ee. ee) OF 


After reading your article “Who Were the 
Top Ten Generals,” I am appalled. It is an in- 
sult to any true Civil War historian. And you 
people call yourselves experts? 

Anybody who has a brain knows that Rob- 
ert E. Lee was hands down the best general in 
the War Between the States, and probably the 
best in the history of warfare. Lee whipped the 
Army of the Potomac on a consistent basis, 
including after Grant took command. Just 
where did Grant ever whip Lee? The Wilder- 
ness, Spotsylvania, Cold Harbor? 

Keep in mind that Grant prevailed only 
because Lee’s army was half starved, 
outgunned, and greatly outnumbered, and you 
so-called experts know it. At least be men 
enough to be truthful, instead of insulting 
peoples’ intelligence. 

—Brian Weiford, Petros, Tennessee 


ED.: Brian, your letter reads more like a state- 
ment of a little boy who believes in Santa 
Claus, than a reasoned assessment of the 
strengths and weaknesses of an historical per- 
sonage. You are perfectly entitled to believe 
that Lee was a better general than Grant, but 
please realize that many others hold the op- 
posite view. Ail generals have both strengths 
and weaknesses. | made some very positive 
comments about Lee in North & South, vol- 
ume 3, #5. Here, in reaction to your letter, are 
some negative observations. 

Lee was an aggressive general but one 
who never conducted a successful offensive. 
He was able enough to discern the strategic 
problem of the Confederacy (that it must win 
a swift victory), but not to find a solution. 
Once faced by Grant he lost every engage- 
ment—the Wilderness, Spotsylvania, etc. Lee 
was able to inflict disproportionate losses on 
his attacker, but in every engagement each 
general had two objectives. Grant needed ei- 
ther to destroy Lee’s army in the field, or push 
it southward toward Richmond, where—in 
Lee’s words—final defeat would be “a mere 
question of time.” Lee had either to destroy 
Grant’s army or to block its movement south. 
In each battle Grant achieved one of his ob- 
jectives, whereas Lee failed to achieve either 
of his. Thus the Confederacy was destroyed. 
Tactically Lee got the better of several of the 
encounters. Strategically he lost the war. I am 
reminded of the exchange during the Paris 
peace talks between a U.S. colonel and his 
North Vietnamese counterpart: “We won all 
the battles,” hissed the American. “So what,” 
responded the Vietnamese. 


Table XI OVERLAND CAMPAIGN: SUMMARY 
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I read with great interest your recent ar- 
ticle concerning our Civil War’s greatest gen- 
erals. 1 am somewhat puzzled, however, that 
not one historian picked Lee as the greatest 
general of the war. I think one of the prob- 
lems we are faced with is the definition of 
“greatest general.” Does it mean that if you 
have significantly superior manpower, equip- 
ment, provisions and logistical support, and 
after many months of fighting come out the 
victor, you are by definition the greatest gen- 
eral? I would hope not. Does it mean that de- 
spite being outnumbered, outgunned, under- 
fed, and inferiorly equipped you were able to 
hold off defeat for much longer than should 
be humanly possible? Perhaps. What if we were 
to level the playing field of history and had 
Grant and Lee switch places? Let Grant lead 
the Army of Northern Virginia and Lee the 
Army of the Potomac. I think everyone knows 
how that would have turned out. 

—David P. Guthrie, M.D. 

Dyersburg, Tennessee 

ED.: Actually, no one can possibly know how 
that would have turned out. 


+ + 


I am not a professional historian, but I 
think I am well read on Civil War history. In 
1953 I started buying books on the war at 
stores in Durham and Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina. I had no idea how many I had accu- 
mulated, so recently decided to do a count and 
found to my shock that I have eighty-one vol- 
umes, including ten from the Official Records 


Wounded & : 
1 : Killed Wounded Captured Missing Totals 
Field & Staff 0 3 0 0 3 | 
Kershaw’s Division 396 "(60)!") 1615" (107)! "33 413i 24875 | 
Field's Division 437 (64) 2018 (103) 40 (5) 220 2715 
Pickett’s Division 48 (15) 312 (18) 7 Ww 112 479 
Total 881(139) 3948 (228) 80 (6) 745 5654 
' 
[Second Corps / 
Field & Staff 0 2 0 0 2-4 
Early’s Division 421 (73)! 1485 (102) 132) (25) 2896 
Johnson's Division 295 (36) 1074 (55) 123 (3) 3127 4619 
we Rodes' Division 625 (144), 2273155) 161487 1682 47425") 
Fa Total 1341(220) 4804 (312) 416 (65) 5698 12,259 | 
ror t 
— oe 
= Field & Staff _ 0 1 ) 0 17 
< Mahone’s Division 441° (66) "11636! (119) 87°(14) 35a 248s | 
Sa Heth’'s Division 417 (68) 2495 (159) 47 (11) 453 3412 | 
= Wilcox’s Division 468) (76)) 2078 (181) 427) (27) 1488) ~~ aged © | 
aes Total 1326(210) 6210 (459) 231 (49) 1992 9759 | 
SS Additional infantry Troops | 
Hoke’s Division 151 (21). 593 (49) 34 (6) 463 1241 | 
i> Breckinridge’s Division 22513) 440" (7) 8 235 405.1, 
= Md Line & Richmond Gar, 22 (5) 91 (9) 0 1 114 {3 
fe Total 1959 (29) 824 (65) 42° (6) ea9 ee azTEON lS 
[a 
pa) MEE” 348 (68) 1471 (97) 70 (8) 488 2374 (8 
‘aaah ke 
azn | Field and Horse A irtilliery) tt (16) 448 (31) 20 (8) 242 825 is 
= Grand Army Total 1 4,206 (682) 17,705(1192) 859(142) 9861 32,631 le 
4 
eS Grand Army Total 2* 4,313 (695) 18,153(1238) 861(134) 10181 33,508 |& 


“Including the battles at Kenon's Landing and Trevilian Station 


é, Sa 


Note: Numnbers in parenthesis = mortally wounded. 
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of the Union and Confederate Armies. | think 
my library will be worth a codicil in my will to 
donate a Civil War section for our local library. 

From my fifty years of looking at both sides 
of the war I was amazed to find a group of 
individuals, who I assume to be educated in 
the field of history, concluding that Grant was 
a better general than Lee. It boggles the mind! 
Steven Woodworth used the term “recent 
scholarship.” Might I suggest that revised his- 
tory or “revisionism” would be a better term. 

To my knowledge Grant never fought and 
won a battle when his army was heavily out- 
numbered and outgunned by an opposing 
Confederate force. Lee, on the other hand, re- 
peatedly fought and either won or held his 
ground against seemingly insurmountable 
odds. During the Seven Days battles in 1862, 
he drove McClellan from the Peninsula al- 
though McClellan outnumbered him by 
30,000 men. He then fought combined forces 
under Pope and McClellan at 2nd Manassas 
and drove them back into Washington. 

At bloody Antietam, Lee fought McClel- 
lan to a draw and successfully returned back 
into Virginia although heavily outnumbered. 
Assuming the defense at Fredericksburg, Lee 
soundly repulsed an attack by Burnside al- 
though the latter enjoyed an enormous nu- 
merical advantage. 

The battle that followed at Chancellorsville 
was the most remarkable of the war. Although 
Longstreet’s corps was absent in southern Vir- 
ginia and not available for the battle, Lee at- 
tacked and defeated the Army of the Potomac 
under Hooker, who outnumbered him almost 
three to one. 

Some in the South believe that if Jackson 
had lived Lee would have won at Gettysburg. 
Maybe, maybe not. I personally believe that the 
battle would not have been fought at the same 
location, as Jackson would probably have oc- 
cupied the high ground, forcing the fight far- 
ther east. Just a guess! 

When Grant finally confronted Lee in 
April 1864, the Army of Northern Virginia had 
been depleted by three years of attrition, and 
there was no possibility of meaningful rein- 
forcement as the South had no remaining 
source of manpower. Also, the successful na- 
val blockade had depleted many resources. 
This was not the same army that attacked 
McClellan two years earlier. Grant, on the other 
hand, enjoyed almost limitless resources of 
manpower and material. Despite this, Grant 
learned at Cold Harbor, where he lost 13,000 
men, 7,000 in a half hour, that even over- 
whelming numerical superiority did not al- 
ways prevail against a smaller army with bet- 
ter leadership. Lee’s casualties numbered only 
1,500. 

Grant was so piqued by his defeat at Cold 
Harbor that he allowed his dead and wounded 
to lie on the battlefield unattended, in swelter- 
ing summer heat, for three days. When Con- 


federate soldiers attempted to carry canteens 
of water to Grant’s wounded they were driven 
back by gunfire from Grant’s lines. A man who 
has no compassion for the men he sends into 
battle is nota great general. 

From then on it was a nine month siege 
until attrition and the blockade further de- 
pleted Lee’s army so that with a six-to-one ad- 
vantage in manpower Grant was able to break 
the Confederate line and end the war. I will 
say that Grant did an excellent job of exploit- 
ing his many advantages, but would he have 
succeeded with Lee’s many disadvantages? 
Grant’s shifting of his army south of the James 
River to lengthen Confederate lines and fore- 
stall an even longer siege was his one maneu- 
ver worthy of note. He only had to do the ob- 
vious things that any good general would do 
to guarantee success under such favorable cir- 
cumstances. 

—John A. Attaway, Ph.D 
Winter Haven, Florida 


ED.: | already made some general comments 
in response to a letter above. Here I will sim- 
ply set right a few errors of fact: (1) At the 
start of the Seven Days battles McClellan had 
105,900 men, Lee had 92,000, the greatest 
number he ever commanded. The Union ad- 
vantage was 13,900, not 30,000. (2) During 
May and June 1864 (i.e., during the Overland 
Campaign) Robert E. Lee received over 30,000 
reinforcements. It is also worth noting that 
losses in the Army of Northern Virginia were 
much higher than hitherto believed, totaling 
33,508. Confederate losses at Cold Harbor 
from May 31] to June 12 numbered 5,294. All 
these figures are carefully documented in 
“Numbers and Losses in the Army of North- 
ern Virginia,” (see chart opposite) Ne-S, vol- 
ume 3, #3. (3) Union casualties for Cold Har- 
bor have been grossly exaggerated. Figures 
from 7,000 to 12,000 have been suggested, all 
supposedly incurred shortly after dawn. In 
fact, total casualties for the entire Cold Har- 
bor Campaign were 12,788, and this includes 
the cavalry battles of May 31 and June 1, the 
VI and XVIII Corps attacks at Cold Harbor 
on June 1, the V and IX Corps fights around 
Bethesda Church from June | forward, and 
casualties in all Union corps for the remain- 
der of their stay at Cold Harbor and during 
their movement across the Chickahominy and 
James Rivers toward Petersburg. The grand 
charge on June 3 generated perhaps as many 
as 3,500 casualties. See “Cold Harbor: 
Anatomy of a Battle,’ North & South, volume 
5, number 2. (4) Bruce Catton had it that the 
failure to succor the wounded at Cold Har- 
bor was due to Lee being stiff necked. David 
Long (in Civil War Times Illustrated) con- 
tended that it was Grant who was at fault. In 
fact, neither was. What actually happened— 
and more particularly why—will be the sub- 
ject of an article by Gordon Rhea in an up- 
coming issue of North & South. 
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